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INTRODUCTION. 


"  Exile  and  death  are  not  the  instruments  of  government,  but  the 
miserable  expedients  which  show  the  absence  of  all  government." 

Right  Hon.  TV.  C.  {now  Lord)  Plunket's  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  A.  D.  Ibl6, 

The  memoirs  now  submitted  to  the  English  public  are  the 
production  of  an  Irish  exile,  and  were  written  to  vindicate  his 
own  character,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  had  suffered.  In 
the  preface  to  the  first  American  edition,  he  says,  that  he 
has  found  great  ignorance  prevailing  respecting  the  situation 
of  Ireland,  and  thinliing  people  complaining  that  they  could 
not  reconcile  to  their  minds  the  idea  of  a  nation  of  rebels^ 
or  a  kingdom  out  of  the  king^s  peace.  He  asks,  significantly, 
"  If  a  government  be  so  manifestly  against  a  people,  and  a 
people  so  manifestly  against  a  government;  if  a  kingdom  must 
be  put  out  of  the  king's  peace,  that  a  faction  may  monopolize 
royal  power,  on  which  side  is  the  rebellion  i"'  He  says,  "  the 
answer  arises  spontaneously  in  the  breast  of  every  free  Ame- 
rican," he  might  now  add,  "  and  of  every  free  Briton."  The 
time  is  not  long  gone  by  when  any  apology  for  the  motives 
that  influenced  the  United  Irishmen,  any  complacent  adver- 
tence to  their  grounds  of  action,  would  have  been  received 
with  a  storm  of  affected  horror  and  all  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  outraged  loyalty  ;  happily,  the  world  has  now  learned 
that  governments  have  duties  as  well  as  subjects,  that  the 
treason  of  a  minister  against  a  people  is  as  possible  and  as 
culpable  as  the  treason  of  the  people  against  the  minister, 
and  that  passive  obedience,  so  far  from  being  always  a  merit, 
may  be  sometimes  a  crime.  Had  Mr.  Sampson  submitted 
his  case  of  unmerited  and  bitter  persecution  to  the  people 
of  England  some  years  ago,  the  advocates  of  oppression 
would  have  simply  answered  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter.  Few,  i"" 
any,  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  the  justice  ^ 
the  meaning  of  such  dishonourable  epithels ;  it  would  h'"- 
been  taken  for  granted  that  rebellion  included  iu   it  f^^at 
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species  of  moral  and  political  guilt,  and  that  instead  of  com- 
plaining against  the  mean  and  paltry  hostility  that  followed 
its  victim  through  all  Europe,  the  author  should  have  recorded 
his  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  in  sparing  his  life.  Such 
compendious  but  not  very  rational  canons  of  judgment  have, 
however,  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  now  preserve  their  sway 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  the  stream  of  time  flows 
in  vain,  who,  either  through  deficiency  of  intellect  or  obsti- 
nacy of  character,  are  unaltered,  when  all  around  them  is 
changed,  and  are  wilfully  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience. 
The  fair  hearing  which  Mr.  Sampson  justly  expects  will  now 
probably  be  conceded,  his  tale  of  wrongs  attentively  heard 
and  impartially  considered. 

These  memoirs  v/ere  originally  written  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  a  friend,  and  retain  some  of  the  defects  incident 
to  correspondence,  but  especially  the  assumption  that  the 
general  reader  is  as  well  acquainted  with  certain  characters 
and  circumstances  as  the  person  for  whose  perusal  the  letters 
were  originally  intended;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  scarcely 
any  point  of  history  more  misrepresented  and  more  misun- 
derstood than  the  proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
the  different  transactions,  some  wholly  disunited,  and  others 
but  partially  connected,  which  are  usually  blended  into  an 
anomalous  whole,  and  called  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  usual  account  of  the 
author,  to  prefix  some  account  of  the  times  and  events  to 
which  his  narrative  refers.  This  is  a  task  of  great  pain  and 
of  some  danger  j  it  is  ever  painful  to  trace  a  history  whose 
characters  are  written  in  blood  and  flame,  it  is  doubly  so 
when  some  of  the  actors  still  remain  on  the  stage,  and  still 
retain  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  exasperating  feelings 
engendered  by  civil  feuds  ;  it  is  dangerous,  because  the  fires 
still  glow  beneath  the  treacherous  ashes,  and  ill  bear  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  rash  hand.  To  an  Irishman  the  task  of 
writing  even  a  brief  sketch  of  that  calamitous  period  is  pecu- 
liarly distressing;  he  has  to  record  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
his  countrymen,  with  the  torturing  feeHng  that  he  is  sure  to 
offend  some  valued  friend  of  one  party  or  the  other  ;  because 
eitlier  will  tolerate  any  approach  to  the  opinions  of  the  op- 

nte. 
here  are  two  established  modes  of  relating  this  history  in 
d,  they  are  sufficiently  brief  and  characteristic  ;  one 
lys,  "  A  junto  of  tyrant?,  whose  cruelties  exceeded  the 
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worst  actions  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  drove  an  outraged 
people  to  take  up  arms,  and  punished  with  remorseless  bar- 
barity the  excesses  provoked  by  their  own  crimes."  The 
other  says,  "  A  union  of  infidels  and  papists  made  an  unpro- 
voked attack  on  a  mild  and  merciful  government,  which  after- 
wards, with  foolish  clemency,  allowed  too  many  of  the  traitors 
to  escape  with  impunity;"  from  such  pregnant  texts  are  easily 
derived  volumes  of  vituperative  declamation,  with  laudable 
modesty,  denominated  history.  The  editor  cannot  adopt 
either  version  of  the  circumstances,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
both  are  untrue,  and  both  the  most  mischievous  falsehoods 
that  have  ever  been  propagated.  There  has  never  yet  been  a 
civil  war  with  a  clear  case  of  right  on  one  side  and  of  wrong 
on  the  other ;  to  assert  such  a  thing  would  be  to  declare  that 
nature  produces  iniquity  and  perfection  in  such  large  masses 
as  to  allow  of  our  characterizing  classes  of  men  as  fiends  or 
angels.  In  all  discords  much  eril  must  of  necessity  be  found 
on  both  sides,  and  much  must  be  attributed  to  circumstances, 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  either. 

The  establishment  of  the  legislative  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1782,  is  the  period  in  the  history  of  his 
country  to  which  an  Irishman  refers  with  most  pride  and 
pleasure  ;  but  it  may  be  very  fairly  questioned  whether  that 
event  produced  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  has  gained 
credit.  The  change  from  the  supremacy  of  the  English  par- 
liament to  the  domination  of  a  few  borough  proprietors,  and 
virtually  the  alteration  amounted  to  nothing  more,  added,  and 
could  add,  little  to  the  internal  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  though  it  increased  its  external  respectability  by 
giving  Ireland  a  place  in  the  list  of  nations.  The  greatest 
and  most  practical  evils  it  left  unredressed,  and  in  some  de- 
gree aggravated  ;  it  removed  not  unequal  laws,  it  secured  not 
impartial  justice,  it  left  the  tenantry  still  groaning  under  the 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  of  rapacious  landlords,  and 
removed  from  the  wretched  serfs  all  hopes  of  amendment, 
since  the  authors  of  their  wrongs  were  also  the  persons  from 
whom  alone  they  could  seek  redress.  Even  so  late  as  the 
year  1822,  lord  Redesdale,  a  nobleman  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  his  popular  sympathies,  described  the  magisterial 
abuses  that  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the  following  memorable 
words.  "  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  that  ill- 
fated  country  for  twenty  years,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  exists  in  it  two  sorts  of  justice,  the  one  for  the  rich,  the 
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other  for  the  poor,  both  equally  ill-administered."  That  the 
relations  between  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland  continue  to  this  hour  grossly  inequitable  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  periodical  visitations  of  famine  and  its  attendant 
pestilence,  recurring,  too,  at  times  when  the  country  is  ex- 
porting provisions  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
twice  the  population.  >^ 

"  Irresponsible  power,"  says  the  first  of  politicians,  "  is  ty-  ' 
ranny."  In  describing  the  dominant  party  in  Ireland  as  tyran- 
nical, we  must  be  understood  to  lay  the  blame  more  on  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  situation,  than  on  any  intellectual 
blindness  or  moral  deficiency.  The  Irish  oligarchy  ceased  to 
be  responsible  to  the  English  parliament,  and  never  was  so 
to  the  Irish  nation  ;  corruption,  shamelessness,  and  iron  des- 
potism, increasing  with  frightful  rapidity,  were  the  natural 
and  the  necessary  consequences.  It  does  not  however  follow 
that  every  individual  in  the  dominant  faction  was  a  tyrant  and 
corrupt,  probably  most  of  them  were  honourable  and  virtuous 
in  private  life  ;  but  every  page  of  history  teems  with  examples 
of  crimes  committed  by  bodies  of  men,  from  which  every 
member  singly  would  have  shrunk  with  horror.  ''Two-thirds 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,"  said  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments,  *'  are  returned  by  less  than  one  hundred  persons  ! 
This  is  not  even  an  aristocracy,  it  is  an  oligarchy.  It  is  an  | 
oligarchy  not  of  property,  but  of  accident  ',  not  of  prescription, 
but  innovation."  * 

The  volunteers,  after  having  established  the  external  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  determined  to  reform  the  abuses 
in  its  internal  constitution,  but  they  sacrificed  their  patriotism 
to  their  bigotry,  and  at  the  moment  that  they  clamoured 
loudest  for  liberty,  laboured  to  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  cry  for  "  re- 
form," M'as  now  the  whisper  of  a  faction,  and  not  the  voice  of  a 
nation;  as  such  the  government  could  afford  to  disregard  it, 
and  the  demand  was  met  by  a  contemptuous  refusal.  The 
progress  of  misgovernment  was  now  accelerated,  the  sale  of 
peerages  to  purchase  votes, ■}•  lavish  grants  of  public  money, 

*  Grattan's  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

+  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1790,  thus  concluded  his 
speech  on  the  sale  of  peerages. 

"  We  charge  them  (the  Irish  ministers)  publicly,  in  the  face  of  their 
country,  with  making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of  peerages ;  for 
doing  which  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable.  We  charge  them  with 
corrupt  agreements  for  the  disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
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additional  pensions,  and  profligate  jobs,  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  fearful  consummation,  described  by  Pope,  seemed  to 
have  arrived, 
^  "  When  not  to  be  corrupted  was  the  shame." 

\While  the  minds  of  the  sober  and  intelligent  middle  class 
Vere  alienated  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  criminality  court- 
in^  observation,  the  state  of  the  unregarded  peasantry  was 
hoii'ly  becoming  worse.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
disco  tent  of  the  reformers  had  originally  no  connexion  with 
that  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  two  bodies,  though 
perhaps  equally  hostile  to  the  government,  were  nearly  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other.  The  Irish  peasants  never  took 
up  arms,  and  probably  never  would  have  taken  them  up,  to 
obtain  parliar  -y  reform  or  Catholic   emancipation  ;  they 

made  their  struggle  against  practical  grievances — magisterial 
tyranny,  rack-rents,  and  tithes;  abuses,  in  the  support  of 
which  many  of  the  reformers  were  as  deeply  interested  as 
their  neighbours.  We  must  not  then  connect  the  numerous 
agrarian  insurrections  of  white-boys  and  right-boys^  hearts  of 
oak  and  hearts  of  steel,  with  the  progress  of  public  discontent 

sale,  to  purchase  for  the  servants  of  the  Castle  seats  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people ;  for  doing  which  we  say  they  are  impeachable.  We  charge 
them  with  committing  these  offences  not  in  one,  nor  in  two,  but  in 
many  instances  ;  for  which  complication  of  offences,  we  say  they  are 
hnpeachable ;  guilty  of  a  systematic  endeavour  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitution, in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
convict  them  ;  we  dare  them  to  go  into  an  inquiry ;  we  do  not  affect  to 
treat  them  as  other  than  public  malefactors  ;  we  speak  to  them  in  a 
style  of  the  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  defiance.  We  pronounce 
them  to  be  public  criminals  !  AVill  they  dare  to  deny  the  charge  ?  I 
call  upon  and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  de- 
clare, upon  his  honour,  that  he  does  not  believe  such  corrupt  agree- 
ments to  have  taken  place.    I  wait  for  a  specific  answer." 

The  secretary  of  state  (Major  Hobart,  afterwards  earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire) declined  giving  any  explanation,  as  it  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  in- 
quiry was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  fifty-six. 

When  a  similar  motion  was  made  on  the  8th  of  February  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  (afterwards  Chancellor  of  Ireland) 
said: — 

*'_  If  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  reputation  by  instituting 
an  inquiry  on  the  ground  of  common  fame,  T  will  state  to  them  what 
they  wLU  consider  sufficient  ground  for  this  inquiry.  A  member  of 
the  House  standing  up  and  asserting  that  he  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  peerages  have  been  sold.  Sir,  I  am  that  man ;  I  say  I  have 
good  reason  to  belieee  that  peerages  have  been  sold  for  money.  Go  into  a 
committee,  and  if  I  do  not  establish  my  charge,  degrade  me— let  me 
no  longer  enjoy  the  character  of  an  honest  man  ;  I  dare  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  it ;  I  risk  my  reputation  on  the  fact.'"  .  Ihe  motion  for  in- 
quiry was  lost  by  a  majority  of  fifty-two. 
b 
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arising  from  parliamentary  misgovernment.  These  calami- 
tous ebullitions  of  rustic  violence  were  occasioned  by  the  ano- 
malous condition  of  Irish  property,  and  the  unfortunate 
strength  of  the  religious  distinctions  that  existed  between  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society.  Oppression  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  marked  class  has 
the  ascendency  over  another;  no  matter  whether  the  inferior 
caste  be  black  or  white,  Irishmen  or  Helots,  Catholics  or 
Plebeians,  injury  and  insult  must  of  necessity  be  its  lot.  Call 
an  ill-treated  slave  a  "  nigger,"  and,  such  is  the  magic  of  a 
nick-name,  that  all  sympathy  for  his  sutferings  will  be  de- 
stroyed. "  He  is  a  helot,  he  is  a  plebeian,"  were  deemed 
sufficient  excuses  for  murder  in  Sparta  and  Rome ;  Irish 
nature  should  have  differed  amazingly  from  human  nature, 
if  "he  is  a  Papist"*  was  not  found  equally  potent  as  an 
apology  for  outrage  in  Ireland.  But  in  all  these  instances 
the  blame  must  rest  upon  the  system  and  not  upon  indi- 
viduals. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  the  memorable 
question  of  the  regency  completed  the  alienation  of  the  think- 
ing and  intelligent  classes  :  after  having  resisted  the  minister 
and  rejected  his  plans  almost  M'ith  contumely,  no  sooner  did 
the  great  majority  find  that  the  restoration  of  the  king's  health 
had  confirmed  his  power,  than  they  hurried  once  more  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  his  footstool,  and  atone  for  their  late 
exertion  of  independence  by  more  than  their  former  subser- 
viency. This  event  was  remarkable  in  another  point  of  view : 
it  first  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  separation 
between  the  islands  ;  it  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  form  the  project  of  a 
union  j  and  it  suggested  to  some  of  the  more  ardent  patriots 
the  possibility  of  raising  Ireland  into  a  republic  after  the 
model  of  America. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Sampson  first  made  his 
appearance  in  public  life.  He  was  a  native  of  Derry,  a  city 
remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the  principles  of  ultra-pro- 
testantism, and  was  by  his  family,  his  religion,  and  probably 

»  It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  prove  that  the  term  "  Papist" 
is  as  inapplicable  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  the  term  Mohammedan  or 
Confucian.  Every  man  of  common  sense,  not  blinded  by  bigotry, 
knows  it  already,  and  those  who  persevere  in  its  use  must  be  either 
too  ignorant  to  imderstand  a  refutation,  or  too  obstinate  to  acknow- 
ledge an  error.  Besides  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  men  of  the  use  of 
a  nick-name  who  are  incapable  of  using  any  other  species  of  argument. 
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his  early  prejudices,  attached  to  the  politics  of  the  dominant 
party.  After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  education 
with  considerable  tdat^  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  at  a 
time  when  that  bar  might  have  challenged  comparison  with 
the  proudest  exhibition  of  the  legal  profession  in  any  age  or 
country.  Overcoming  early  prejudice,  and  disregarding  the 
calls  of  interest,  Mr.  Sampson,  like  many  of  his  brethren, 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  devoted  himself  hear- 
tily to  the  regeneration  of  his  country.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  struggle,  he  was  assisted  by  Robert  Stewart,  w^se  sub- 
sequent career,  as  lord  Castlereagh  and  marquis  or' London- 
derry, was  little  consonant  to  the  expectations  fondly  formed 
at  the  commencement.  Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  his 
memory :  his  connexion  with  liberal  politics  was  sufficiently 
brief, — in  1793  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  reform  almost  radi- 
cal— in  1795  he  was  opposed  to  any  change  whatever. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Irish  reformers  originally  lay  in 
the  northern  Protestant  population.  Descended  from  the  old 
Puritans  and  Covenanters,  they  retained  much  of  the  stern 
republican  spirit  that  had  distinguished  their  ancestors,  and 
no  small  proportion  of  the  body  had  laid  aside  the  fanatical 
hatred  of  Popery,  too  commonly  mistaken  for  the  best  sign  of, 
attachment  to  Protestantism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  cal- 
culated at  all  on  the  support  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south 
and  west ;  if  they  did,  it  must  have  been  on  the  principle 
embodied  iu  the  popular  rhyme — 

Hungry  belly,  empty  purse. 
May  be  better,  can't  be  worse  j 

but  the  mistake  made  by  the  volunteers  was  too  flagrant  and 
too  fatal  to  be  repeated  ;  the  Protestant  reformers  sought  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  population,  and,  to  induce  compliance, 
took  the  name  of  United  Irishmen. 

The  outbreaking  of  the  French  revolution  probably  preci- 
pitated but  certainly  did  not  originate  this  coalition  ;  the 
new  dawn  of  freedom  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  throughout 
Europe,  and  few,  very  few,  indulged  in  the  gloomy  anticipa- 
tion of  the  horrors  by  which  that  event  was  followed.  The 
government  and  the  reformers  were  soon  engaged  in  a  hostile 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  soon  lost  their  temper,  and 
refused  to  be  guided  by  prudence  or  moderation.  "  For- 
bear to  strike  the  land  with  whips,"  was  the  first  moderate 
request  of  the  reformers  ;  "  For  daring  to  complain,  we  will 
b  2 
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chastise  it  with  scorpions,"  replied  the  modern  imitators  of 
Rehoboam  ;  and  they  kept  their  promise.  Laws  to  repress 
almost  every  possible  mode  of  expressing  public  opinion  were 
hurried  through  the  parliamentj  and  the  zeal  of  the  local 
magistracy  in  their  administration  outran  the  enactments  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  not  possible,  in  these  scanty  limits,  to 
give  even  a  faint  outline  of  the  many  illegal  oppressions  and 
tyrannical  outrages  committed  by  the  magistrates  during  this 
unhappy  period.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  character 
of  the  "  village  Hampden"  was  more  exposed  to  destruction, 
nor  the  "  little  tyrant  of  the  field"  armed  with  sterner  autho- 
rity. The  courts  of  law  were  still  open,  and  Mr.  Sampson 
soon  became  conspicuous  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  If  to  redress 
wrongs,  to  punish  injuries,  to  remedy  injustice,  and  to  pro- 
tect innocence  be  the  proudest  boast  of  the  legal  profession, 
few  can  compete  in  these  qualifications  with  Mr.  Sampson ; 
his  memory  is  still  hallowed  in  the  breasts  of  thousands,  and 
the  blessings  of  those  whom  he  saved  from  unmerited  perse- 
cution still  accompany  him  in  his  exile  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
But  a  stop  was  at  length  put  to  his  meritorious  exertions — acts 
of  indemnity  were  passed  with  fatal  facility,  and  the  doors  of 
justice  shut  against  the  sufferers. 

The  United  Irishmen  soon  changed  their  character;  from 
moderate  they  became  radical  reformers,  and  then  the  step 
to  republicanism  was  easy.  Such  a  course  was  natural,  and 
under  the  circumstances  scarcely  blamable.  All  forms  of 
government  are  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  "  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  or,  if  this  phrase  be 
deemed  objectionable,  "  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  community."  Now  a  man  is  not  one  whit  the  worse, 
morally,  because  he, thinks  such  an  end  best  secured  by  this 
or  that  particular  form;  he  may  deem  mankind  so  very 
perfect  that  he  would  allow  men  to  govern  themselves  and 
form  some  Utopian  scheme  of  a  republic  ;  or  he  may  have 
adopted  so  low  an  estimate  of  human  nature  as  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  iron  despotism  could  restrain  the  excesses 
of  popular  violence  ;  but  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  hunted 
out  of  society  for  either  opinion ;  his  mistaken  notions  are 
matters  for  argument  not  for  punishment.  This  principle, 
though  generally  conceded  in  theory,  is  very  rarely  applied 
in  practice,  and  to  none  has  its  benefit  been  more  unfairly 
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denied  than  to  the  society  of  United  Irishmen.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  their  ultimate  designs  were  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
but  in  fact  they  advocated  these  measures,  just  as  many  now 
support  the  repeal  of  the  Union — as  means  to  an  end.  The 
editor  conscientiously  believes  that  such  means  are  not  the 
best,  nor  the  most  practicable  that  could  be  chosen  ;  he  is 
persuaded  that  the  more  intimate  the  connexion  between 
England  and  Ireland  is  made,  and  the  closer  the  bonds  of 
union  are  drawn,  the  better  will  it  be  for  both  countries,  and 
especially  for  the  latter  ;  but  he  cannot  say  that  he  would 
have  entertained  this  opinion  when  the  domination  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  or  rather  of  the  Irish  oligarchy,  in  all  its 
rigour,  was  steadily  supported  by  the  English  minister  and 
the  English  people,  then  slavishly  subservient  to  that  minis- 
ter's will.*  A  large  proportion  of  the  United  Irishmen  be- 
lieved that  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipation 
would  have  brought  with  them  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment, as  certainly  as  a  separation  or  a  republic,  but  when 
they  were  forced  to  believe  the  attainment  of  the  former 
means  hopeless,  too  many  of  them  became  zealous  for  the 
latter.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  scheme,  it  was  at 
ieast  as  good  as  the  system  they  laboured  to  subvert ;  a  sys- 
tem which  may  be  briefly  described,  as  one  in  which  the 
oligarchy  tyrannized  over  the  Protestant  population,  and,  by 
way  of  recompense  for  their  submission,  allowed  the  Pro- 
testants to  tyrannize  over  the  Catholics.  But  it  is  useless  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  topic,  since  it  is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  concession  of  emancipation  and  reform  would, 
almost  to  the  last  moment,  have  conciliated  the  United  Irish- 
men,! and  prevented  all  the  calamities  that  make  so  dark  a 
page  in  Irish  history. 

•  Even  so  late  as  1807  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smyth  'declared,  with  equal 
severity  and  truth,  "  the  moment  the  very  name  of  Ireland  is  men- 
tioned, the  English  seem  to  bid  adieu  to  common  feeling,  common 
prudence,  and  common  sense,  and  to  act  with  the  barbarity  of  ty- 
rants and  the  fatuity  of  idiots." — Plymley's  Letters,  p.  23. 

1 1  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  such  a  description  is  no  longer 
applicable,  and  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  are  sincerely 
desirous  to  redress  the  wrongs  that  their  ancestors  inflicted  on  Ireland, 
and  to  secure  for  its  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  equal  laws  and  im- 
partial justice. 

t  The  original  obligation  of  the  United  Irishmen  was-"  In  the 
awful  presence  of  God,  I  declare  that  1  will,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  en- 
deavour to  promote  a  brotherliood  of  aflectiou  and  union  amongst 
b3 
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Many  of  the  more  wealthy  or  more  cautious  United  Irish- 
men withdrew  from  the  society  when  they  found  that  they 
no  longer  sought  for  redress  within  the  limits  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  several  others  held  only  an  equivocal  connexion  with 
its  proceedings,  seeking  earnestly  a  reconciliation  with  the 
government,  and  eager  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  rebellion. 
In  this  latter  class  was  Mr.  Sampson.  He  possessed  not  the 
reckless  energy  and  daring  spirit  that  constitutes  a  conspi- 
rator ;  his  was  rather  the  patient  courage  and  peaceful  firm- 
ness of  a  consistent  reformer.  His  views  may  be  best  ex- 
plained by  the  following  resolutions,  of  which  he  procured 
the  adoption  at  a  reform  meeting  held  in  the  spirited  town 
of  Belfast. 

BELFAST  RESOLUTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  held  by  adjourn- 
ment on  the  2d  of  January,  1797,  from  the  former  meeting  of 
the  31st  of  December,  1796,  the  committee  chosen  by  the 
said  meeting  having  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions,  recom- 
mended them  to  their  townsmen  for  adoption. 

Counsellor  Sampson  in  the  Chair. 

ist.  Resolved,  That  the  imperfect  state  of  the  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  discontent  in  this 
countrv. 

2d.  That  the  public  mind  would  be  restored  to  tranquillity,  and 
every  impending  danger  effectually  averted  by  such  a  reform  in  par- 
liament as  would  secure  to  population  and  property  their  due  weight 
in  the  scale  of  government,  without  distinction  on  account  of  re- 
ligious opinions. 

3d.  That  a  determination  firmly  manifested  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, to  comply  with  the  great  desires  of  the  people,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  would  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people,  whose  object  is  reform  alone,  and  thereby 
constitute  the  only  rampart  of  defence,  that  can  bid  complete  defiance 
to  the  efforts  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

4th.  That  such  a  change  in  the  system  of  government  would  give  to 
property,  law,  religion,  and  the  necessary  distinction  of  rank,  addi- 

Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion ;  and  that  I  will  persevere  in 
my  endeavours  to  procure  a  full,  equal,  and  adequate  representation 
of  all  the  people  in  Ireland  in  pariiament ." 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  two  last  words  were  omitted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing clause  added  :  *'  I  do  further  declare,  that  neither  hopes,  fears, 
rewards,  nor  punishments  shall  ever  induce  me,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  inform  on,  or  give  evidence  against  any  member  or  members  of  tliis 
or  shnilar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expression  of  theirs,  done  or  made, 
collectively  or  individually,  in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  (>f 
the  s])irit  of  this  obligation." 
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tional  stability  and  weiglit,  and  that  no  opinion  can  be  entertained  by 
the  people  so  dangerous,  as  the  despair  of  succeeding  in  ^leir  con- 
stitutional exertions  to  obtain  the  most  important  objects  of  their 
wishes. 

5th.  That  we  conceive  a  constitution  by  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
(the  commons  being  then  reformed,)  when  wisely  and  honestly  admi- 
nistered, capable  of  affording  every  happiness  a  nation  can  enjoy. 

6th,  That  we  are  ready,  if  permitted  by  government,  to  arm  in  like 
manner  as  the  volunteers,  whose  memory  we  revere,  and  whose  ex- 
ample we  wish  to  imitate. 

Resolved,  Ihat  the  chairman  be  requested  to  wait  upon  the  sove- 
reign with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  and  to  request  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  meeting,  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
solicit  permission  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  arm  themselves 
agreeably  to  the  same  resolutions. 

There  are  few  persons  who  will  deny  that  these  resolutions 
are  moderate  and  constitutional,  yet,  in  animadverting 
upon  them,  lord  Clare  (the  chancellor)  used  the  following 
intemperate  expressions:  "To  say  nothing  of  the  affiliated 
United  Irishmen,  avowedly  associated  to  support  the  enemy, 
I  will  recall  to  your  lordships'  recollections  the  daring  itiso- 
lence  of  some  of  those  persons  in  the  great  commercial  town  of 
Belfast,  where  a  meeting  was  lately  held,  at  which  resolutions 
of  so  treasanahle  a  nature  were  entered  into,  as  to  make  us 
amazed  at  the  mildness  of  government  in  not  punishing  the 
authors." 

From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Sampson  became,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  a  marked  man,  that  is,  one  whom  the 
governing  powers  viewed  with  suspicion  and  were  eager  to 
destroy.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  always  suppress  his  feel- 
ings of  irritation  under  these  circumstances,  and,  if  we  credit 
an  anecdote  very  generally  believed  in  Dublin,  his  anger, 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion. The  story  goes,  that  being  once  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  committal  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  numerous  insurrection  acts,  when  the  question  was  put, 
"  That  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,"  Mr.  Sampson  shouted 
out,  "  Ay,  and  let  the  greatest  rascal  amongst  you  take  it." 
A  scene  of  some  confusion  followed,  but  the  gallery  happening 
li;ckily  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Sampson's  friends,  no  one  would 
point  out  the  offender,  and  he  thus  escaped  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The  discontent  of  the  Protestant  reformers  was  not  however 
so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Catholics  and  the  peasantry. 
Though  these  two  latter  bodies  were  in  some  degree  identified, 
it  is  necessary  to   distinguish    them,  as  they  had  separate 
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grounds  of  complaint,  and,  consequently,  sought  different 
objects.  Both  were  certainly  disaffected,  and  both  were 
so  from  sufficient  cause ;  injudicious  defenders  of  the 
Catholics  have  taken  abundant  pains  to  prove  that  they 
were  always  affectionately  loyal,  and  thus  have  pronounced 
the  severest  libel  on  their  character.  Had  they  been 
attached  to  a  government  by  which  they  were  systematically 
maligned,  insulted,  and  oppressed,  they  would  have  well 
merited  all  they  suffered.  Efforts,  however,  were  made 
by  the  Irish  government  to  conciliate  the  Catholics — se- 
veral restrictions  were  removed,  several  important  privileges 
conceded.  But  the  desired  effect  was  not  produced,  because, 
to  use  the  forcible  language  of  lord  Plunket,  "  concession  had 
been  followed  in  every  stage  by  the  curse  and  malediction 
of  those  bigots  whose  prejudices  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stances could  remove  ;  who,  like  an  unwholesome  blight,  like 
a  destructive  mildew,  intercepted  every  ray  of  royal  power 
or  legislative  benevolence,"  Another  and  not  less  efficient 
cause  was,  that  though  the  letter  of  the  law  preached  con- 
ciliation, the  spirit  of  the  administration  practised  hostility. 
Power  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Catholics,  and  thus  the  boon  lost  half 
its  efficacy  and  all  its  merit.  The  wrongs  of  the  peasantry, 
the  exactions  of  tithe-proctors  and  rack-rent  agents,  were  of 
more  dangerous  consequence  than  even  the  disqualifying  laws. 
Mr.  Grattan  on  more  than  one  occasion  introduced  these 
important  topics  in  the  legislature,  and  gave  them  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  his  unrivalled  powers :  the  government 
listened  to  his  statements,  applauded  his  eloquence,  and 
did — precisely  nothing.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  designedly  provoked  a  rebellion, 
but,  beyond  all  controversy,  they  acted  as  if  such  was  their 
design.  Their  conduct  to  the  reformers  supplied  leaders, 
and  their  treatment  of  the  peasantry  furnished  soldiers. 

At  length  there  appeared  a  gleam  of  consolation  for  Ire- 
land; earl  Filzvvilliam  came  over  as  lord-lieutenant,  it  was 
believed  with  full  authority  to  introduce  a  new  system  of 
government.  He  was  too  high-spirited  to  allow  a  faction  to 
act  "  as  viceroy  over  him,"  he  attempted  to  break  the  trium- 
virate of  Clare,  Beresford,  and  Carhampton  ;  the  irritated  oli* 
garchy  appealed  to  England,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  an  evil  hour, 
issued  the  mandate  for  the  noble  ecu-Ps  recall.  The  secret 
history  of  this  dark  transaction  has  never  been  fully  revealed ; 
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that  it  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  is  perfectly  certain;  of  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  that  measure  Mr.  Pitt  was  as  firmly  persuded  as  any 
of  the  other  statesmen  that  so  long  zealously  and  vainly 
advocated  the  Catholic  claims  ;  and  the  abuse  of  his  name  in 
those  Pitt  Clubs  that  used  to  meet  periodically  to  malign  the 
dead  and  insult  the  living,  was  an  acted  falsehood.  There 
is,  however,  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  that  the  question  of 
the  Union,  about  which  Mr,  Pitt  was  justly  anxious,  had  a 
very  important  eifect  in  this  disastrous  occurrence.  The 
promise  of  the  powerful  support  of  the  Beresfords  in  carrying 
his  favourite  measure  was  a  temptation  that  Mr.  Pitt  could 
not  resist,  especially  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee 
the  fatal  consequences  that  ensued;  and,  besides,  he  pro. 
bably  placed  some  reliance  on  ihe  beneficial  effects  that  the 
late  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics  had 
produced. 

But  this  conciliatory  measure  from  which  so  much  good 
had  been  expected,  proved  a  complete  failure.  On  the 
Catholic  it  conferred  little  positive  benefit,  and  it  greatly  irri- 
tated the  Protestant,  for  it  materially  interfered  with  his  in- 
terests. Before  the  adoption  of  this  measure  Protestant 
tenants  were  sure  to  find  a  preference,  in  a  country  where  a 
landlord  as  regularly  traded  on  the  votes  of  his  tenantry,  as  a 
farmer  on  his  stock,  or  a  merchant  on  his  wares ;  as  protestant 
tenants  were  not  numerous,  demand  exceeded  supply,  and, 
consequently,  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  market  was  high  ; 
or,  to  lay  aside  metaphor,  Protestants  could  obtain  leases  on 
more  favourable  terms  than  Catholics,  But  the  concession 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics  produced  a  sudden 
change  ;  the  landlords  no  longer  accounted  purity  of  religion 
an  equivalent  for  deficiency  of  rent,  and  the  Protestant  farmers, 
indignant  at  the  sudden  liberality  of  principle  displayed  in 
land-letting,  determined  by  some  means  or  other  to  drive  the 
Catholics  out  of  the  market.  From  these  civil,  and  not  from 
any  religious  causes,  originated  the  society  oi  ihe  peep-of-day- 
boi/s ;  this  was  a  Protestant  banditti  formed  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  whose  avowed  object  was  the  expulsion  or  extermi- 
nation of  the  catholics  ;  they  served  laconic  notices  on  the 
diflerent  landholders  of  the  obnoxious  religion  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, containing  the  simple  words,  "  To  hell  or  Con- 
naught,"  and  disobedience  to  the  mandate  was  punished  with 
destruction  of  property,  and  not  unfrequently  with  loss  of  life. 
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The  Catholics  soon  formed  the  rival  association  of  the  De- 
fcndej's,  and  exerted  themselves,  with  some  success,  to  rival 
the  atrocities  of  the  peep-of-dny-boysy  and  the  government 
viewed  this  state  of  things  with  pleasure,  as  it  gave  them  a 
hope  of  severing  the  Protestant  reformers  from  the  Catholics, 
So  far  as  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  were  concerned,  these  ex- 
pectations were  fulfilled,  and  the  seeds  of  rancorous  hatred 
sown  between  the  lower  ranks  of  Catholics  and  Protestants — 
seeds  that  rapidly  came  to  perfection  and  yielded  several 
productive  harvests. 

The  landholders  of  the  North,  however,  found  that  these 
outrages,  though  fair  means  of  serving  the  Protestant  interest, 
were  by  no  means  of  advantage  to  their  own.  When  the 
competitors  were  removed  the  Protestant  farmers  offered  less 
rent;  such  an  attack  upon  the  pocket  produced  a  wonder- 
ful etfect  on  the  conscience;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
assembling  at  Armagh  reprobated,  in  the  severest  terms,  the 
outrages  of  the  peep-of-day  boys*  The  exertions  of  the 
magistrates  soon  suppressed  these  disturbances,  but  the 
government  refused  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes,  dreading,  as  it  was  alleged,  that  they  might  disclose 
the  names  of  certain  persons  high  in  rank  by  whom  they  were 
instigated. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  character  of  the  Irish 
government  if  somewhat  of  the  same  clemency  shown  to  the 
peep'Of-daTj-boys  had  been  extended  to  other  classes  of  of- 
fenders. But,  as  if  fatigued  with  this  exertion  of  mercy,  the 
councils  of  the  Castle  exhibited  in  every  other  direction  nothing 
but  the  most  remorseless  cruelty.  The  same  men  who  par- 
doned convict  felons,  permitted  their  agent,  lord  Carhampton, 
to  transport  at  his  pleasure  a  multitude  of  men  without  trial, 
against  whom  the  evidence  was  so  weak  that  no  hopes  were 
entertained  of  their  conviction ;  a  fact  that,  strangely  enough, 
was  pleaded  in  excuse  of  this  extraordinary  stretch  of  power. 
This  and  similar  abuses  of  magisterial  authority  were  as  im- 
pudently denied  in  England  as  they  were  profligately  perpe- 
trated in  Ireland ;  the  agents  of  oppression  had  provided 
against  the  exposure  of  their  enormities,  for  when  a  paper 
dared  to  publish  accounts  of  the  cruelties   practised  on  the 

•  Another  Protestant  banditti,  constructed  precisely  on  the  same 
principle,  and  bearing  the  wkirasical  designation  of  Moll  Dorde^s 
men,  taught  a  similar  lesson  of  toleration  to  the  magistrates  and  land- 
holders of  Wexford  and  Wlcklow  in  the  year  7799. 
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peasantry,  a  party  of  musketeers  were  sent  to  the  office,  the 
press  destroyed,  the  types  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  printers 
turned  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  nor  could  the  proprie- 
tors obtain  any  compensation  for  this  illegal  outrage.*  Such 
9n  example  was  a  hint  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  too  strong 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  they,  therefore,  refused  to  insert 
any  accounts  of  magisterial  delinquency,  however  well 
authenticated. 

,  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Sampson  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
outraged  peasantry,  had  already  exposed  him  to  suspicion, 
but  his  conduct  on  the  trial  of  William  Orr,  changed  the  sus- 
picion into  active  hostility.  Among  the  many  sanguinary 
clauses  of  the  Irish  insurrection  act  was  one  making  the 
administration  of  an  unlawful  oath  a  capital  felony.  Under 
this  statute  Mr.  William  Orr  of  Carrickfergus,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  talents  and  exertions  in  behalf  of 
his  country,  was  brought  to  trial.  His  counsel  were  Messrs. 
Curran  and  Sampson  ;  they  in  vain  contended  that  the  indict- 
ment ought  to  have  been  laid  for  high  treason,  but  this  was 
refused,  as  it  would  have  given  Mr.  Curran  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  jury,  and  the  effects  of  his  eloquence  were 
justly  dreaded.  The  first  witness  was  Wheatly,  the  informer, 
he  deposed  that  the  oath  of  a  United  I^i^hman  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  Orr,  and  that  the  prisoner  informed 
him  that  the  object  of  the  society  was  to  put  an  end  to  re- 
ligious differences,  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the  country, 
and  to  effect  a  parliamentary  reform,  if  possible,  by  fair 
means,  if  not,  by  force.  Witness  also  said  that  the  prisoner 
and  other  United  Irishmen  debated  in  his  presence  the  pro- 
priety of  joining  the  French  in  case  that  they  landed.  A 
second  witness  deposed  to  the  administration  of  the  oath, 
but  remembered  nothing  of  the  subsequent  conversation. 
For  the  defence  some  persons  were  called,  who  declared  that 
Wheatly,  from  his  character,  was  unworthy  of  credit.  The 
jury  retired,  and,  not  agreeing  to  their  verdict,  were  locked 
up  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  jurors  inquired  whether 
they  could  not  find  a  qualified  verdict,  but  being  answered  in 

*  The  paper  thus  treated  was  the  Northern  Star,  a  spirited  newspaper 
published  in  Belfast.  The  earl  of  Clare  defended  this  atrocious  vio- 
lation of  law  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment adopted  the  principle,  and  sanctioned  it  by  law  :  for  in  17i)8,  an 
act  was  passed  empowering  grand  juries  to  present  newspapers  for  se- 
dition, and  authorizing  the  magistrates  in  such  cases,  to  seize  and 
destroy  the  printing  materials. 
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the  negative,  they  again  retired,  and  after  some  delay,  re- 
turned, finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  recommending  him 
to  mercy  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Had  the  Irish  government  under  these  circumstances 
alone  ordered  the  execution  of  Mr.  Orr,  we  might  have 
blamed  them  for  cruelty,  but  could  scarcely  have  arraigned 
them  for  injustice.  But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
execution,  VVheatly,  the  informer,  came  forward  and  made  a 
voluntary  confession  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  perjury  on  the 
trial ;  and  four  of  the  jurors  declared  that  they  had  been  terri- 
fied into  assent  to  the  verdict  by  the  threats  of  their  fellows, 
and  that  these  threats  would  scarcely  have  prevailed  had  not 
whiskey  been  introduced  illegally  into  the  jury-box,  and 
given  to  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  affect  their  judgment. 
A  verdict  obtained  under  the  united  influence  of  terror  and 
intoxication  was  so  manifestly  illegal  that  a  respite  was  at 
once  sent  down  to  Carrickfergus  ;  but  the  triumvirate  would 
not  thus  be  disappointed  of  a  victim,  and  after  some  delay  the 
lord-lieutenent  was  persuaded  to  interfere  no  further,  and 
Mr.  Orr  was  executed.  It  is  but  justice  to  earl  Camden  to 
state  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  him  innocent  of 
anything  beyond  an  otiose  acquiescence  in  this  judicial  murder. 
The  earl  of  Clare  confessed,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  measures  of  atrocious  severity  at  this  time  adopted  by 
the  Irish  government,  were  extorted  from  the  lord-lieuienant, 
and  insinuated  that  he  had  himself  been  the  chief  agent  in 
procuring  this  forced  assent ;  such  a  boast  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  chancellor's  character,  and  the  conduct  pur- 
sued towards  Orr  in  full  harmony  with  the  other  actions  of 
his  life. 

The  news  of  Orr's  execution  was  received  with  feelings  of 
indignant  surprise  throughout  the  nation.  Some  even  of  the 
warmest  partisans  of  government  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed 
of  it  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  regarded  it  with 
mingled  anger  and  horror.  A  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
was  published  with  the  signature  Marcus  in  the  Press^  then 
the  only  independent  paper  in  Dublin.  This  letter,  of  which 
an  abstract  will  be  found  in  Curran's  speeches,  contains  a 
vivid  and  faithful  description  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at 
this  calamitous  period,  but  its  personal  attack  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  not  wholly  merited;  he  was 
not  strictly   responsible  for  extorted  measures,  and  of  the 
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true  state  of  affairs  the  writer  was  probably  not  ignorant.  As 
prosecutions  for  libel  have  often  been  instituted  on  much 
ligliter  grounds  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  attorney- 
general  made  this  audacious  production  the  subject  of  an  ex 
officio  information.  But  the  petty  malice  shown  by  the 
agents  of  government  after  the  arrest  of  the  printer,  Mr. 
Peter  Finnerty,  will  be  read  with  deeper  feelings.  Though 
his  otFence  was  bailable  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
to  prison,  and  refused  the  indulgence  of  a  coach  :  he  was 
then  thrown  into  a  cell  among  the  common  felons,  and  his  re- 
monstrances answered  with  reproach  and  insult.  Finally  an 
agent  of  the  government  came  into  his  cell  and  threatened 
him  with  a  public  whipping  if  he  refused  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  author.  On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Finnerty  Mr.  Samp- 
son appeared  as  one  of  his  counsel,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  printed  report  will  show  that  he  discharged  his  duty 
boldly  and  fearlessly.  A  debate  arose  respecting  a  question 
asked  on  the  cross-examination  of  Sirr,  which  the  attorney- 
general  contended  could  not  be  put;  Mr.  Sampson  said, 

''  My  lord,  1  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  my 
sentiments  before  the  court.  My  respect  for  the  attorney- 
general  prevented  me  from  interrupting  him.  It  is  a  rule  of 
law,  my  lord,  observed  by  all  counsel,  and  God  forbid  there 
should  be  one  rule  for  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  another 
rule  for  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  I  say,  it  is  a  rule  of 
law  to  state  what  they  intend  to  prove.  It  was  stated  by  the 
attorney-general  that  this  paper  was  part  of  a  system,  and  he 
has  introduced  invocations  to  God,  and  called  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  jury.  My  lord,  we  do  not  live  in  a  country,  and 
I  ought  to  respect  the  law  and  the  judges  when  I  say  so, 
where  nonresistance  is  a  doctrine  of  the  law,  in  a  country 
where  it  is  treason — " 

Ml'.  Justice  Dowries.  "  Speak  to  the  point." 
3Ir.  Sampson.  "  My  lord,  the  point  is  this,  that  the  at- 
torney-general has  made  it  part  of  his  case  that  the  Press  was 
a  part  of  a  vile  system.  I  want  to  show  it  is  no  such  thing, 
and  by  showing  that  there  are  papers  free  to  say  what  they 
choose  on  one  side,  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the  press  is  free  if  it 
be  put  down  on  the  other.  It  is  nothing  but  a  fair  system 
to  oppose  argument  by  argument,  assertion  by  assertion,  and 
invective  by  invective,  with  this  only  difficulty,  that  it  has  no 
men  in  arms  to  assist  it,  and  can  only  be  defended  by  paper 
shot." 

c 
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Mr,  Justice  Downen.  "  Tiii?  is  not  arguing  a  point  of  law." 

Mr.  Snmpson.  ''  I  wish  to  ask  tiie  witness  (tiie  notorious 
major  Sirr)  whether  he  believes  there  is  any  paper  in  the 
pay  of  tlie  Treasury." 

Mr.  Justice  Downes.  "  That  is  a  question  not  at  all  rele- 
vant to  the  case  before  the  jury,  and  should  not  be  asked." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Curran  on  this  occasion  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  brilliant  effort  of  that  eloquent  advocate ; 
but  it  was  received  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  admira- 
tion by  the  Irish  ministers.  Lord  Clare,  referring  to  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  said,  that  "  The  speech  of  counsel  contained 
an  abominable  libel  on  the  administration  of  justice,  for 
which  the  counsel,  who  could  dare  to  utter  it,  deserved  the 
pillory  infinitely  more  than  Finnerty,  his  client." 

The  United  Irishmen  and  the  government  were  now  fully 
committed  to  hostilities  ;  neither  party  evinced  an  inclination 
to  recede,  and  least  of  all  the  ministers.  Wearied  out,  by 
finding  all  warnings  neglected,  and  all  motions  for  redress 
negatived,  the  opposition  formally  seceded  from  the  House  of 
Commons.*  A  vain  effort  to  obtain  the  interference  of  the 
English  parliament  was  made  in  the  lower  House  by  Mr. 
Fox,  and  in  the  upper  by  earl  Moira ;  both  failed,  and  in 
reply  to  the  latter  lord  Grenville  unadvisedly  said,  "  If  any 
government  had  been  guilty  of  the  alleged  atrocities,  a  high- 
spirited  people  would  have  resisted."  On  the  19th  of  February, 
1798,  a  last  effort  to  effect  conciliation  was  made  by  earl 
Moira  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  but  it  totally  failed.  Ttie 
members  of  the  executive  directory  of  United  Irishmen  were 

•  Mr.  Grattan  announced  this  deternaination  in  the  following  re- 
markable words : — 

•'  I  speak  without  asperity,  I  speak  without  resentment,  I  speak 
perhaps,  my  delusion,  but  it  is  my  heartfelt  conviction  ;  1  speak  my 
apprehension  for  the  immediate  state  of  our  liberty,  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate state  of  our  empire.  I  see,  or  imagine  I  see,  in  your  system 
everything  which  is  dangerous  to  both ;  1  hope  I  am  mistaken  ;  at  least, 
I  hope  I  exaggerate  ;  possibly  I  may.  If  so,  I  shall  acknowledge  my 
error  with  more  satisfaction  than  is  usual  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
error.  I  cannot,  however,  banish  from  my  memory  the  lesson  of  the 
American  war ;  and  yet  at  that  time  the  English  government  was  at  the 
head  of  Europe,  and  was  possessed  of  resources  comparatively  un- 
broken ;  if  that  lesson  has  no  effect  upon  ministers,  surely  I  can  sug- 
gest nothing  that  will.  We  have  offered  you  our  measure,  you  will 
eject  it ;  we  deprecate  yours,  you  will  persevere :  having  no  hopes 
left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  duty,  we  shall 
trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  this  day  shall,  not  attend  the 
House  op  Commons."  (May  15,  1797.)— Grartaw's  Speedies,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34'.>. 
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not,  however  composed  of  that  stern  stuff,  necessary  to  the 
formation  ot  successful  conspirators  ;  they  shrunk  back  with 
horror  from  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  and  determined  not  to 
move  until  they  were  in  possession  of  a  force  too  overwhelm- 
ing to  be  resisted.  In  their  situation  delay  was  defeat;  the 
winds  and  the  waves  baffled  the  first  expedition  sent  from 
France  ;  and  the  inexplicable  blunders  of  the  French  directory 
prevented  the  sailing  of  another.  The  men  of  Ulster,  the 
great  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  grew  cold,  and  finally,  by  tlie 
treachery  of  an  accomplice,  government  obtained  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  plans,  and  possession  of  the  persons 
of  their  leaders.  In  the  language  of  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
(lord  Castlereagh,)  "  means  were  taken  to  make  the  rebellion 
explode,"  that  is,  by  systematic  cruelties  the  peasantry  were 
driven  into  premature  insurrection.  The  minister  "  cried 
havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."*  Dreadful  were  the 
excesses  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  licentious  soldiers,  and 
bigoted  yeomen  ;  dreadful  were  the  retaliations  of  the  infu- 
riate rabble.  But  a  description  of  such  scenes  is  not  neces- 
sary for  our  subject,  and  we  gladly  turn  from  the  painful 
topic. 

The  particulars  of  the  agreements  made  between  the  state- 
prisoners  and  the  government  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Sampson,  and  some  particulars  of  its  unprincipled  vio- 
lation by  the  ministry.  He  has  not,  however,  mentioned  one 
party  in  the  transaction  whose  strange  conduct  formed  the 
pretext  for  the  detention  of  the  Irish  prisoners  in  Fort  St, 
George.  This  was  Mr.  Rufus  King,  the  American  minister, 
who  took  it  upon  himself  to  declare  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  not  admit  the  Irish  exiles  into  their 
territories.    This  extraordinary  announcement  from  the  minis- 

*  Tlie  following  extracts  from  the  proclamations  issued  by  colonel 
Derham,  the  connmander  at  Belfast,  may  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  military  despotism  established  at  this  calamitous  period. 

" And  shall  it  be  found  hereafter  that  said  traitor  has  been 

concealed  by  any  person  or  persons,  or  by  the  knowledge  or  con- 
nivance of  any  person  or  persons  of  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
or  that  they  or  any  of  them  have  known  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
and  shall  not  have  given  notice  thereof  to  the  commandant  of  this 
town,  such  pn-son''s  houne  will  be  hnnit,  and  the  owner  thereof  hanged." 

"  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person  is  taken  up  by  the  patrols 
after  ten  o'clock,  he  will  be  fined  five  shillings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.     1/  the  dtlivqnent  is  not  able  to  pay  Jive  shillivgs,  he  will  be  brought 
to  a  druni'head  court-martialt  und  will  receive  one  hundred  lashes. 
(Signed)  "  J.'^mes  Derham, 

"  Colonel'Commandant." 

r   9 
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ter  of  a  republic  was  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  it  was 
unjustifiable  in  itself.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  about  to 
embark  for  the  United  States,  with  his  noble,  high-minded 
brother  Robert,  and  the  rest  of  his  family  ;  but  when  this 
unexpected  obstacle  was  raised,  that  gallant  yotith  was  de- 
tained to  engage  in  a  hopeless  conspiracy,  and  to  die  on  a 
scaffold. 

It  has  been  very  unjustly  reported  and  believed  that  Mr. 
Rufus  King  was  urged  to  act  this  strange  part  by  the  British 
government;  there  does  not  appear  the  slightest  ground  for 
such  a  suspicion.  Mr.  King  was  the  victim  of  the  general 
delusion  that  prevailed  respecting  the  motives  and  nature  of 
the  Irish  insurrection  ;  he  probably  looked  upon  the  state- 
prisoners  as  a  species  of  moral  monsters,  who  would  destroy 
any  country  in  which  they  found  refuge,  and  pollute  any  soil  on 
which  they  placed  a  foot.  The  general  opinion  propagated  by 
the  interested  defenders  of  oppression,  and  adopted  with  even 
more  than  ordinary  English  credulity,  was,  that  this  was  a  re- 
ligious war  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and 
this  monstrous  fiction  was  believed  when  it  was  perfectly  no- 
torious that  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  was  a  Protestant 
institution,  that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  the  great  majority 
not  only  of  the  directory,  but  of  the  general  body,  were  Pro- 
testants, and  finally,  that  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  insurrection  were  Protestants.  The  source  of  this  delu- 
sion and  the  nature  of  the  error  are  explained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  evidence  taken  befire  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  as  the  account  is  sanctioned  by  lord  Clare,  it  is 
impossible  that  even  the  most  violent  partisan  can  reject  it. 

Archbishop  of  Cashel.  "  Can  you  account  for  the  massacres 
committed  upon  the  Protestants  by  the  Papists  in  the  county 
of  Wexford  ?" 

JSPNevin.  "  My  lord,  I  am  far  from  being  the  apologist  of 
massacres  however  provoked  ;  but  if  I  am  rightly  informed  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  that  county,  the  massa- 
cres you  allude  to  were  acts  of  retaliation  upon  enemies, 
much  more  than  of  fanaticism  :  moreover,  my  lord,  it  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  this  country  scarcely  ever  to  have  knov\'n 
the  English  natives  or  settlers  otherwi'^e  tlian  as  enemies;  and 
in  his  language  the  Irish  peasant  has  but  one  name  for  Pro- 
testant and  Englishman,  and  confounds  them  ;  he  calls  both 
by  the  name  of  Sassanagh;  his  indignation,  therefore,  is  less 
against  a  religion  than  against  o/oe;   his  prejudice  is  the 
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effect  of  the  ignorance  he  is  kept  in,  and  tiie  treatment  he 
receives.  How  can  we  be  surprised  at  it,  when  so  much 
pains  are  taken  to  brutalize  him  ?" 

Loi'd  Chance/lor  Clare.  "  /  agree  with  Dr.  HPNevin. 
The  Iri-h  peasant  considers  the  two  words  as  synonymous; 
he  calls  the  Protestant  and  Englishman  indifl'erenlly  Sassw 
naff/i." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  painful  contemplation  of  this 
the  most  calamitous  period  in  Irish  history  to  contemplate 
the  honourable  and  kindly  reception  accorded  to  the  exiles  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Sampson,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Emmet, 
was  welcomed  as  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  he  was 
allowed  to  practise  at  the  American  bar,  and  gradually  rose 
to  fame  and  fortune.  He  found  none  to  imitate  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Rufus  King,  and  witnessed  the  general  reprobation 
poured  on  that  gentleman's  behaviour  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  1825  Mr.  Sampson  removed  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  following  extract  from  the  New  York  Gazette 
will  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  adopted 
country. 

"  COUNSELLOR  SAMPSON. 

"  On  the  eve  of  Mr.  Sampson's  departure  to  take  up  his  abode  m 
the  district  of  Columbia,  we  were  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  addressed  to  him  as  soon 
as  his  determination  to  change  his  residence  was  made  known. — Having 
given  us  permission  to  use  these  letters  at  our  discretion,  we  canno't 
tbrego  the  pleasure  of  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  with  whom  we  have  had  the  most  friendly  intercourse  for 
twenty  years,  by  laying  before  our  readers  proofs  of  the  high  and  en- 
viable estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-professors.  In 
addition  to  the  documents  which  we  now  present  to  the  public,  we 
have  seen  others  of  similar  import  from  C.  D.  Colden,  P.  A.  Jay, 
S.  Miller,  esqs.  and  several  others. 

"  We  understand  that  Mr.  Sampson's  reason  for  leaving  this  city' is 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  society  of  that  part  of  his  family  residing  at 
the  seat  of  government.  He  intends,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  to 
pursue  his  profession  as  counsellor  at  the  city  of  Washington. 

"  William  Sampson,  esq. 

"  ?Iew  YorJ,-,  WtJi  Nov.  1825. 
"  Deah.  Sir, — Having  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  card  announcing  your 
intention  to  remove  to  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 
your  kind  and  flattering  expression  of  regard  for  your  brethren  of  the 
bar,  we  think  it  due  to  you  to  say  that  we  cordially  reciprocate  your 
kind  assurance  of  attachment,  and  we  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without 
expressing  the  high  respect  we  entertain  for  your  attainments,  genius, 
and  virtues,  and  our  sense  of  your  honourable,  liberal,  and  gentle- 
manly deportment  in  your  intercourse  with  us,  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life  ;  and,  while  we  express  our  regret  at  your  removal  from  this 
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city,  where  wc  have  long  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  we 
tentler  you  our  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  your  health,  prosperity, 
and  happiiaess." 


Nathan  Sandford, 
C.  D.  Colden, 
H.  Maxwell, 
John  Duer, 
H.  D.  Sedgwick, 
Wm.  M.  Price, 
V/.  Seaman, 
J.  Oakley,  jun. 
JBenj.  Ferris, 
E.  W.  King, 
John  T.  Irving, 
Jesse  Hoyt, 
Elijah  T.  Phickney, 
J.  L.  Riker, 
M,  Ulshoeffer, 
Silvanus  Miller, 
H.  Ketchum, 
Wm.  Van  Hook, 
Wm.  E.  Dunscomb, 
Daniel  Lord,  jun. 
G.  C.  Verplanck, 
Benj.  Haight, 
Peter  De  Witt, 
Gabriel  Winter, 
Geo.  BrinckerhofF, 
A.  Bleecker, 
Wm.  Johnson, 
Cornelius  Bogert, 
Domlnick  T.  Blake, 
James  Anderson, 
Jeremiah  1.  Drake, 
Kichard  Hatfield, 
I.  M.  Ely, 
Alpheus  Sherman, 
James  V.  C.  Morris, 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins, 
W.  Silliman, 
Jacob  Morton, 
Wm.  Pauldhig, 


R.  Riker, 
John  Woodward, 
Charles  Baldwin, 
John  Ferguson, 
Charles  Graham, 
Thomas  Bolton, 
E.  A.  Bancker,  . 
Aug.  Floyd, 
Martin  S.  Wilkins, 
Alex.  L.  M 'Donald, 
John  Hildreth, 
J.  O.  Hoffman, 
Murray  Hoffinan, 
David  B.  Ogden, 
Isaac  A,  Johnson, 
Wm.  Slosson, 
Robt.  L.  Wilson, 

H.  Wheaton, 

Isaac  Young, 

Samuel  D.  Craig, 

John  L,  Laurence, 

Jacob  Townsend, 

T.  L.  Ogden, 

W.  B.  Lawrence, 

D.  Codwise, 

Geo.  W.  Strong, 

Jacob  Radcliff, 

£lijah  Paine, 

Samuel  Boyd, 

C.  White,  jun. 

Thos.  Addis  Emmet, 

R.  Swanton, 

J.  Blunt, 

R.  Emmet, 

Ogden  Edwards, 

David  Brush, 

Andrew  S.  Gan" 

John  B.  Scott, 

Charles  F.  Grun 


S.  Cowdrey, 
W.  C.  W  elm  ore, 
David  C.  Colden, 
George  Griffin, 
James  Smith, 
Adrian  Hegeman, 
Thomas  Morris, 
John  W.  Wyman, 
P.  W.  Radcliff', 
Geo.  W.  Morton, 
John  Anthon, 
Thomas  Fessenden, 
Wm.  L.  Morris, 
Hamilton  Spencer, 
Chas.  F.  Dinnies, 
Wm.  Ironside, 
J.  H,  Hatch, 
Joseph  Wallis, 
Edmund  Elmendorf, 
Wm.  S.  Sears, 
Benj.  Clark, 
Samuel  M.  Fitch, 
John  A.  Graham,; 
R.  Sedgwick, 
P.  C.  Van  Wyck, 
Josiah  Heddeii, 
S.  Jones, 
D.  S.  Jones, 
James  A.  Hamilton, 
Samuel  B.  Romaine, 
J.  Warren  Brackett, 
James  Campbell, 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell, 
James  Dill, 
Wm.  W.  Boyd, 
Erastus  Barnes, 
Elbert  Herring, 
James  Gerard,  . 


*'  New  York,  Nov.  11, 1R25. 
"  Deau  Sir,— I  cannot  permit  you  to  leave  this  state  without  express- 
iiig  to  you  my  high  sense  of  your  acceptable  and  meritorious  conduct 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  citizen  during  your  long  residence  in  it.  While 
I  regret  the  loss  which  your  absence  will  produce,  1  pray  you  to  be 
assured  that,  wherever  your  destination  may  be,  my  best  wishes  for 
your  health  and  hai)pincss  will  accompany  you.— I  am,  very  truly, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

*' D   WITT  Clinton. 
*'  Wm  Sampson,  esq." 


"  New  Yorlc,  GO,  Greenwich-street,  Nov.  9,  182.'). 
"  Dka  R  Si  n,— I  perceive,  by  one  of  t  he  papers  of  this  evening,  that  you 
are  about  to  remove  from  this  city  to  Georgetown,  in  the  territory  of 
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Columbia.  This  intention  was  to  me  entirely  new  and  unexpected, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  vou  my  unfeif^ned  regret  at 
the  loss  of  your  society,  and  my  sense  of  the  great  obligations  1  am 
under  to  you  for  your  in^-ariable  kindness  and  attention.  I  have  often 
been  delighted  and  instructed  by  your  professional  labours,  and  I  have 
always  been  disposed  to  render  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  your 
talents  and  learning,  liberality  and  taste,— to  your  sound  principles 
of  integrity,  honour,  and  candour,— to  your  polished  manners  and 
amiable  deportment ;— and  1  beg  leave  to  request  vou  to  be  assured  of 
my  ardent  wishes  for  your  future  welfare,  and  of  my  constant  respect 
and  esteem.  Witli  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Sampson,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

"  James  Kent. 
*'  fVm.  Sampson,  esq^ 

In  republishing  his  memoirs  in  this  country,  Mr.  Sampson 
is  anxious  to  refute  the  calumny  that  represented  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  people  of  England  ;  he  never  for  a  moment 
charged  the  faults  of  the  government  on  the  great  body  of 
the  population  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  now  submits 
his  case  to  their  judgment  is  the  best  proof  of  his  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  Englishmen.  He  knows  that  at 
periods  of  violent  political  excitement,  prejudices  may  cloud 
the  popular  understanding,  passion,  excited  by  misrepresenta- 
tion, prevent  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  insidious  arts  pervert 
generous  sympathies: — but  he  also  knows  that  there  is  in  the 
mind  of  England  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  honest  feeling, 
which  must  eventually  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice.  Ireland,  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  the 
land  of  his  birth,  the  country  for  which  his  first  wishes  were 
formed,  and  for  which  his  last  prayers  shall  be  offered — Ire- 
land, whose  memory  still  flourishes  green  in  his  heart,  and 
whose  name  recalls,  in  all  their  former  vigour  and  warmth, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  youthful  days,  when  confi- 
dence was  blooming  and  when  hope  was  young — Ireland, 
too,  may  peruse  with  some  profit,  and  perhaps  with  some 
pleasure,  the  memoirs  of  one,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
has  loved  her 

Not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
and  reciprocate  some  part  of  the  affection  that  the  exile  feels 
for  the  land 

Where  once  Iiis  careless  childhood  stray'd, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain. 


P.S.  The  editor,  in  conclusion,  deems  it  necessary  to  state, 
that  though  he  by  no  means  vouches  for  the  correctness  of 
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all  Mr.  Sampson's  opinions,  some  of  which,  indeed,  he  has 
controverted  in  the  notes,  he  is  prepared  to  say,  that,  having 
made  the  necessary  inquiries,  he  can  safely  pledge  himself 
for  the  general  authenticity  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the 
narrative. 

W.  C.  T. 

London^  March  1,  1832. 
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WILLIAM  SAMPSON. 


LETTER  I. 

Treason — Carlisle  Gaol — Bridewell. 

At  length,  my  friend,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  comply 
with  your  desne,  and  to  give  you  the  history  of  my 
extraordinary  persecution.  From  it  you  may  form  a 
judgment  of  that  system  of  government  which  drove 
the  unhappy  people  of  Ii eland  to  revolt.  But,  to  judge 
rightly,  you  should  also  be  aware,  that  of  many  thou- 
sand sucli  cases,  mine  is  one  of  the  most  mild. 

Before  any  open  violence  was  attempted  against  me, 
I  had  been  often  distantly  threatened,  and  indirectly 
insulted;  and  particularly  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1798,  I  was  charged  with  high  treason  by  the  aldermen 
of  Dublin.  This  charge  of  high  treason  was  upon  the 
following  ground.  The  printer  of  the  paper  called  The 
Press,  Mr.  Stockdale,  was  imprisoned  under  an  arbi- 
trary sentence  for  breach  of  privilege  in  not  answering 
to  interrogatories  tending  to  convict  him  before  a  par- 
liamentary committee.  And  whilst  he  was  lying  in 
gaol,  his  house  was  beset  by  a  large  military  force; 
and  his  afflicted  wife  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
terror.     This  scene  was  in  my  neighbourhood.     I  was 
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the  counsel  of  the  husband,  and  whilst  at  dinner  re- 
ceived a  request  from  Mrs.  Stockdale  to  go  and  confer 
with  the  high  sheriff  on  her  behalf,  and  to  deprecate 
the  vengeance  that  was  threatened.     I  found  the  house 
crowded  with  military,  who  threatened  to  demolish  it, 
as  other  printers'  houses  had  been  demolished.     The 
types  and  printing  implements  were  destroyed,  and 
the  unfortunate  woman  thrown  into  an  agony  of  terror. 
After  interceding  with  the  sheriff,  he  conducted  me  to 
the  door.     Mrs.  Stockdale's  sister  having  picked  up  a 
parcel  of  ball  cartridges,  deposited  by  the  sheriff  him- 
self, or  by  his  consent,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  against  a    mob,  became  fearful 
that  they  might  be  made  a  pretext  for  a  massacre,  took 
advantage  of  the  door  being  opened  for  me  to  carry 
tiiem  away.     They  broke  through  her  apron,  and  scat- 
tered upon  the   flags.     The   whole    sergeant's   guard 
crying  out,  that   they  had  found   the  croppy  s  pillst 
pursued  me  at  full  speed.     1  turned  short  to  meet  them, 
and  by  that  means  checked   their  fury.     I  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  near  twenty  bayonets  presented 
to  my  body,  each  soldier  encouraging  his  comrade  to 
run  me  through.     I  assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and 
security  beyond  what  I  felt,  and  appealed  to  the  sergeant, 
who,  after  some  rough  parley,  led  me  back  a  prisoner 
to  his  officers  within.     He,  the  lady,  the  sergeant,  and 
some  others,  underwent  an  examination,  and,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  I  was  told  by  alderman  Carleton  that 
there  was  a  charge   against   me   amounting   to   high 
treason,  but  that  if  I  would  be  upon  honour  to  present 
myself  to  him  on  the  following  day,  he  would  enlarge 
me.     I  went  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hill  Wilson,   and  the   honourable 
John  Leeson,  to  demand  some  explanation  :  the  alder- 
man was  denied,  and  theie  the  matter  finished,  as  it 
began — in  buffoonery. 

I  learned  afterwards,  that  the  investment  and  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Stockdale's  house  was  to  prevent  an  in- 
tended publication  in  the  Press,  against  lord  Clare, 
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from  circulating.  That  side  of  the  newspaper,  how- 
ever, which  contained  it,  had  already  been  printed, 
and  the  soldiers  who  made  prize  of  the  impression, 
circulated  it  rapidly  at  a  great  advanced  price. 

But  the  event  from  which  my  present  persecution 
flows,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  was  an  attempt  to 
make  me  a  prisoner  on  the  12th  of  March  of  the  same 
year;  a  day  famous  for  the  arrest  of  many  men  dis- 
tinguished, at  that  time,  by  their  qualities,  but  more  so 
by  their  sufferings  since. 

This  was  considered  by  my  enemies  a  good  occasion 
to  repair  the  blunders  of  the  former  day  ;  and  I  was, 
without  the  slightest  pretext,  included  in  the  list  of 
common  proscription. 

It  was  probably  hoped,  that  in  the  seizure  of  my 
papers  something  might  be  found  to  justify  so  violent 
a  measure;  but  no  such  ground  appearing,  more  scan- 
dalous means  were  resorted  to ;  and  an  officer  of  the 
Cavan  militia,  Mr.  Colclough,  was  found  so  unworthy 
of  his  profession  as  to  be  the  instrument  of  that  scan- 
dal, and  to  propagate  that  he  had  found  a  commission 
naming  me  a  French  general.  And  a  noble  lord 
(Glentworth)  did  not  scruple  to  proclaim  the  same 
falsehood  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  college  corps 
of  yeomanry  on  their  parade.  Such  was  the  foul  com- 
mencement of  that  abomination,  of  which  you  must 
have  patience  to  listen  to  the  detail. 

Being  from  home  when  the  house  I  inhabited  was 
beset,  my  first  care  was  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety, 
from  whence  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
earl  Camden,  which  was  put  into  his  hand  by  general 
Crosbie;  and  another  to  the  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  which  was  delivered  by  the  honourable  John 
Leeson.  In  each  of  these  letters  I  offered  to  surrendei- 
instantly,  on  the  promise  of  receiving  a  trial. 

No  answer  being  given,  I  remained  in  Dublin  until 

the  16th  of  April,  when  the  terror  became  so  atrocious 

that  humanity  could  no  longer  endure  it.     In  every 

quarter  of  the  metropolis,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 

b2 
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the  tortured  were  to  be  heard,  and  that  through  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Men  were  taken  at  ran- 
dom without  process  or  accusation,  and  tortured  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  community.  Bloody 
theatres  were  opened  by  these  self-constituted  inqui- 
sitors, and  new  and  unheard  of  machines  were  invented 
for  their  diabolical  purposes.*      Unhappily  in  every 

*  The  tortures  administered  by  the  dominant  party  during 
the  "  Irish  reign  of  terror"  cannot  be  surpassed,  perhaps  not 
paralleled,  in  the  annals  of  human  suffering  and  crime.  The 
torture  of  the  lash  was  daily  practised  at  J.  C.  Beresford's 
riding  school,  the  Castle  yards,  the  old  Custom-house,  and  the 
several  military  depots,  on  all  who  were  "  suspected  of  being 
suspicious."  One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  on  what 
groundless  suspicions  such  cruelties  were  inflicted.  A  youth 
named  Bergan  was  flogged  to  death  for  having  in  his  pos- 
session a  ring,  with  the  national  device  of  the  shamrock. 

The  pitch-cap  was  invented,  it  is  said,  by  a  noble  lord ; 
a  paper  cap  lined  with  melted  pitch  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  the  hot  liquid  frequently  streamed  into  his  eyes, 
and  added  blindness  to  his  other  pains,  a  circumstance  which 
always  added  to  the  delight  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
inhuman  sport.  The  cap  was  sometimes  rudely  torn  from  the 
head,  bringing  with  it  hair  and  skin  ;  at  other  times  fire  was 
communicated  to  the  paper,  and  the  wretch's  skull  scorched 
to  the  bone.  It  was  no  unusual  spectacle  to  behold  miserable 
victims  smeared  with  pitch  and  gore,  blinded  and  maddened 
by  pain,  running  like  maniacs  through  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
followed  by  noblemen,  magistrates,  and  officers,  who  took  a 
fiendish  delight  in  witnessing  their  agonized  gestures. 

Half-hanging  was  a  common  means  of  extorting  confession  ; 
and  some,  trom  long  practice,  had  acquired  such  dexterity 
that  they  could  tell  the  exact  moment  when  the  vital  spark 
was  about  to  flit.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  execution- 
ers was  lieutenant  Heppenstal,  commonly  called  the  walking 
gallows;  as  from  his  great  size  and  strength  he  was  enabled  to 
inflict  strangulation  by  suspending  the  victims  over  his  shoul- 
der. Duiing  the  "  reign  of  terror"  his  exertions  were  the 
theme  of  eulogy,  but  when  angry  passions  became  oool,  he 
was  universally  shunned,  and  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
lowest  dissipation.     He  died  a  miserable  death  of  loathsome 
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country,  history  is  but  the  record  of  black  crimes ;  but 
if  ever  this  history  comes  to  be  fairly  written,  whatever 
has  yet  been  held  up  to  the  execration  of  mankind, 
will  fade  before  it.  For  it  had  not  happened  before, 
in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  to  inflict  torture  and  to 
offer  bribe  at  the  same  moment.  In  this  bloody  reign, 
the  coward  and  the  traitor  were  sure  of  wealth  and 
power ;  the  brave  and  the  loyal  to  suffer  death  or  tor- 
ture. The  very  mansion  of  the  viceroy  was  peopled 
with  salaried  denouncers,  kept  in  secret,  and  led  out 
only  for  purposes  of  death.  Some  of  them,  struck 
with  remorse,  have  since  published  their  own  crimes, 
and  some  have  been  hanged  by  their  employers.* 

disease,  neglected  by  those  who  had  once  instigated  his 
enormities. 

A  sergeant  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  nicknamed  Tom  the 
Devil,  invented  a  new  torture ;  it  was  to  cut  the  hair  close  to 
the  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  place  in  the  furrows  a  traia 
of  gunpowder,  and  fire  it  on  the  victim's  head. 

Wives,  children,  parents,  sisters  were  brought  to  see  these 
tortures  inflicted  on  their  nearest  relatives,  that  out  of  their 
feelings  might  be  extorted  some  denunciation,  true  or  false, 
which  the  virtue  of  the  sufferer  had  withheld. 

These  tortures,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  inflicted  not 
as  a  punishment  for  guilt,  but  as  the  means  of  acquiring 
information  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  victims  were  innocent. 

*  Hyland,  who  had  been  half-hanged  by  Heppenstal, 
refused  to  give  evidence  against  a  person  named  Kennedy. 
He  was  immediately  removed  from  the  table  to  the  dock, 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Neither  did  his  virtue  save 
Kennedy — indeed  how  could  it  ? — Norbury  was  the  judge. 
The  fate  of  Jemmy  O'Bryen  is  known  to  those  who  have  read 
that  valuable  piece  of  Irish  history,  Curran's  life,  by  his  son  ; 
having  failed  to  convict  his  victims,  he  was  disregarded  by 
his  employers,  and  having  killed  an  old  man  for  calling  him 
an  informer,  he  was  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
The  exultation  of  the  mob  when  this  wretch  was  brought  out 
for  execution  was  horrible.  His  last  moments  were  embit- 
tered by  terrific  execrations,  and  when  the  drop  fell,  ashout 
of  joy  burst  from  the  assembled  multitude. 
B  3 
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To  avoid  such  scenes,  disgraceful  to  the  name  of 
man,  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  British 
constitution,  on  the  day  abovementioned  (the  16th  of 
April,  1798)  I  embarked  in  a  collier  ship  for  Whitehaven, 
and  was  on  the  following  morning  arrested  on  my  land- 
ing, pursuant  to  general  orders  issued  to  the  officers 
of  that  port.  From  hence  I  was  sent  to  the  county 
gaol  of  Carlisle,  merely  because  I  refused  to  tell  my 
name ;  and  my  servant,  John  Russel,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  too  much  reason  to  speak  hereafter,  was  detained 
a  prisoner  in  the  workhouse  at  Whitehaven. 

Though  L  never  did,  nor  ever  shall  fear  my  ene- 
mies, I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  brave  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, seeing  they  had  the  power  of  putting  me  in  gaol, 
from  whence  the  law  had  no  power  to  set  me  free ; 
and  I  therefore  passed  by  the  name  of  Williams,  being 
nearly  my  name  by  baptism.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  my  servant  to  disclose  my  name,  but  he 
refused  ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  place  were  mean 
enough  to  publish  that  lie  had  betrayed  me.  Happily 
torture  had  not  then,  nor  has  yet  been  introduced  into 
England:  that  may  be  referred  for  the  future;  and 
those  means  which  have  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  Ireland — biibery,  corruption, 
division,  torture,  religion,  and  military  executions — 
may,  much  sooner  than  many  think,  be  employed  to 
clear  away  the  ruins  of  British  liberty.  And  the  Irish 
may,  in  their  turn,  be  led  over  to  England  to  repay  the 
benefits  they  have  received. 

Whilst  in  Carlisle,  I  obtained  leave  from  the  magis- 
trates and  gaoler  to  write  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  then 
secretary  of  state,  requesting  earnestly  to  be  sent  to 
trial,  if  any  one  had  been  impudent  enough  to  charge 
me  with  any  crime.  Or,  if  that  justice  was  not  granted, 
that  I  might  rather  remain  where  I  was,  than  to  be 
again  forced  amidst  the  horrors  which  raged  in  my 
own  country.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  requests  were  listened  to,  and  I  was  sent  back 
again  to  Uublia  with  my  servant,  where  we  landed  on 
the  5lh  of  May. 
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It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  the  vexations 
I  experienced  in  Carlisle,  they  are  so  eclipsed  by  the 
horrors  which  were  to  follow.  The  gaoler,  Mr.  Wilson, 
was  by  profession  a  butcher.  The  moment  I  saw  his 
face  I  recollected  having  been  present  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  during  my  attendance  as  a  student, 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
having  kidnapped  an  old  man,  and  married  him  by 
force  to  a  woman,  his  accomplice.  This  sentence  he 
had  strictly  undergone,  and  so  far  that  fault  was  ex- 
piated ;  and  he  was  now,  for  his  services  at  elections 
for  members  of  parliament,  under  the  special  protection 
of  lord  Lonsdale,  named  gaoler  of  the  county  prison. 
Such  was  the  man  who  celebrated  his  clemency  in 
accepting  of  payment  for  not  putting  me  in  irons;  and 
who,  when  I  was  with  difficulty  allowed  a  bed  to 
repose  myself  upon,  insisted  upon  sharing  it  with  me. 
One  messenger  came  from  London,  another  from 
Dublin ;  and  so  averse  was  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  that  country  to  such  proceedings,  that  the  messen- 
ger's quarters  were  surrounded  by  guards,  patrols 
went  round  ihe  city,  and  I  could  scarcely  prevent  my 
rescue.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  persecution 
you  have  desired  me  to  relate  so  circumstantially. 

I  was,  upon  landing  in  Dublin,  taken  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Mr.  Cooke,  as  it  was  told  me,  to  be  examined. 
1  was  locked  up  some  hours,  but  this  gentleman  did 
not  think  proper  to  examine  me;  and  he  judged  well  : 
perhaps,  upon  examining  himself,  he  thought  it  best 
not  to  examine  me. 

From  hence  I  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  Castle 
tavern,  where,  eight  and  day,  two  sentinels  were  placed 
in  my  room.  From  these  sentinels  I  learned  to  what 
atrocious  length  the  brutal^icentiousness  of  the  military 
had  been  encouraged.  A  young  man  of  the  North 
Cork  militia,  whom  I  had,  by  civilities,  drawn  into 
conversation,  frankly  regretted  the  free  quarters  in 
Kildare,  where,  he  said,  that,  amongst  other  advantages, 
they  had  their  will  of  the  men's  wives  and  daughters. 
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I  asked  him  if  his  officers  permitted  that;  and  he 
answered  by  a  story  of  one  who  had  ordered  a  farmer, 
during  the  time  of  the  free  quarters,  to  bring  him  his 
daughter  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  under  pain  of 
having  his  house  burned.  The  young  girl  had  been 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  parish.  The  father  would 
not  be  the  instrument  of  his  daughter's  pollution.  And 
this  young  soldier  assured  me  he  had  been  one  who, 
by  his  officer's  command,  had  burned  the  house  of  the 
father.  And  this  was  called  loyalty  to  the  king  and 
British  constitution  ;  and  now  this  crime,  with  a  million 
of  others,  is  indemnified  by  law  ;  whilst  I,  who  would 
rather  die  than  countenance  such  atrocity,  am,  without 
inquiry,  dungeoned,  proclaimed,  pursued,  and  exded. 
And  still,  great  as  my  wrongs  are,  they  are  but  as 
shadows  of  those  of  thousands  of  my  countrymen. 

On  the  7th  of  May  I  was  taken,  with  a  long  pro- 
cession of  prisoners,  all  strangers  to  me,  to  Bridewell, 
where  I  was  doomed  to  suffer  what  honest  men  must 
ever  expect  when  in  the  power  of  those  whose  crimes 
they  have  opposed.  In  Bridewell  I  was  locked  up  in 
dismal  solitude  for  many  months. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning,  before  I  go  further,  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  Mr.  Cooke's  office  in  the 
Castle,  It  was  full  of  those  arms  which  had  been  at 
different .  times,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  peasants. 
They  were  chiefly  pikes  of  a  most  rude  workmanship, 
and  forms  the  most  grotesque :  green  crooked  sticks 
cut  out  of  the  hedges,  with  long  spikes,  nails,  knives, 
or  scythe  blades  fastened  on  the  end  of  them,  very 
emblematical  of  the  poverty  and  desperation  of  these 
unhappy  warriors  :  and  showing,  in  a  strong  light,  the 
wonderful  effects  of  despair,  and  the  courage  it  inspires. 
Never  did  human  eyes  behold  so  curious  an  armoury 
as  this  secretary's  office. 
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LETTER  II. 

M'Dongall — Trevor — Torture — Notice  of  Trial. 

The  first  occurrence  in  Bridewell  wliich  gave  me  plea- 
sure was  a  notice  of  trial,  served  upon  me  in  due  form. 
I  thought  my  enemies  now  committed  past  retreat, 
and  I  vainly  anticipated  the  triumph  I  should  have  in 
their  confrontation  and  confusion.  I  feared  neither 
corrupt  judges,  packed  juries,  hired  witnesses,  trea- 
cherous advocates,  nor  terror-struck  friends.  I  was 
all-sufficient  for  myself  against  such  hosts.  I  had  no 
need  of  defence,  but  had  much  of  accusation  to  bring 
forth.  I  had  committed  no  murders  nor  treasons.  I 
had  burned  no  houses,  nor  tortured  no  free  men.  I 
asked  no  absolution  in  acts  of  parliament,  passed  in 
one  session  to  indemnify  the  crimes  of  the  preceding 
one.  I  had  legally  and  loyally  defended  the  acknow- 
ledged rights  of  my  countrymen.  I  had  opposed  my- 
self with  honest  firmness  to  the  crimes  of  arson,  treason, 
murder,  and  torture ;  and  rather  than  my  country- 
women should  be  deflowered,  I  was  ready,  as  it  was 
my  duty,  to  defend  them  with  my  life.  I  had  done 
more  ;  for  when  the  boiling  indignation  of  the  people 
pointed  to  self-preservation,  through  individual  retalia- 
tion, I  had  spent  sleepless  nights  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  who,  after  so  many  years  of  vengeance,  seem 
still  to  hunt  for  mine.  But  think  not,  my  friend,  that 
I  should  ever  condescend  to  make  a  merit  of  this  to 
those  despicable  men.  The  principle  of  my  actions 
was  too  pure  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  their 
degraded  persons. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  locked  up  in  secret,  my 
servant  had  found  protection  in  the  house  and  service 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeson,  with  the  friendly  condition  of 
restoring  him  to  me  as  soon  as  I  should  be  set  free. 
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He  was  allowed  to  come  at  times  for  my  linen  and 
other  necessary  commissions,  under  the  bars  of"  my 
window ;  but  only  got  leave  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  the  keeper,  or  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 
Upon  receiving  the  notice  of  trial,  I  sent  him  with  the 
good  news  to  Mr.  Vincent,  an  attorney  connected  by 
marriage  with  my  family,  to  request  this  gentleman  to 
come  and  consult  with  me  upon  the  necessary  steps 
towards  justifying  myself,  and  confounding  my  ac- 
cusers, if  any  should  dare  to  appear  against  me.  But, 
unhappily,  there  was  no  thought  of  trying  me,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  atrocious  result  of  this  insolent  mockery 
of  justice.  Mr.  Vincent,  pursuant  to  my  request,  wrote 
in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  seemed  now  to  have  usurped  all  civil  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases,  for  leave  to  come  to  me,  and  received  for 
answer — a  refusal.  That  I  might  be  apprized  of  this, 
for  he  dared  not  now  come  himself,  even  in  sight  of 
my  prison,  he  copied  Mr.  Cooke's  note,  and  sent  it 
open,  by  my  servant  John,  who  delivered  it  to  be  read 
by  the  gaoler ;  and  afterwards  it  was  handed  up  through 
the  iron  bars  of  my  window,  upon  the  point  of  the 
sergeant's  halberd.  Such  was  the  crime  for  which  this 
unfortunate  young  man  was  pursued,  dragged  forcibly 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Leeson  to  the  barracks  of  the 
Cavan  militia,  where  he  was  put  to  the  cruellest  torture. 
One  executioner  was  brought  to  relieve  another :  his 
back  and  shoulders  were  first  mangled,  and  then  the 
rest  of  his  body  bared,  and  wantonly  lacerated.  This 
done,  he  was  thrown,  raw  and  smarting,  upon  the 
boards  of  the  guard-room,  with  a  threat  of  a  similar 
execution  on  the  following  day,  which  he  certainly 
must  have  undergone,  had  not  Mr.  Leeson  made 
interest  to  save  him,  a  favour  which  he  with  difficulty 
obtained.  Though  the  bringing  of  the  letter  touching 
the  subject  of  my  trial  was  the  pretext  for  this  infamous 
deed,  yet  the  farther  object  appeared  during  the  exe- 
cution :  for,  as  often  as  the  torture  was  suspended,  the 
^oung   man  was   exhorted   to  save  himself  by  some 
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denunciation  of  his  master.  Such  was  the  end  of  that 
famous  notice  of  trial,  of  wliich,  from  that  day  forward, 
I  could  never  hear  a  word. 

From  this  faithful  servant  himself,  I  never  should 
have  heard  of  this  transaction,  so  generously  anxious 
was  he  to  spare  me  such  vexation  in  the  then  danger- 
ous state  of  my  health.  But  I  had  a  doctor  who  was 
not  so  tender,  and  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  it  to  me.  As  this  doctor  made  part  of 
the  system,  it  is  right  I  should  say  a  few  words  of  him. 

Being  deeply  affected  in  my  lungs,  I  had  requested 
to  see  some  physician  in  whom  I  could  confide.  But, 
instead  of  that  indulgence,  there  was  sent  me  a  certain 
Mr.  Trevor,  from  the  military  hospital,  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary ;  but  whose  chief  practice,  one  would  sup- 
pose, had  been  to  stand  by  at  military  executions,  and 
prescribe  how  much  a  patient  could  be  made  to  suffer 
short  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Amongst  civilized  men 
a  doctor  is  a  friend,  bringing  to  suffering  humanity  the 
consolations  it  requires,  and  comforting  even  when  he 
cannot  cure.  But  such  a  person  would  have  ill-suited 
the  views  of  the  governing  faction.  This  man's  first 
care  was  not  for  my  health.  His  first  ordinance  was 
that  another  bolt  should  be  added  to  those  already 
sufficiently  massive  on  my  door,  and  to  threaten  the 
turnkey  with  flogging  if  he  did  not  keep  me  close. 
How  far  the  turnkey  deserved  to  be  whipped  for  his 
too  much  tenderness,  you  will  judge  from  his  history, 
which  I  had  from  his  own  mouth.  As  he  was  another 
part  of  the  system,  it  may  be  worth  relating. 

His  name  was  John  M'Dougall.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Down,  and  having  been  formerly, 
during  the  time  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  charged  with 
various  crimes,  amongst  which  was  the  burning  of  Mr. 
Waddel  Cunningham's  house,  and  his  name  proclaimed 
in  the  newspapers  with  a  reward  for  his  arrest,  he  took 
advantage  of  his  religion  to  save  him  from  the  fate 
that  threatened  him.  For  about  that  time  Mr.  George 
Robert  Fitzgerald  had  advertised   for  Protestants   to 
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replace  the  Papist  tenantry  on  his  lands,  as  these  latter 
being  proscribed  for  their  religion's  sake,  and  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament, 
were  unserviceable  to  his  ambition,  and  as  such  to  be 
turned   off  his    estate.*     Everybody  knows    by   what 

*  The  extraordinary  circumstances  to  which  the  writer 
alludes,  though  once  sufficiently  notorious,  are  now  almost 
forgotten  :  but  they  are  too  interesting  to  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  oblivion. 

George  Robert  Fitzgerald  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  and  inherited  a  large  estate  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ; 
nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  fine  form  which  enabled  him  to 
become  conspicuous  in  all  fashionable  exercises,  she  had 
also  bestowed  on  him  great  talents,  which  were  unfortunately 
not  improved  by  moral  education.  At  the  period  of  tlie 
volunteer  associations,  when  his  uncle,  the  eccentric  bishop 
of  Derry,  who  was  also  earl  of  Bristol,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  patriots,  and  affected  almost  regal  state,  G.  R. 
Fitzgerald  raised  a  squadron  jOT  light  dragoons  that  acted  as  a 
body-guard  to  the  bishop.  The  graceful  demeanour  and 
polished  manners  of  the  young  volunteer  rendered  him  a  uni- 
versal favourite  in  the  Irish  metropolis;  but  his  haughty  spirit 
of  dictation  and  stern  vindictiveness  raised  a  powerful  party 
against  him  among  the  gentry  of  his  native  county.  To  op- 
pose this  coalition  Fitzgerald  levied  a  domestic  army  com- 
posed chiefly  of  those  wiio  sought  refuge  from  the  law  in  the 
wilds  of  Connaught,  a  province  where  within  the  memory  of 
man,  it  was  proverbial  that  "  the  king's  writ  did  not  run." 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  such  adventurers  as  chance 
brought  in  his  way;  ho  studied  the  Scotch  and  English 
calendars  of  crime,  and  hastened  to  enlist  among  his  gladia- 
tors all  adventurers  of  talent  that  were  conspicuous  in  these 
records.  Fame  brought  to  his  ears  the  achievements  of  a 
London  attorney,  named  Breaknoch,  who  was  said  to  have 
saved  from  the  gallows  a  man  accused  of  highway  robbery  on 
a  moonlight  night,  by  procuring  the  printing  of  several  forged 
almanacs,  in  which  the  night  laid  in  the  indictment  was  de- 
scribed as  perfectly  dark.  It  was  added  that  Breaknoch  had 
tried  some  other  tricks  of  genius  with  less  success,  and  had 
been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France.  Fitzgerald  succeeded 
in  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  ingenious  exile,  which  ter- 
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crime  that  unhappy  man,  endowed  with  the  joint 
advantages  of  biith,  talents,  and  education,  forfeited 

minated  in  the  removal  of  Breaknoch  to  Ireland,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  chief  direction  of  Fitzgerald's  affairs. 

The  chief  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
was  Mr.  P.  R.  M'Donnell,  a  man  of  mild  and  amiable  habits, 
but  too  high-spirited  to  submit  to  the  usurpations  of  his  vio- 
lent neighbour.  Fitzgerald  resolved  to  remove  his  rival  by 
assassination,  and  an  opportunity  was  taken  to  tire  at  him  as 
he  passed  Fitzgerald's  house,  but  the  shot  only  wounded  his 
leg.  This  base  attempt  excited  great  indignation,  and  two 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  Messrs.  Hipson  and  Gallaher, 
joined  McDonnell  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  miscreant  who 
had  fired  the  shot  to  justice.  They  failed  in  the  attempt ; 
the  wretch  \i'as  acquitted  at  the  assizes  of  Castlebar,  under 
circumstances  not  very  creditable  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
jury  :  but  Fitzgerald,  indignant  that  "  one  of  his  people" 
should  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  trial,  added  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Hipson  and  Gallaher  to  the  list  of  victims. 
M'Donnell,  affrighted  by  Fitzgerald's  threats,  quitted  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country  and  took  lodgings  in  Castlebar.  On  the 
20th  of  February,  1786,  he  returned  home  to  give  some  neces- 
sary directions  to  his  servants,  and  prevailed  on  Messrs.  Hipson 
and  Gallaher  to  accompany  him  as  an  escort.  Fitzgerald's  spies 
soon  brought  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  their  master,  a  war- 
rant on  a  fictitious  charge  of  assault  was  easily  procured  from 
a  magistrate  named  O'Meally,  and  a  party  of  the  domestic 
gladiators  proceeded  to  arrest  the  three  gentlemen.  M'Donnell 
and  his  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  escape  ;  they  were 
seized,  bound  as  felons,  and  conveyed  to  their  enemy's  house. 
During  the  night  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  Fitzgerald  and 
his  associates  ;  where  Breaknoch  proposed  a  scheme  of  mur* 
der  which  was  readily  adopted.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  brought  out  the  next  morning  as  if  for 
transmission  to  Castlebar,  that  a  cry  of  rescue  should  be 
raised,  and  the  gentlemen  shot  under  pretence  of  preventing 
their  escape. 

This  extraordinary  plan  was  put  into  execution  in  Fitz- 
gerald's park  ;  the  cry  of  rescue  was  raised  by  the  steward, 
Scotch  Andrew,  and  two  volleys  instantly  fired.  Hipson 
fell  dead,  Gallaher  and  M'Donnell  were  i^everely  wounded, 
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his  life  :  and  of  the  fate  that  he,  with  his  principal 
accomplice,    Breaknoch,   was    sentenced    to   undergo. 

but  Scotch  Andrew  and  others  terminated  the  existence  of  the 
latter  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  ;  the  former  was 
conveyed  back  to  the  house. 

The  news  of  the  crime  spread  rapidly,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  day  a  detachment  of  military,  aided  by  a  crowd  of 
volunteers,  surrounded  the  house,  arrested  the  assassins,  and 
rescued  Gallaher.  The  government  displayed  an  honourable 
anxiety  to  punish  such  an  atrocious  outrage  ;  the  attorney- 
general  (Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  earl  of  Clare)  was  sent  down 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  unusual  care  was  taken  to 
secure  an  impartial  jury.  It  will  surprise  the  English  reader 
to  learn  that  the  principal  witness  for  the  crown  was  "  Scotch 
Andrew,"  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  murder.  Breaknoch 
and  Fitzgerald  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced,  to  their 
own  great  astonishment,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  sus- 
pected the  sincerity  of  government.  The  numerous  noble 
families  with  which  Fitzgerald  was  connected  used  every 
exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  grave  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  legality  of  his  conviction.  It  was  plausibly 
urged  that  accessories  could  not  be  convicted  before  the  trial 
of  the  principal,  and  the  admission  of  the  actual  perpetrator's 
evidence  was  deservedly  reprobated.  The  viceroy,  however, 
was  determined  that  the  crime  should  not  go  unpunished, 
though  the  legal  authorities  were  known  to  entertain  serious 
doubts  on  the  subject  ;  judge  Robinson  indeed  went  so  far 
as  to  describe  the  transaction  as  one  in  which  "  the  murderer 
was  murdered," 

The  last  act  of  this  eventful  history  was  as  strange  as  the 
preceding.  When  Fitzgerald  was  brought  out  for  execution 
he  exhibited  a  hardened  profligacy  of  demeanour,  rejected 
the  aid  of  the  attending  clergymen,  and  submitted  to  the 
executioner  as  if  he  gloried  in  his  guilt.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  been  turned  off  when  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was 
precipitated  from  a  great  height ;  a  long  interval  elapsed 
before  another  rope  could  be  procured,  during  M'hich  Fitz- 
gerald earnestly  solicited  those  religious  consolations  which 
he  had  before  refused  with  scorn,  and  when  brought  to  the 
scaffold  a  second  time,  he  died  with  every  appearance  of 
piety  and  penitence. 
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John  M'Dougall,  who  had  been  too  near  a  luitness  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  Randall  M'Donnell,  was 
however  reserved  for  other  destinies.  He  once  more 
found  it  not  imprudent  to  emigrate,  and  for  this  time 
took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where,  having  unfortunately 
knocked  out  the  eye  of  a  man,  he,  in  order  to  wash 
out  this  offence,  in  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country, 
and  to  merit  the  rewards  given  to  those  who  forward 
the  recruiting  service,  swore  two  of  his  prosecutors  to 
be  deserters  from  the  army,  and  himself  enlisted  in  the 
Dumbarton  fencibles,  to  fight  in  the  great  cause  of  the 
throne  and  the  altar. 

On  his  return  from  Guernsey,  where  he  had  been 
some  years  in  garrison,  he  found  in  Ireland,  in  a  con- 
genial administration,  the  road  to  new  promotion,  and 
was  selected  from  his  corps  as  the  fiitest  for  the  office 
he  now  held. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  how  so  finished 
a  politician  could  have  been  so  much  off  his  guard,  as 
to  make  these  confessions  to  a  prisoner  under  his  care. 
I  myself  was  much  surprised  at  it;  but  it  seems  wisely 
ordained  that  some  fatality  should  ever  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  enormity,  and  detection  almost  ever  follow 
guilt,  though  often  too  late  for  this  world's  justice. 
What  led  to  these  discoveries  was  as  follows. 

Colonel  Maxwell,*  of  the  same  militia  regiment,  in 
whose  barracks,  and  by  whose  soldiers  my  servant  had 
been  tortured  ;  and  one  of  whose  officers  ("Mr.  Col- 
clough)  had  affirmed  that  he  had  found  amongst  my 
papers  a  French  general's  commission ;  this  colonel, 
son  of  a  right  reverend  bishop,  had,  about  this  time, 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 


*  Known  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  Colonel 
Barry,  a  name  which  he  took  on  inheriting  the  Barry  estate 
in  Wexford.  He  is  now  Lord  Farnham,  and  continues  to  be 
conspicuous  for  intolerant  opinions  and  the  advocacy  of 
violent  measures. 

c  2 
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prisoners  in  the  civil  custody  should  be  taken  out  and 
dealt  with  militarily.  I  believe,  without  exaggeration, 
that  this  was  no  less  than  to  say,  that  we  should 
all  be  murdered.  And  it  was  given  to  understand, 
that  my  life,  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
sliould  be  answerable  for  the  approach  of  any  insur- 
gents towards  the  prison. 

Th.e  manner  in  which  the  Terrorists  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  received  this  motion,  made  it  plain 
how  many  ready  instruments  there  were  for  such  a 
crime.  I  therefore  attempted  to  engage  Mr.  M'Dou- 
gall,  by  his  interest,  not  to  take  part  in  such  a  murder; 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  surmount  every  scruple, 
save  the  sense  of  danger  to  himself,  and  the  additional 
difficulty  of  his  escaping  after  being  so  long  proclaimed 
with  a  reward  for  his  arrest,  and  a  description  pub- 
lished of  his  person.  Thus  it  was,  that  balancing  be- 
tween avarice  and  fear,  he  deigned  to  make  me  this 
revelation,  and  favour  me  with  his  confidence. 

I  will,  however,  before  I  pass  this  man  of  confidence 
by,  give  you  another  characteristic  anecdote  of  him. 
One  day,  after  a  long  and  rigorous  seclusion,  he  pro- 
posed to  let  me,  through  s])ecial  indulgence,  go  down 
to  amuse  myself  with  another  prisoner  in  the  court- 
yard. So  new  and  so  gratifying  a  permission  was  not 
to  be  refused.  He  turned  the  key  in  the  outer  door 
to  prevent  surprise,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  I 
missed  a  number  of  guineas  from  a  sack  which  I  had 
always  left  loose.  Upon  missing  this  money  I  applied 
to  doctor  Trevor,  who  instead  of  doctor  was  now  in 
the  character  of  a  military  inspector  of  these  strong 
places,  and  a  countercheck  upon  the  humanity  of  the 
gaolers.  A  search  was  promptly  and  peremptorily  de- 
creed. John  M'Dougall  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
in  his  first  flurry  discovered  that  he  had  twelve  guineas 
stitched  up  in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  ;  but  he 
said  it  would  soon  appear  clear  to  every  body  that 
they  were  not  my  guineas,  but  his  own,  as  they  would 
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be  found  mildewed,  being  the  same  he  had  carried 
with  him  over  the  seas  to  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and 
from  thence  home  again.  This  assertion,  whatever 
pretensions  he  might  have  as  an  alchemist,  proved  him 
but  a  bad  chemist.  But  there  was  another  stumbling- 
block.  Besides  that  the  guineas  were  all  bright  and 
shining,  many  of  them  were  coined  after  the  time  of  his 
sailing  for  Guernsey;  and  besides,  they  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  morsel  of  a  Dublin  journal,  which  |he  had 
brought  for  me  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  so  kindly 
let  me  into  the  court  to  take  the  air.  However,  he 
now  had  time  to  rally  his  ingenuity,  and  deliberately 
accounted  for  the  whole  by  saying  that  his  wife  had 
some  days  ago  sold  a  web  of  linen  to  a  captain  in  the 
regiment,  now  absent  upon  duty;  that  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  price  of  it,  they  had  counted  their  common  stock 
together,  made  a  new  repartition,  and  that  he  had 
stitched  up  what  fell  to  his  share,  as  was  his  military 
custom,  in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches.  I  proposed 
for  common  satisfaction  that  the  captain  should  be 
written  to;  but  it  was  not  done,  and  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
furbishing  up  his  musket,  told  one  of  the  prisoners  that 
he  would  revenge  his  reputation  upon  me.  I  knew 
that  if  he  was  tolerated  for  robbing  me,  he  would  be 
more  than  indemnified  for  murdering  me.  I  therefore 
proposed  peace  and  the  statu  quo,  which  was  accepted. 
But  such  was  the  doctor,  and  such  the  guardian ;  the 
only  two  beings  of  my  species  with  whom  I  was  per- 
mitted to  converse,  and  that  only  when  the  one  came 
his  daily  rounds  as  a  spy,  to  see  that  I  received  no  in- 
dulgence; and  the  other  opened  my  door  to  give  me 
■what  was  necessary  to  my  existence. 

Once,  indeed,  there  came  three  gentlemen  deputed 
from  the  grand  jury,  to  visit  me  with  the  other  prisoners 
under  notice  of  trial.  They  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  represent  to  the  court  then  sitting,  or  to  the 
jury?  I  told  them  that  my  health  was  bad,  that  I 
requested  to  be  tried,  and  was  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning.  For  this  intrusion  I  myself  lieard  the  doctor 
c  3 
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threaten  these  grand  jurors,  and  reprove  the  keeper ; 
for  he  said  that  Mr.  Cooke  alone  had  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  us.  I  never  heard  that  these  grand  jurors 
were  whipped — if  they  were  not,  I  hold  them  fortunate. 


LETTER  III. 

Lord  Cornwallis — Sir  Ralph  Aberciombic. 

At  length,  to  pass  over  a  world  of  odious  details,  came 
the  marquis  Cornwallis,  bringing  words  of  peace. 
Civil  and  military  licentiousness  were  now  at  their 
height.  You  must  have  heard  that  when  the  gallant 
and  respected  Abercombie,  since  dead  in  the  field  of 
honour,  was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  make  head  against  so  much 
crime  and  anarchy.  The  combined  efforts  of  Clare 
and  Carhampton,  and  the  weakness  of  what  they  called 
a  strong  government,  had  driven  the  whole  people  to 
rebellion,  and  made  enemies  of  almost  every  honest 
man.  The  old  and  respectable  magistrates,  men  of 
property  and  reputation  in  the  country,  were  struck  out 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  foreign  mercenaries 
put  into  it.  The  population  of  whole  districts  were 
swept  without  remorse  on  board  tenders  and  prison 
ships,  and  fathers  of  families  torn  from  their  poor  and 
peaceful  cottages,  to  be  sent  on  board  the  British  fleet, 
where  the  tale  of  their  bitter  and  just  complaint  was  to 
form  the  leaven  of  that  fearful  event  so  aptly  called 
Carhampton's  mutiny,  and  which  was  like  to  have  cost 
the  king  of  England  more  than  the  violence  of  a  mil- 
lion of  such  men,  with  their  strong  governments,  could 
ever  do  him  good.     Weak  men,  they  had  iK>t  minds 
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to  conceive  that  the  only  strong  government  is  that 
which  is  strong  in  the  confidence  and  security  of  the 
people  governed.  They  called  these  crimes,  dictated 
by  their  own  petty  passions,  by  the  name  of  "  Vigour 
beyond  the  law."  So  Robespierre  called  his.  In 
short,  he  and  his  associates  seemed  in  every  thing,  ex- 
cept sincerity,  to  be  their  model.  The  difference  was, 
that  his  cruelties  fell  chiefly  on  the  rich  and  great, 
theirs  afflicted  the  humble  and  poor.  The  eloquence 
of  Europe  has  been  exhausted  in  reprobating  his  crimes. 
The  mention  of  theirs  is  still  treason  and  death. 
Alas !  the  advocates  of  the  poor  are  few,  and  their 
reward  is  ruin.  To  celebrate  successful  villany,  is 
the  sure  road  to  gain  and  to  preferment.  Had  I  been 
capable  of  stooping  to  such  baseness,  instead  of  op- 
posing myself  to  the  unparalleled  oppression  of  my 
countrymen,  those  who  have  persecuted  me  know,  in 
their  own  hearts,  how  open  the  road  of  fortune  was  to 
me.  But  nature  and  a  virtuous  education  had  made 
me  differently,  and  if  my  conduct  has  been  criminal,  I 
owm  I  am  incorrigible ;  for  with  all  the  time  and  reason 
I  have  had  for  sober  reflection,  I  cannot  see  in  what 
essential  circumstance  T  coiild  better  discharge  the  du- 
ties I  owe  to  God,  to  mjy  fellow-creatures,  and  to  myself. 
Prudence  might  possibly,  were  the  same  events  to 
recur,  dictate  some  safer  course,  but  virtue  could  offer 
nothing  more  pure.  Nor  have  I  been  the  dupe  of  any 
deceitful  hope  or  passion.  I  saw  but  too  clearly  from 
the  first,  how  in  such  a  state  of  things,  in  attempting 
to  do  good,  one  must  expose  oneself  to  mischief,  and  it 
is  to  that  settled  principle  I  owe  the  courage  which  has 
been  my  safety  and  consolation  through  so  many  trials. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  I  could  suppose  my 
conduct  criminal,  I  know  of  but  one  way  of  future 
remedy  for  all  such  evils ;  that  is,  that  we  should  here- 
after educate  our  offspring  in  the  contempt  of  what  is 
generous  and  honest.  You  have  children  my  friend, 
and  so  have  I.  Shall  we  calculate  that  the  times  to 
come  will  always  resemble  those  we  have  seen  ?     Shall 
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we,  judging  by  such  example,  train  up  their  tender 
minds  in  calculating  profligacy  ?  Shall  we  stifle  in  its 
birth  every  generous  feeling  of  compassion  and  hu- 
manity ?  Shall  we  teach  them  to  mock  at  the  love  of 
their  country?  Shall  we  teach  them  the  cant  and  out- 
ward form  of  a  pure  religion  of  equality  and  justice, 
but  at  the  same  time  inure  them  to  plunder  and  to 
murder  in  the  name  of  that  religion  ?  Shall  we  give 
them  early  lessons  that  restraints  are  only  for  the  vul- 
gar, and  that  he  who  does  not  prefer  his  avarice  and 
ambition  to  every  other  consideration,  is  a  fool;  and  if 
he  is  inflexible  against  seduction,  he  should  be  hunted 
as  a  traitor  ?  Were  these  considerations  rigorously 
pursued,  how  far  would  they  not  lead  ;  further,  I  fear, 
than  is  for  your  happiness  or  mine.  Let  us  rather 
encourage  the  hope,  that  crime  will  not  always  triumph, 
and  justice  may  yet  return  ;  that  our  offspring  may  be 
honest,  and  yet  be  happy.  And  let  me  for  the  present 
resume  the  thread  of  this  extraordinary  narrative. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had 
been  obliged  to  abdicate  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Ireland.  I  am  not  obliged  to  conjecture  what  his  rea- 
sons were.  He  frankly  and  consistently  with  his 
manly  character  published  them  in  one  short  sentence, 
where  he  said  that  this  famous  army  of  Carhampton 
"  had  become  contemptible  to  its  enemies,  and  for- 
midable only  to  its  friends."  And  true  his  words  did 
prove,  when  the  half  naked  peasants  of  a  few  counties 
of  Ireland,  without  arms  or  ammunition,  or  any  other 
leaders  than  those  there  was  not  wisdom  to  deprive 
them  of,  their  misery  and  their  despair  could  wage 
war  and  gain  victories  over  the  most  costly  army  of 
Europe. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  something  wiser  than  his  predeces- 
sors, or  at  least  unactuated  by  party  spite,  saw  how 
nearly  all  was  lost,  and  formed  a  better  plan.  He 
shut  up  the  houses  of  torture.  He  forbade  pitched 
caps  to  be  burned  on  men's  heads.  He  put  an  end, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  tlie  ravishing  of  women  and  the 
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killing  or  whipping  of  Irishmen  for  sport.  He  inter- 
dicted half  hanging  to  extort  confessions.  He  put  a 
stop  to  much  of  the  pettifogging  and  chicaning  part  of 
the  adminstration,  and  he  offered  pardon  and  protec- 
tion to  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  n^turn 
to  their  homes.  But  unhappily,  whether  it  was  that 
the  faction  were  too  strong  for  him  and  wished  to 
blacken  him  as  faithless  and  disloyal,  and  to  gratify 
their  jealousy  by  thwarting  his  measures,  or  from  the 
demoniac  spirit  that  governed  every  measure  of  the 
stpte,  certain  it  is  that  many  had  no  sooner  laid  down 
their  arms  than  they  were  murdered  defenceless,  and 
in  one  instance,  particularly,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe 
was  acted  over  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.* 

It  was  but  justice,  however,  to  this  nobleman,  to 
relate  one  instance  in  which  he  asserted  his  dignity 
with  true  energy.  Two  yeomen,  named  Woolaghan 
and  Fox,  of  the  Mount  Kennedy  yeomanry,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  had  gone  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Dogherty,  a  poor  widow  ;  whilst  one  guai-ded  the  door, 
the  other  went  in,  dragged  a  young  boy  from  his  sick 
bed,  and,  in  contempt  even  of  a  protection  which  he 

*  General  Dundas,  when  at  his  headquarters  in  Naas,  on  the 
24th of  May,  received  a  message  from  a  body  of  the  Irish,  that 
they  were  willing  to  surrender  their  arms,  provided  one  Per- 
kins should  be  liberated  from  prison,  and  they  ali  permitted 
to  return  home  in  peace.  The  general,  after  writing  to  the 
castle  for  instructions,  ratified  tlie  condition.  And  a  few  days 
after,  a  large  body  who  had  surrendered  their  arms  were  cut 
to  pieces  at  Gibbet-Rath,  on  the  Curragh.  The  only  pretext 
which  bears  any  colour  of  truth  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels 
was  foolish  enough  to  discharge  his  gun  in  the  air  before  he 
delivered  it.  This  was  done  by  lord  Jocelyn's  (now  lord 
Roden)  fox-hunters,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  James  Duff,  vi'ho 
had  written  that  morning  to  general  Lake,  that  he  would  make 
a  dreadful  example  of  the  rebels.  No  reprimand  was  ever 
given,  nor  inquiry  made,  and  doubtless  the  act  was  much 
applauded.  (See  the  Rev.  James  Gordon's  History  of  the 
Rebellion^  p.  101  ;  and  Plowden,  vol.  iv.  p.  341.) 
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had  received  from  the  government,  shot  the  son  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  The  culprit,  on  his  trial,  avowed 
the  fact ;  and  audaciously  called  upon  several  officers 
to  justify  him  under  military  orders,  and  to  depose 
upon  their  oaths  that  what  he  did  was  his  duty.*  And 
in  their  sense  so  it  certainly  was,  and  he  was  readily 
acquitted.  But  lord  Cornwallis  saw  it  differently,  and 
ordered  his  disapprobation  of  the  sentence  to  be  read 
in  open  court,  to  lord  Enniskillen,  the  president,  and 
the  other  officers  composing  the  court-martial  ;  disqua- 
lifying them  for  ever  from  sitting  on  any  other  court- 
martial,  and  the  yeoman  from  ever  serving  the  king. 
And  this,  as  it  was  strongly  stated  in  his  order  pub- 
lished officially  in  the  newspapers,  "  for  having  ac- 
quitted, without  any  pretext,  a  man  guilty  upon  the 
clearest  and  uncontradicted  evidence  of  a  wilful  and 
deliberate  murder."  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  that  I 
should  state  this  fact  as  any  thing  extraordinary  :  you 
will  be  surprised,  possibly,  to  hear  that  any  country, 
where  the  British  constitution  was  professed,  should 
be  in  such  a  state  of  wretchedness,  that  an  act  of  just- 
ice, no  stronger  than  the  punishment  of  murder  and 
misprision  by  a  reprimand,  should  excite  furious 
animosity  on  one  side,  and  transports  of  admiration 
on  the  other.f  But  so  long  had  the  reign  of  terror 
lasted,  that  the  very  mention  of  bringing  any  of  this 
faction  to  justice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  rest  as  an 
insolent  encroachment  upon  their  murderous  prero- 
gatives.    Nor  would  this  story  have  been  ever  known 

*  It  was  proved  that  captain  Armstrong,  of  the  King's 
County  militia,  who  commanded  the  military  and  yeomanry 
at  Mount  Kennedy,  had  given  orders  to  the  scouring  parties, 
who  were  almost  daily  sent  out,  that  "if  they  should  meet 
with  any  that  they  knew  to  be  rebels,  or  suspected  to  be  such, 
not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  in,  but  to  shoot  them 
on  the  spoty 

t  The  viceroy  was  nicknamed  Croppy  Corny  and  Croppy- 
wallis  by  the  Orange  faction,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion. 
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either  to  lord  Cornwallis  or  the  public,  more  than 
thousands  of  others,  buried  with  the  victims  in  the 
grave,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  protection 
afforded  to  this  poor  widow,  by  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
fashion — Mrs.  Latouche. 


LETTER  IV. 

Negotiation — Byrue — Bond. 

After  several  months  of  cruel  and  secret  imprison- 
ment, a  Mr.  Crawford,  an  attorney,  was  first  permitted 
to  break  the  spell  of  solitude,  and  enter  my  prison 
door.  This  gentleman  had  been  employed  in  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Byrne,  and  others,  for  whose 
fate  I  was  much  interested,  and  on  this  title  introduced 
himself  to  my  confidence.  He  descanted  with  ability 
upon  the  excellent  views  of  the  marquis  Cornwallis, 
so  ^unlike  his  predecessors.  He  drew  a  strong  pic- 
ture of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
posed to  me,  as  to  one  free  from  even  the  pretence 
of  accusation,  but  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
whose  character  might  inspire  confidence,  to  become 
the  instrument  of  a  pacification,  and  to  promote  a 
reconciliation  between  the  government  and  the  state 
prisoners ;  which  could  not  fail,  he  said,  to  end  in  the 
general  good  of  the  people  and  save  the  lives  of  many 
thousands. 

I,  though  neither  chief  nor  leader  of  a  party,  nor  in 
any  way  connected  with  responsibility,  was  yet  too 
warm  a  friend  to  the  peace  and  union  of  my  country 
and  to  general  humanity,  to  be  inaccessible  to  such  a 
proposition.  But  I  little  thought  my  compliance  was 
to  lead  to  all  the  injuries  and  atrocities  I  have  since 
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been  loaded  with.  I  confined  myself,  however,  to 
advising  this  gentleman  rather  to  apply  to  some  person 
more  marking  in  politics  than  me,  who  might  have 
more  lead  among  the  people,  and  more  knowledge  of 
their  feelings  or  intentions.  Mr.  Crawford  upon  this 
obtained  leave  for  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  then  in  secret  ^ 
in  another  part  of  the  prison,  to  come  to  speak  with  ( 
me,  which  he  did  at  my  request ;  but  at  this  time  re-  ^ 
fused  taking  any  step.  Nor  did  I  ever  meddle  further 
in  the  business,  than  to  recommend  conciliation  between 
the  parties,  and  to  entreat  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Dobbs,  a 
member  of  the  then  parliament,  to  accept  the  office  of 
mediator,  merely  because  I  knew  him  to  be  of  a  mild 
and  benevolent  disposition  ;  and  this  was  the  actual 
commencement  of  that  treaty  so  remarkable  in  itself 
and  so  strangely  violated. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  say  by  what  steps  the 
negotiation  proceeded;  further  than  as  a  well-wisher  to 
peace  and  humanity,  it  was  considered  by  nobody  to 
be  any  concern  of  mine.  But  I  was  for  some  time 
induced  by  appearances  to  suppose,  that  good  faith  and 
good  understanding  prevailed  between  the  ministers 
and  the  people :  and  the  day,  I  was  told,  was  fixed  for 
my  enlargement,  as  one  against  whom  no  charge  had 
ever  been  made.  Upwards  of  seventy  prisoners, 
against  whom  no  evidence  appeared,  had  signed  an 
act  of  self-devotion,  and  peace  was  likely  to  be  the 
result.  There  was  so  much  courtesy,  that  I  was  more 
than  once  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  prison,  where  I 
had  before  been  locked  up  in  rigorous  solitude,  and  to 
return  on  my  word.  And  Mr.  O'Connor,  now  in  the 
Fort  St.  George,  in  Scotland,  a  close  prisoner,  was 
once  on  his  return  from  Kilmainham,  where  he  had 
gone  upon  parole  to  see  his  fellow-prisoners  and  col- 
leagues in  that  negotiation,  challenged  by  the  sentinels, 
and  refused  admission.  On  one  side,  it  appears  by 
this,  there  was  as  much  good  faith  as  there  has  been 
cruel  perfidy  on  the  other.  ,. 

One  day,  as  we  were  all  together  in  the  yard  of  the    ' 
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Bridewell,  it  was  announced  that  the  scaffold  was 
erected  for  the  execution  of  William  Byrne  ;*  the  pre- 
servation of  whose  life  had  been  a  principal  motive  for 
the  signature  of  many  of  the  prisoners  to  the  agreement 
abovementioned.  We  were  all  thunderstruck  by  such 
a  piece  of  news ;  but  I  was  the  more  affected  when  I 
learned  that  lord  Cornwallis  had  been  desirous  of  re- 
mitting the  execution,  but  that  the  faction  had  over- 
borne him  in  the  council,  by  arguing  that  the  agree- 
ment was  ineffective,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  O'Connor  nor 
I  had  not  signed  it.  In  that  moment  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Dobbs,  to  entreat  that  he  would  hurry  to  the  Castle, 
and  offer  my  signature,  on  condition  that  this  execu- 
tion should  be  suspended ;  but  unhappily  it  was  too 
late.  The  terrorists  had  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and 
that  brave  youth  was  hurried,  undaunted,  to  his  death ! 
This  deed  tilled  me  with  horror.  I  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  William  Byrne,  until  I  had  found  means 
of  conversing  with  him  in  our  common  prison.  Through 
favour  of  Mr.  Bushe,f  once  my  friend,  and  then  em- 
ployed as  his  counsel,  he  obtained  leave  to  consult  with 
me  on  the  subject  of  his  trial ;  and  certainly  whatever 
can  be  conceived  of  noble  courage  and  pure  and  perfect 
heroism,  he  possessed.  His  life  was  offered  him  on 
condition  that  he  would  exculpate  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reputation  of  the  deceased  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald ;  and  the  scorn  with  which  he  treated  this 
offer  was  truly  noble.  '*  Go,"  said  he  to  the  herald  of 
that  odious  proposition,  "  and  tell  the  tempter  that  sent 
you,  that  I  have  known  no  man  superior  to  him  you 
would  calumniate,  nor  one  more  base  than  him  who 
makes  this  offer."  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  par- 
tisan of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  nor  acquainted  with 
the  sufferings  and  oppressions  of  the  unfortunate  Irish 

*  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mr.  Byrne  whose  n 
execution  was  the  condition  stipulated  by  the  gentry  of  W-''- 
low  for  their  support  of  tlie  Union.  ^   reier 

f  Now  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Irel; 
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people,  to  feel  the  diijnity  of  such  a  reply.  One  must 
be  dead  to  the  feelings  of  generosity,  sacred  even 
amongst  enemies,  not  to  be  touched  with  it.  The 
more  so,  when  it  is  known  that  this  young  man,  who 
was  but  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  married  to 
the  woman  that  he  loved,  and  had,  within  a  few  days, 
received  a  new  pledge  of  fondness,  and  a  new  tie  to 
life,  in  the  birth  of  a  first  child.  He  had  been  loyally 
enrolled  in  a  corps  of  volunteers,  until  the  persecutions 
and  horrors  committed  upon  those  of  his  persuasion, 
for  he  was  of  a  Catholic  family,  drove  him  from  the 
ranks  of  the  persecutors  into  the  arms  of  rebellion. 
Had  there  been  men  less  weak  and  less  wicked  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  or  a  system  of  less  inhumanity, 
he,  with  thousands  now  in  exile  or  in  the  grave,  would 
have  been  its  boast  and  ornament,  and  the  foremost 
in  virtue  and  in  courage  to  defend  it. 

By  the  death  of  William  Byrne,  the  work  of  blood 
seemed  recommenced,  and  the  life  of  Oliver  Bond  was 
next  threatened.  I  had  much  friendship  for  this  man, 
and  great  respect  for  his  virtues.  He  had  already 
suffered  much  from  persecution,  and  borne  it  with 
great  fortitude.  He  was  generally  esteemed  for  his 
good  morals,  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  even 
by  his  enemies.  I  had  often  partaken  of  his  hospitality, 
and  seen  him  happy  amidst  his  family.  He  was  now 
under  sentence  of  death,  which  he  seemed  himself  to 
despise.  His  virtuous  wife  appeared  to  me  in  ray 
prison ;  and  though  she  did  not  venture  to  urge  me, 
her  silent  looks  were  irresistible  persuasion.  It  might 
depend  upon  my  consent  whether  she  were  to-morrow 
a  widow  or  a  wife.  Whether  her  poor  babes  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  smiles  of  a  fond  father,  or  be  father- 
less. The  deep  regret  I  had  for  the  fate  of  William 
Byrne,  rushed  full  into  my  mind,  and  I  determined  to 
make  that  sacrifice  which  must  ever  please  upon  reflec- 
■^n.  My  bad  health,  indeed,  at  that  moment  lessened 
cru'ice  I  had  to  give ;  my  life  was  entirely  despaired 
C  my  friends.     Yet  this  friend  died  a  few  days 
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after,  unaccountably,  in  his  prison,  whilst  I,  after  a 
series  of  unexampled  persecution,  live  to  tell  his  story 
and  my  own. 


LETTER  V. 

Case  stated — Union. 

With  respect  to  the  other  prisoners,  every  one  of  them 
seemed  to  treat  death  and  danger  with  contempt.  The 
memorial  drawn  up  by  three  of  them  in  their  own  justi- 
fication and  that  of  their  cause,  has  already  been  in 
print,  as  well  as  the  interrogatories  and  answers  of  such 
of  them  as  were  examined  before  the  committee,  touch- 
ing the  intended  resistance  and  arming  of  the  country. 
To  these  things  I  was  a  stranger,  further  than  this, 
that  I  was  Ian  enemy  to  violation  and  torture  ;  and 
determined,  on  all  occasions  that  offered,  to  resist  it, 
which  I  always  openly  declared.  By  the  agreement  I 
had  signed,  the  ministers  were  entitled  to  examine 
me,  if  they  thought  proper.  But  for  the  same 
reasons  that  they  did  not  try  me,  they  did  not  exa- 
mine me.  They  knew  that  it  would  tend,  not  to 
their  advantage,  but  to  mine.  As  to  the  alliance  with 
France,  I  knew  it  first  by  the  ministerial  publications, 
and  they  had  so  often  asserted  it  when  it  was  not  true, 
that  I,  with  many  others,  disbelieved  it  even  after  it 
was  so.  But  I  saw  crimes  with  my  own  eyes,  to 
which,  to  submit  would  be  degrading  to  the  name 
of  man,  and  for  not  submitting  to  which  I  am  now  an 
exile. 

You  will  expect,  perhaps,  some  distinct  account  of 
these  transactions ;  but  for  this  I  should   rather  refer 
you  to  the  publications  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
D  2 
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A  principal  one  is  the  memoir  of  the  three  state  pri- 
soners, Emmet,  M'Nevin,  and  O'Connor.* 

This  statement  appears  full  of  strength  and  candour, 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe  at  the  time,  that  what- 
ever merit  the  ministers  made  to  the  crown  of  their 
discoveries,  they  seemed  to  shrink  entirely  fiom  the 
publication  of  them,  whilst  the  prisoners  insisted  upon 
their  avowals  being  published,  as  the  undisguised  and 
unstudied  justification  of  their  cause. 

Much  turned  upon  points  of  chronology  :  for,  however 
great  the  causes  and  the  feelings  of  general  discontent 
were,  whatever  the  lonsj-endured  griefs  of  Ireland  had 
been,  whatever  some  individuals  might  have  meditated, 
none  of  the  persons  in  question,  nor  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  nor  others  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said, 
were  of  the  united  system,  nor  was  there  any  military 
organization  formed  until  after  the  summer  of  1796: 
previous  to  this,  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  in 
Armagh,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  the  adoption 
and  protection  of  the  Orangemen  ;  the  passing  of  penal 
acts  of  such  extreme  severity,  and  the  cruel  execution 
of  them  ;  and  particularly  the  insurrection  act,  which 
amounted  in  itself  to  as  complete  a  revolution  as  if  the 
king  had  been  deposed,  or  had  abdicated,  had  all  taken 
place.  Until  these  times,  if  the  British  constitution 
had  not  been  practised  in  Ireland,  it  had  been  at  least 
professed,  particularly  since  its  nominal  independence 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  king  and  parliament.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  essence  of  that  constitution 
is,  that  men  "should  be  tried  by  juries  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  their  peers,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
in  no  arbitrary  manner  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty. If  it  be  not  this,  it  is  nothing  but  a  shadow  or 
a  sound.  But,  by  this  revolutionary  act,  proclamations 
were  to  stand  for  laws.  And  justices  of  the  peace, 
often  foreign  mercenary  soldiers,  were  to  take  place  of 

*  See  the  pieces  of  Irish  history  lately  published  by  Dr. 
William  James  M'Nevin. 
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juries,  and  had  the  power  of  proclaiming  counties  and 
districts  out  of  the  king's  peace.  Horrible  and  bar- 
barous sentence!  These  justices  were  made  and 
cashiered  by  the  breath  of  lord  Clare,  a  man  violent 
and  vindictive.*  And  if  ever,  in  better  times,  the  list 
of  these  justices  comes  to  be  inquired  into,,  it  will  be 
found  of  such  a  complexion  as  to  be  of  itself  an  ample 
comment  upon  the  spirit  of  the  parliament,  and  those 
who  had  the  dominion  over  it.  Perhaps  I  shall,  at 
some  other  time,  when  I  have  concluded  this  narrative, 
send  you  an  abstract  of  this  and  the  other  laws  and 
proclamations  which  fomented  this  rebellion.  But  it 
would  too  much  impede  the  course  of  that  which  you 
alone  have  asked  of  me — my  own  particular  history. 
At  present  I  shall  barely  observe  that  the  ministers, 
who  made  a  merit  of  having  hastened  the  rebellion  by 
their  cruelties,  might,  without  much  violence  of  con- 
jecture, be  presumed  to  have  planned  it.  The  sup- 
pressing, by  the  bayonet,  of  the  county  meetings,  as- 
sembled for  the  constitutional  purposes  of  petitioning 
the  king,  is  another  strong  proof  that  they  had  done 
what  they  feared  to  have  made  known  ;  and  the  dun- 
geoning the  prisoners,  to  whose  emigration  they  had 
agreed,  is  another  as  strong.  To  revolutionize  their 
country  was  a  crime  in  them  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
less  so  to  avow  their  approbation  of  the  projected 
union,  than  first  to  have  invoked  heaven  to  witness 
that  they  would  consent  to  no  change  of  their  consti- 
tution; than  to  put  nine-tenths  of  their  countrymen 
under  the  ban  of  the  most  diabolical  proscription.  To 
have  introduced  torture  into  their  native  country,  and 

*  A  magistrate  named  Green,  of  the  county  Armagh,  had 
been  convicted  of  gross  partiality,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  200/.  He  was  of  course 
stripped  of  his  commission  of  the  peace,  and  committed  to 
Newgate.  But  by  the  interest  of  lord  Clare,  his  fine  was  re- 
duced to  sixpence,  and  he  was  again  restored  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace. 
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finished  by  promoting  what  they  had  sworn  never  to 
endure. 

Such  was  the  faction  that  ruled  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  Such  was  that  degraded  parliament  itself. 
All  the  public  records  of  history  or  of  law  ;  all  the 
votes,  proclamations,  addresses  ;  all  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  they  are  the  most  wonderful  ever  yet 
seen ;  all  the  reports  of  committees,  secret  or  open, 
go  to  prove,  that  the  evil  still  increased  as  their 
ignorant  and  vicious  remedies  were  applied.  It  could 
not  therefore  be  otherwise  than  a  laboured  point  on 
their  side  ;  and  it  is  easily  explained  why  they  so  much 
dreaded  and  do  dread  to  this  day,  that  the  truth  should 
escape  out  of  bondage. 

It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the  state  prisoners 
are  still  shut  up  in  Fort  St.  George,  contrary  to  an 
agreement  made  near  four  years  ago,*  that  they  should 
go  abroad.  Perhaps  it  was  for  no  other  reason  that 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  prevented  from  ap- 
proaching the  throne.  And  the  peaceable  petitioners 
are  assembled  under  every  regulation  of  strict  law, 
treasonably  dispersed  by  the  bayonet.  And  that 
printers  were  imprisoned  or  assassinated,  and  their 
houses  wrecked  or  burned.  Mr  O'Connor,  in  his 
letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  dated  from  his  prison,  states, 
that  his  evidence,  written  and  verbal,  contained  a 
liundred  pages,  out  of  which  one  only  was  published, 
and  ninety-nine  suppressed.  For  my  own  part,  my 
interest,  my  connexions,  and  my  hopes,  lay  decidedly 
with  the  court  party,  rather  than  the  people.  It  cer- 
tainly was  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  the  great  op- 
pression of  my  country,  which  is  written  in  so  plain  a 
hand  that  every  eye  can  read  it,  that  could  have  engaged 
me  to  lake  any  part.  But  in  the  course  of  my  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,  I  have  been  a  witness  of  sys- 
tematic outrage,  such  as  I  once  thought  had  for  ever 
disappeared  with  the  past  ages  of  barbarity.  I  have  in 
*  These  letters  were  written  several  years  since  in  France; 
when  the  prisoners  were  still  in  cuslody. 
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this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  endeavoured  to  discharge 
my  duty  with  honour  and  fidelity;  and  I  have  been 
no  otherwise  than  I  had  foreseen — the  victim  of  that 
duty  and  that  native  abhorrence  which  I  have  of  crime. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  there  were  horrors  on 
one  side,  there  were  crmies  also  on  the  other.  I  do 
not  say  the  contrary.  Oppression  ever  generates 
crimes  ;  and  if  those  who  enjoy,  in  the  social  scheme, 
wealth,  rank,  and  power,  are  not  contented  without 
trampling  on  the  common  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
they  must  ever  live  in  the  fear  of  bitter  retaliation. 
Let  me  now  ask  any  man,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world,  who  has  at  any  time  chanced  to  visit  my  coun- 
try, and  to  witness  its  position;  let  me  challenge  hini 
who  has  ever  read  its  history,  to  say  whether,  in  any 
civilized  region  of  the  world,  there  exists  a  system  of 
greater  misgovernment  and  cruelty ;  or  a  country, 
so  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  choicest  happi- 
ness, where  there  is  such  an  accumulated  weight  of 
misery.  If  any  crimes  have  been  committed,  and 
doubtless  there  must  have  been,  it  is  to  this  cause  that 
they  are  due.  I  may  be  supposed  partial  to  my  coun- 
trymen, and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  so.  But  I  do 
think,  that  there  is  no  where  a  people  on  the  earth  ca- 
pable, with  all  their  faults  upon  their  heads,  of  more 
exalted  virtue;  whose  ardour,  generosity  of  heart, 
industry,  and  courage,  deserve  a  higher  rank  amongst 
the  people  of  the  earth,  however  long  and  systematic 
oppression  may  have  laboured,  in  some  respects  too 
successfully,  to  degrade  and  vilify  them. 

I  feel  myself  the  better  qualified  to  speak  in  this  be- 
half, as  I  have  no  need  of  justification  for  myself.  No 
one  having  yet  dared  to  mention  any  crime  I  have 
committed,  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  an 
answer.  When  any  person  does  so,  I  have  a  victorious 
answer.  For,  unless  it  be  a  crime,  as  I  have  said,  to 
resist  rape  and  torture,  has  any  one  ever  been  able  to 
fix  the  shadow  of  crime  on  me?  The  English  ministry 
and  their  dependents  may  applaud  and  glorify  them- 
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selves  for  having,  by  a  great  stroke  of  policy,  duped  all 
parties  in  my  country,  and  through  our  civil  calamities, 
obtained  their  ends ;  but  it  is  too  barefaced  even  for 
them  to  say,  that  it  was  criminal  in  us  to  try  to  keep 
our  country  independent  and  united. 

But  to  return  to  this  point  of  history  and  fact,  which 
is  the  hinge  of  the  whole,  and  most  important  to  be 
explained.  The  committee,  finding  that  no  alliance 
was  formed  until  after  the  insurrection  act,  that  the 
project  of  arming  and  resistance  was  of  a  very  recent 
date,  and  that  the  numbers  and  proselytes  to  the  union 
had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  the  people;  and  that  these  cruelties  had 
driven  so  many  men  of  talents  and  consequence  into 
the  ranks;  and  that  few  of  the  present  leaders  were, 
until  after  these  cruelties,  so  well  calculated  to  act 
upon  the  consciences  of  virtuous  men,  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  system  :  this  committee  found  it  neces- 
sary to  their  interest  to  steer  dexterously  round  this 
point,  and  accordingly  they  had  recourse  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Tone.  He  had  avowed  frankly,  before  the  tiibu- 
nal  met  to  pass  judgment  of  death  upon  him,*  that  he 
had  meditated  much  upon  the  subject,  and  saw  no 
redemption  for  his  country  but  in  its  separation  from 
that  one  which  held  it  in  bondage.  Now  this  reference 
to  Mr.  Tone's  opinion  challenged  an  obvious  answer 
from  those  whose  justification  might  seem  to  require  it. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  from  France, 
to  get  information  of  \he  condition  and  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  addressed  himself, 
amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Tone.  This  gentleman  was 
supposed  to  have  drawn  up  that  acute  statement  read 
upon  Jackson's  trial,  in  which  he  made  the  true  dis- 
tinction between  the  feelings  of  the  English  and  Irish 
people  ;  not  founded  upon  vague  abstractions,  or  arbi- 
trary conceits,  but  upon  the  solid  ground  of  their 
different  moral  and  physical   existence.     He  showed 

*  See  his  Autobiography,  vol  xix.  of  ihis  series. 
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tliat  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  in  that  state 
that  rendered  all  nations  most  fit  for  rebellion  and  for 
war.  That  the  people  of  England,  whatever  grievances 
they  had,  were  more  respected,  less  oppressed,  and  less 
insulted.  That  it  might  be  presumed,  the  Irish  would 
gladly  embrace  deliverance  from  any  hand,  but  that 
the  English  people  were  not  yet  at  that  point,  I  only 
from  memory  undertake  to  give  you  some  lines  of  this 
paper;  I  remember  it  the  rather  from  having  been 
employed  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  having 
published  it  verbally  from  short-hand  notes.  I  knew 
very  little  of  Mr,  Tone ;  and  had  only,  until  then, 
had  occasion  to  admire  him  as  a  man  of  engaging 
and  amiable  qualities.  It  remained  for  the  vicious 
administrations  in  Ireland  to  do  justice  to  the  political 
sagacity  with  which  he  calculated  upon  their  misgo- 
vernment  and  the  misery  of  the  people  ;  and  to  increase 
his  partisans  from  perhaps  half  a  dozen  speculative 
politicians,  which  he  might  have  had  at  first,  to  six 
hundred  thousand  fighting-men,  if  we  may  believe  the 
assertion  of  the  minister,  lord  Castlereagh. 

But  it  is  said  we  are  now  united  with  England, 
and  such  questions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  I 
deny  the  fact.  One  step  towards  that  union  is  cer- 
tainly gained,  the  consent  of  England.  Whether  Ire- 
land may  consent  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  far  from  taking 
upon  me  to  say  the  contrary.  But  before  that  can 
be  known,  the  nation  must  be  let  out  of  prison,  or  re- 
called from  banishment,  and  fairly  treated  with.  If 
we  reap  no  other  benefit  than  whips,  racks,  and  house- 
burnings,  free  quarters,  and  martial-law ;  if  there  be 
no  tenderer  mode  of  wooing  us  than  this  adopted,  I 
have  no  scruple  to  protest  against  it  as  a  frightful 
treason,  and  a  bloodstained  union.  We  may  be  obliged 
to  submit,  as  we  have  heretofore  done  ;  we  may  be 
governed  by  force,  as  we  have  been  heretofore  governed  ; 
but  we  shall  not  have  consented  to  this  match  of  force, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  may  yet  fly  to  the  only  con- 
solation left   them,  union   amongst  themselves;  and, 
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grown  wiser  by  prist  errors,  learn  to  pardon  and  forget, 
and  instead  of  looking  back  to  causes  of  endless  quar- 
rel, look  forward  with  courage  and  with  hope. 

Certainly  never  union  was  formed  under  more  unen- 
gaging  auspices.  First,  divisions  were  sown  amongst 
the  ignorant  upon  the  old  pretext,  religion,  of  which 
those  that  scorn  all  religion  ever  avail  themselves.  In 
the  county  of  Armagh,  where  this  horror  was  first  set 
on  foot,  it  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  lord  Gosford, 
the  governor  of  the  county,  proclaimed,  in  an  address 
to  the  magistrates,  that  justice  had  slept  in  the  county, 
and  that  more  than  seven  hundred  families  had  been 
turned  out  houseless  and  naked  to  seek  for  an  habita- 
tion, and  wander  unprotected,  exposed  to  the  merciless 
rancour  of  their  oppressors  ;  and  that,  during  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  reli- 
gion of  their  forefathers.*  As  long  as  there  was  a 
shadow  of  protection  by  law,  I  laboured  to  obtain  jus- 
tice for  those  sufferers,  and  they  were  many,  who  con- 
fided their  cases  to  me,  in  the  way  of  my  profession, 

*  The  excesses  alluded  to  vi'ere  committed  by  a  banditti 
styled  "  Peep-of-day-boys :"  ihey  served  notices  on  the 
Catholics  couched  in  the  laconic  but  expressive  terms  !  "  To 
Hell  or  Connaught,"  and  those  who  dared  to  disobey  the 
mandate  were  subjected  to  the  most  lawless  excesses ;  their 
property  was  plundered,  their  persons  injured,  their  houses 
burned.  Retributive  justice  was  not  to  be  expected,  for  the 
magistracy  in  the  northern  counties  was  leagued  with  the 
banditti.  In  many  cases  magistrates  refused  to  take  infor- 
mations, in  others  grand-juries  ignored  the  bills,  and  the  few 
that  came  to  trial  were  easily  managed  by  a  prejudiced  jury 
impanelled  by  a  partial  sheriff.  There  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  law  by  all  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  law 
was  intrusted,  and  therefore  to  seek  redress  by  law  was  use- 
less, and  almost  ridiculous.  From  the  "  Peep-of-day-boys" 
the  society  of  Orangemen  emanated,  and  hence  the  ready 
belief  given  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Orangemen  had  sworn  their  extermination. 
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I  once,  joined  with  Mr.  Emmet,  now  in  Fort  George, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  an  apparent  sign  of 
justice  in  the  conviction  of  a  magistrate,  who,  for  his 
partiality  and  wanton  cruelty,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months"  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  which  he  underwent. 
But  as  the  plot  took  consistency,  this  show  of  justice 
was  revoked;  juries  were  altogether  discontinued,  and 
lest  any  more  criminals  should  be  disquieted  for  their 
deeds,  or  any  censure  or  scandal  should  follow  injus- 
tice, bills  of  indemnity  were  passed,  the  magistrate  in 
question  was  rewarded  with  place,  soldiers  were  set  to 
do  the  work  of  jurors,  terror  and  butchery  were  organ- 
ized, and  at  length  the  people  were  driven  into  the 
project  of  arming  for  their  defence,  and  that  alliance 
was  finally  formed,  of  which  it  is  not  my  concern  to 
say  anything  further;  but  which,  had  there  been  com- 
mon justice  in  the  country,  never  v^^ould  have  happened. 


LETTER  VI. 

Treachery. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say,  without  proofs,  that 
the  governing  faction  wished  for  this  alliance  with  the 
French,  which,  however  lightly  it  may  be  now  treated, 
was  capable,  but  for  some  accidents  of  a  precarious 
nature,  of  wresting  this  country  from  the  dominion 
of  the  British  monarch.  But  either  upon  the  ground 
of  intention  or  misconduct,  they  certainly  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  However,  the  miscarriage  of  that  scheme 
gave  them  such  power,  that  it  was  in  vain  any  longer 
to  make  head  against  them.  The  most  barbarous 
crimes  they  committed  were  sanctioned  by  the  name 
of  loyalty;  and  as  they  were  masters  of  every  organ 
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of  the  public  voice,  and  tlieir  opposers  dumb,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  not  only  those  of  foreign  countries  are 
io-norant  of  their  cruelties,  but  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  likewise  so.  And  what  is  more,  the  very 
actors  in  these  scenes  are  yet  to  learn  the  arts  by  which 
they  were  duped  into  deeds,  whereupon  hereafter  they 
will  look  back  with  remorse;  unless,  indeed,  that 
catastrophe,  that  union  which  they  were  ignorantly 
promoting,  has  at  length,  though  late,  opened  their 
eyes  and  awakened  their  judgments. 

I  know  that  as  often  as  the  cruelties  are  mentioned, 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  people  in  rebellion  will 
be  cited  to  justify  them.  I  think  it  is  a  poor  white- 
wash of  men  s  reputation  that  others  have  committed 
crimes :  nor  will  any  reasonable  being  expect  that 
where  the  example  of  dissoluteness  and  cruelty  is  set 
by  those  who  hold  the  greatest  advantages  in  society  ; 
when  they,  to  whom  the  laws  have  guaranteed  riches 
and  power,  are  imprudent,  as  well  as  wicked  enough, 
to  set  those  laws  at  defiance  ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
with  such  an  example  before  them,  the  virtue  of  angels 
or  the  meekness  of  lambs,  from  the  ignorant  and  op- 
pressed. It  is  true  the  founder  of  the  best  religion  has 
ordered  his  disciples,  when  smitten  on  one  cheek  to 
turn  the  other  ;  but  from  the  day  that  he  said  so  until 
this  that  I  now  write  to  you,  I  never  heard  of  any  people 
that  conformed  to  that  injunction.  At  all  events  I  am 
happily  a  stranger  to  all  the  ciimes  committed  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  in  this  respect  can  speak  with 
impartiality.  And  now,  before  I  quit  these  points, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  explain,  I  shall  state  a  profli- 
gate breach  of  honour,  which  stands  naked  and  unex- 
cused  by  any  pretext  of  reason,  policy,  or  prudence, 
and  for  which  no  man  living,  I  should  suppose,  will 
pretend  to  offer  an  excuse;  a  perfidy  of  which  I  clearly 
have  a  right  to  speak  most  boldly,  having  been  myself 
the  dupe  and  the  victim  of  it. 

The  agreement  which  I  signed  in  common  with  the 
other  prisoners,  from   the  pure,  and  I  think  I  may. 
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without  vanity,  say,  the  generous  motives  above  stated 
imported  in  express  terms,  that  we,  the  subscribers, 
should  emigrate,  such  was  the  word,  to  such  country 
not  at  war  with  Great  Britain  as  should  be  agreed 
upon,  taking  with  us  our  families  and  our  property. 
The  prisoners,  to  use  lord  Castlereagh's  words  to  doctor 
M'Nevin,  had  honourably  fulfilled  their  part  of  this 
agreement,  and  this  lord  assured  them  the  government 
would  religiously  fulfil  its  part.  Lord  Clare  also  used 
these  emphatical  words  to  Mr.  O'Connor :  "  Mr. 
O'Connor,"  says  he,  "  it  comes  to  this,  either  the 
government  must  trust  you,  or  you  must  trust  it  ;  and 
the  government  that  could  violate  an  engagement  so 
solemnly  entered  into,  could  neither  stand  nor  deserve 
to  stand  !''  In  this,  certainly,  lord  Clare  said  truly  ; 
but  never  were  more  true  words  followed  by  more 
treacherous  actions.  This  agreement  was  violated, 
and  these  gentlemen  are  still  in  prison.* 

For  my  part,  it  was  upon  the  honour  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis  that  I  relied,  and  not  upon  the  assertions  of  this 
junto.  They  never,  I  must  confess,  deceived  me,  for 
I  never  trusted  them.  How  far  the  sequel  will  remain 
a  blot  upon  the  name  of  Cornwallis  I  leave  to  his  own 
feelings  to  decide. 

It  only  rested  for  me,  after  the  voluntary  sacrifice  I 
had  made,  to  act  with  fortitude,  and,  without  asking 
any  favour,  to  leave  my  ill-fated  country,  where 
atrocity  led  to  honour,  and  virtue  to  the  scaffold,  and 
to  fix  upon  some  other  where  I  could  retire  in  peace 
and  safety.  But  what  was  my  surprise  when  T  was 
informed  that  1  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  no  country 
in  Europe.  Some  time  before  it  was  asserted  that  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  had  declared  that  the 
prisoners  would  not  be  admitted  to  take  refuge  in 
America.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  not  then  pronounced 
those  words,  honourable  to  himself  and  to  his  country  : 
*'  Shall  there  be  nowhere  an  asylum  on  the  earth  for 

*  At  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written. 
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persecuted  humanity,  and  shall  we  refuse  to  the  chil- 
dren of  oppression  that  shelter  which  the  natives  of 
the  woods  accorded  to  our  fathers  ?" 

It  had  been  recommended  to  me  to  go  to  Portugal, 
on  account  of  my  ruined  health,  and  that  country  being 
governed  by  England,  seemed  least  liable  of  any  to 
objection  from  the  government,  and  my  own  intentions 
were  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  agreement  I  had  con- 
sented to ;  so  I  could  not  even  in  imagination  figure  to 
myself  the  possibility  of  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
which  have  since  taken  place.  I  therefore  asked  per- 
mission to  go  to  Portugal,  and  this  reasonable  request 
was  no  sooner  made  than  refused.  Happily  I  had  a 
friend  whose  heart  was  warm  and  honest,  and  whose 
courage  and  firmness  in  the  cause  of  honour  were  well 
known  in  his  youth,  and  seemed  but  to  increase  with 
his  years.  This  was  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  member 
for  the  county  of  which  I  was  a  native.  He  was  an 
old  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
brother  of  Montgomery,  the  hero  of  Quebec.  He  took 
upon  him  to  stem  this  torrent  of  persecution,  and  after 
much  difficulty  made  his  way  to  the  viceroy,  through 
the  phalanx  of  lords  and  bishops  that  besieged  him. 
He  represented  to  him  the  dangerous  state  of  my 
health,  the  sacred  manner  in  which  his  honour  was 
pledged  to  me,  the  cruel  denial  of  justice  or  trial,  the 
torture  of  my  servant,  and  my  secret  imprisonment. 
All  this  he  represented  with  so  much  effect,  that  I 
was  immediately  favoured  with  the  following  letter: — 

"  To  Counsellor  Sampson,  Bridewell. 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Sampson.  He  has  the  lord  lieutenant's  directions 
to  acquaint  him  that  he  may  go  to  Portugal,  as  his 
health  is  said  to  require  it,  on  condition  of  giving 
security  to  remain  there  during  the  war,  unless  ordered 
away  by  that  government, 

"  Castle,  Tuesday.^' 
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I  think,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  now  do  better  than 
finish  this  letter,  and  give  you  and  myself  an  opportu- 
nity of  reposing.  For  tliough  you  might  suppose  tli^* 
malice  of  my  enemies  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  e:^ 
hausted,  yet  you  will  find  on  the  contrary,  tha;t  rig 
persecution  was  but  beginning,  and  you  will  have  nee . 
of  all  your  patience  to  listen  to  the  rest.     Farewell,     f 


LETTER  Vll. 

Chicane — Lie  by  Act  of  Parliament — Lord  CasUereagh. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  all  difficulty  was  now  over 
One  might  have  supposed  that  rancour  itself  had  been 
now  assuaged.  But  on  the  contrary,  every  artifice  of 
delay,  and  every  refinement  of  chicanery  was  again 
put  in  practice,  as  if  to  torment  me  in  revenge  for  the 
justice  I  had  obtained  from  lord  Cornwallis,  and  the 
part  I  had  had  in  rescuing:  so  many  victims  from  the 
fury  of  their  pursuers.  Weeks  and  months  passed 
away,  so  great  a  difficulty  was  made  of  drawing  up  a 
simple  form  of  recognisance  pursuant  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis's  order ;  a  thing  so  easy,  had  good  faith  been 
intended,  that  the  meanest  clerk  of  an  attorney  was  as 
capable  of  doing  it  as  the  first  judge  of  the  land.  My 
brother  and  my  brother-in-law,  both  fathers  of  families 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  were  all  this  time 
detained  in  the  capital,  and  the  reason  given  for  this 
vexation  was,  that  this  famous  instrument  was  to  be  a 
precedent  for  the  cases  of  all  the  other  prisoners,  and 
yet  a  principal  part  of  those  prisoners  are  now,  at  the 
distance  of  four  years,  in  gaol ;  another  instance  of  that 
complicated  perfidy  to  which  I  have  been  subjected. 
At  length  every  trick  of  malicious  pettifogging  ex- 
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hausted,  my  family  rendered  miserable,  and  my  health 
almost  ruined,  I  received  from  Mr.  Marsden,  a  law- 
,2cretary,  the  following  note:  — 

Mr.  Marsden  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
^'ampson.  He  has  been  able  to  arrange  finally  with 
Sbrd  Castlereagh  the  terms  which  Mr.  Sampson  must 
^iomply  with  previous  to  his  sailing. 
^  "  Mr,  Marsden  encloses  a  form  of  recognisance, 
^vhich  Mr.  Sampson  should  execute.  When  that  is 
done,  there  need  be  no  other  delay. 

"  Dublin  Castle,  October  4,  1798." 

With  this  note  was  sent  a  form  of  security,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  leaving  out 
the  words  in  lord  Cornwallis's  order,  "  unless  ordered 
away  by  that  government." 

If  so  many  months  had  not  been  spent  in  planning 
this  formality,  namely  from  the  month  of  July,  when  I 
consented  to  sign  the  agreement,  until  the  month  of 
October,  when  I  was  told  I  must  comply  or  stay  in 
prison,  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  this  circum- 
stance. Coupled  with  what  has  since  happened,  it 
seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  was  prede- 
termined I  should  be  sent  away  from  Portugal.  For 
I  remember  it  was  once  given  as  a  reason  for  breaking 
faith  with  the  prisoners,  that  no  country  would 
receive  them.  Much  influence  and  much  intrigue  was 
used  to  make  that  barbarous  assertion  true.  And 
it  will  be  found  by  my  case,  that  frustrated  in  that  view, 
no  malevolent  refinement  was  spared  to  pursue  us 
wherever  we  should  take  refuge.  But  let  the  sequel 
explain  itself. 

I  made  no  diflSculty  in  subscribing  it  as  it  was  or- 
dered, and  thereupon  I  received  the  following  passport : 

"  Dublin  Cadle,  Oct.  6,  1798. 
»'  Permit  William  Sampson,  Esq.  to  take  his  passage 
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from  the  port  of  Dublin,  to  any  port  in  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  without  hinderance  or  molestation. 

*'  By  order  of  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  (^ 
Ireland.  Castlerkagh.      ^ 

"  To  all  port-ojicers,  officers  commanding  "|  s 

his  tnajesty^s  ships,  and   others  whom  \     {Seal.)  : 
it  may  concern,"'  J  f 

And  upon  the  back  was  written,  "  Mr.  Sampson  i 
to  keep  this  passport  in  his  possession."  This,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  seen,  I  was  not  always  allowed  to  do. 

And  on  the  same  day  an  order  was  sent  for  my  en- 
largement, addressed  to  the  keeper,  with  the  following 
letter  to  my  brother,  by  the  private  secretary  of  lord 
Castlereagh : — 

"  Deaii  Sampson, — I  send  you  an  order  which  I  trust 
to  you,  though  I  know  not  whether  the  business  is 
done  or  not.  But  I  know  you  will  not  use  it  until  you 
ought,  and  then  you  see  by  it  that  your  brother  goes 
without  either  guard  or  messenger.  When  there  is  no 
need  of  painful  steps,  they  will  not  be  adopted  by  a 
government  which,  I  assure  you,  never  wishes  to  be 
unnecessarily  severe.  I  wish  your  brother  happiness. 
Yours,  Alexr.  Knox." 

Now  it  will  be  for  you  to  judge  how  very  forbearing 
this  government  was  from  painful  steps.  A  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  parliament  stating,  or  rather  in- 
sinuating, in  the  preamble  that  I,  with  many  others 
therein  named,  had  confessed  myself  guilty  of  treason, 
and  implored  for  mercy.  With  more  to  that  purpose, 
stated  in  the  most  extravagant  language,  and  finally 
making  it  felony  for  any  one  to  correspond  with  me. 

Now,  so  far  from  confessing  treason,  I  was  ready, 
had  my  persecutors  dared  to  come  to  the  trial,  to  have 
proved  treason  upon  them,  and  thrown  the  accusation 
in  their  teeth.  But  they  took  good  care  of  that,  and 
never  would  give  me  the  advantage  of  a  trial,  nor  even 
E  3 
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an  examination,  nor  any  'mode  of  explanation  what- 
ever :  and,  as  to  implorinpf  their  mercy,  I  would  a  hun- 
dred times  sooner  have  implored  for  death.     Here  then 
t^^'as  an  assertion,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  a  gross  and 
2andalous  lie  ;  but  a  lie  that  nobody  dared  to  contradict, 
obr  it  was  a  lie  by  act  of  parliament;  and  parliament 
gyas  omnipotent.     And  among  the  many  scourges  that 
o.his  parliament  had  lately  inflicted  upon  its  bleeding 
"Viountry,  was  this, — that  they  took  upon  them   to  im- 
Siprison    their    fellow-citizens   arbitrarily,    for    whatever 
Jthey  chose,  in  either  house,  to  call  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege.    So  Iiere,  without  law  or  truth,  or  any  sanction 
of  justice,  they  had  made  assertions  of  the  vilest  male- 
volence, upon  which  were  deliberately  to  be  founded 
enactions  of  the  most  heinous  terrorism,  and  there  was 
not  left  to  the  victims  of  this  treachery,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  any  possible  means  of  defence.     Vile  men,  wliich 
of  you  can  say  now,  at  the  distance  of  four  years,  what 
treason   I  confessed,  or  whose  mercy  I  implored  ?     It 
is  true  this  parliament,  of  famous  memory,  soon  after 
did  justice  on  itself,  and  relieved  the  groaning  country 
from  its  crimes.    It  had  long  been  corrupt  and  morbid  ; 
but  in  its  last  convulsions  exceeded   all  imagination. 
Witness  the  frantic  abominations  that  it  vomited  forth 
upon  the  people!     If  any  future  historian  should  col- 
lect those  laws,  and  give  them  in  their  order,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  former  code  of  penal  laws  in  Ireland, 
it  would  be  a  monument,  at  least  of  curiosity,  perhaps 
of  melancholy  instruction.     For  amongst  these  laws, 
there  were  some  exciting  directly  to  murder ;  others 
indemnifying  it.     There  were  laws  to  promote  kidnap- 
])ing,  and  laws  to  sanction  it ;  laws  to  raise  rebellion, 
and  laws  to  put  it  down.      To-day,  a  proclamation 
that  all  was  peace   and  loyalty ;  to-morrow,  a  report 
that  all  was  war  and  treason.     To-day  it  was  a  few 
miscreants;    to-morrow,   a  general  massacre.     Some- 
times it  was  atheism,  sometimes  delusion,  and  some- 
times popery.     In  fact,  every  cause  was  held  out  but 
the   true   ones— oppression    and  misgovemment.     So 
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that  as  their  crude  nostrums  were  increased,  the  evil 
augmented.  Every  organ  of  complaint  was  choked, 
and  the  nation  became  one  general  prison,  and  military- 
power  executed  the  decrees  of  individual  malice.  And 
those  who-had  so  often  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes 
against  all  innovations,  at  length  threw  off  the  mask : 
and  after  astonishing  each  other  by  the  measure  of 
their  own  impudence,  finished  by  an  act  of  desperate 
suicide.  And  to  crown  this  deed,  lord  Castlereagh, 
who  had  pledged  himself  upon  the  hustings,  and  sv^^orn 
to  his  constituents  of  the  coiuity  of  Down,  to  persevere 
in  purifying  and  reforming  this  parliament,  and  to 
promote  such  acts  as  were  most  for  its  independence, 
was  the  first  to  cry  fie  upon  it,  and  to  stab.*  Such 
was  that  man,  who,  by  spurning  at  his  own  sacred  en- 
gagements, and  practising  every  art  of  political  false- 

*  Robert  Stuart,  (afterwards  lord  Castlereagh,)  at  the 
general  election  in  1790,  set  himself  up  for  representative  of 
the  county  of  Down,  against  what  was  called  the  lordly  interest ; 
and  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  popular  party,  took 
the  following  oath  or  test  upon  the  hustings,  as  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  him  and  his  constituents,  namely — 

"  That  he  would  regularly  attend  his  duly  in  parliament, 
and  be  governed  by  the  instructions  of  his  consiituents. 

"  That  he  would,  in  and  out  of  the  house,  with  all  his  ability 
and  influence,  promote  the  success  of — 

''  A  bill  for  amending  the  represenlation  of  the  people. 

"  A  bill  for  preventing  pensioners  from  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, or  such  placemen  as  cannot  sit  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

"  A  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
and  the  amount  of  pension. 

"  A  bill  for  preventing  revenue  officers  from  voting  at 
elections. 

"  A  bill  for  rendering  the  servants  of  the  crown  of  Ireland 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

''  A  bill  to  protect  the  personal  safety  of  the  subject  against 
arbitrary  and  excessive  bail,  and  against  the  stretching  of 
the  power  of  attachment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  consti- 
tution." 
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hood,  first  a  demagogue  and  then  a  tyrant,  had  raised 
himself,  with  slender  talents,  to  the  place  of  secretary 
of  state,  at  a  time  when  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  had  given  to  that  office  the  right  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment  over  all  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the 
man  upon  whose  mandate  I  was  torn  from  my  family, 
for  being  "  suspected,"  as  it  was  expressed,  "  of  trea- 
sonable practices."  Alas  !  I  may  be  suspected,  but  in 
his  own  case  there  is  surely  no  question  of  suspicion. 
May  the  moment  when  I  prove  but  the  hundredth 
part  so  much  a  traitor,  be  the  moment  of  my  destruc- 
tion. Is  it  not  rank  and  foul,  that  the  best  men  in 
any  country  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  make 
a  public  jest  of  truth  and  honour?  when  the  wise 
and  the  just  are  ground  into  the  earth,  and  the  puniest 
things  that  are,  let  them  be  but  base  and  mischievous 
enough,  are  raised  to  power ! 

I  was  now  about  to  leave  my  prison,  and  to  leave 
behind  me  those  fellow-sufferers  with  whom  my  ac- 
quaintance had  begun  in  Bridewell ;  but  in  none  of 
whom  I  could  ever  trace  a  disposition  to  crime  of  any 
kind.  They,  one  and  all,  seemed  to  be  animated  by 
an  ardent  desire  of  sacrificing  their  lives  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  what  they  conceived,  I  am 
sure  too  justly,  to  be  oppression  and  tyranny.  And 
their  actions  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  they  were  right.  At  all  events,  if  this  was 
an  error,  the  ^proceedings  which  I  have  mentioned,  of 
house-burning,  wrecking,  ravishing,  denial  of  justice, 
breaking  of  faith,  half- hanging  and  scourging,  dungeon- 
ing, kidnapping  and  picketing,  and  other  torture  to 
extort  confessions;  free  quarters,  relig-ious  proscrip- 
tions, martial  law,  and  all  of  those  execrable  measures, 
of  the  horrors  of  which,  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it 
can  have  any  idea.  These  proceedings  surely  were 
not  calculated  to  cure  them  of  their  errors. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Lovely  Peggy — Lovely  Mary — Shipwreck. 

There  was  now  a  small  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Lisbon, 
called  the  Lovely  Peggy,  captain  Knight ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  1  should  take  my  passage  on  board  of 
her.  On  the  same  evening  that  I  received  the  order 
to  the  gaoler  to  set  me  free,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
going  to  this  captain,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. And  my  faithful  but  unfortunate  man,  John 
Ilussel,  followed  after  me,  fearing  perhaps  some  in- 
sult ;  for  which  act  of  zeal  he  was  once  more  to  pay 
dear,  as  you  will  see. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  victory 
of  lord  Nelson,  and  many  of  the  yeomanry  were  in 
disorder  through  the  streets.  There  was  a  group 
squibbing  off  cartridges  on  the  flags  in  Abbey-street, 
through  which  I  was  to  pass;  and  one  of  them  taking 
offence  that  we  wore  our  hair  short,  called  out,  "  Crop- 
pies," which  was  their  word  of  attack  ;  and,  just  as  we 
passed,  fired  a  blunt  cartridge  into  John's  shoulder.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  shot,  not  knowing  what  had 
happened  ;  and  I  had  now  a  fresh  proof  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  my  unfortunate  companion ;  for  he  never 
disclosed  what  had  happened  until  we  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  fearing,  and  justly,  that  my  patience 
might  not  have  been  proof  against  such  atrocity :  but 
when  at  length  he  thought  it  time  to  discover  the  wound 
he  had  received,  I  went  with  him  into  a  shop  to  exa- 
mine It,  and  found  that  his  clothes  had  been  pierced 
through,  and  the  point  of  the  cartridge  forced  into  the 
very  bone.  The  contusion  was  attended  with  violent 
swelling,  and  the  pain  doubtless  aggravated  extremely 
by  the  quantity  of  unburned  gunpowder  which  was 
buried   in   his  flesh.     Such  was   the  event  of  the  tirst 
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ten  minutes  of  my  liberty,  after  a  seclusion  of  so  many 
months.  At  least  it  was  well  calculated  to  cure  me  of 
any  regret  I  might  have  at  leaving  my  native  country, 
which  I  had  loved  but  too  well,  and  where  I  could 
boast  certainly  that  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-citizens 
was  a  great  part  of  my  crime.  Having  thus  once  more 
escaped  assassination,  a  fate  I  have  not  been  unfre- 
quently  threatened  with,  we  returned  to  Bridewell ; 
where,  with  my  wife,  I  spent  the  last  evening  in  the 
society  of  my  fellow-sufferers. 

The  following  day  I  had  occasion  to  buy  a  number 
of  things  in  the  shops,  and  also  to  go  to  the  custom- 
house  for  a  paper  called  a  bill  of  health ;  but  was  no 
sooner  returned  to  my  lodgings,  than  my  brother  came 
to  tell  me,  that  the  castle  was  crowded  with  persons 
flocking  there  to  complain  of  my  being  suffered  to  ap- 
pear in  the  streets.  A  strange  instance,  at  once,  of 
the  meanness  and  impudence  of  that  faction,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  injustice  had  degraded  the  govern- 
ment of  that  hapless  country.  Mr.  Knox  accused  my 
brother  of  an  abuse  of  confidence,  in  trusting  me  with 
the  order  for  my  enlargement,  without  restraining  me 
from  such  an  open  act  of  defiance  as  that  of  appearing  in 
the  streets.  I  confess,  that  much  as  I  had  seen,  and  much 
as  I  had  heard,  and  much  as  I  had  felt,  I  was  not 
without  astonishment  at  such  pertinacious  extravagance. 
But  so  it  is,  that  when  men  have  been  for  a  length  of 
time  actuated  by  party  spirit,  still  more  by  terror, 
which  entirely  takes  away  the  understanding,  they 
no  longer  perceive  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong ; 
what  is  decent  or  what  is  unbecoming.  And  in  this 
abandonment  of  their  judgment,  and  even  of  their 
senses,  they  rally  to  the  first  absurdity  that  wears  the 
colour  of  their  prejudices  :  and  when  it  comes  to  that, 
it  is  as  great  madness  on  the  other  side  to  expect  any 
thing  from  reason.  The  only  remedy  then  to  be  hoped 
is  from  time,  that  tries  all  opinions.  My  brother  told 
me,  that  it  was  desired  by  his  friend  that  I  should 
write  to  excuse  myself  for  having  been  seen  in  the 
streets ;  and,  as  he  had  every  title  to  my  compliance 
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that  an  affectionate  brother  and  a  sincere  friend  could 
have,  I  acquiesced  without  hesitation  in  the  following 
manner,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember :  I  mentioned 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  order  to  come  out  of 
prison  that  I  appeared  in  the  streets,  there  being  no 
other  way  of  coming  out  of  prison  than  through  the 
streets  ;  and  that  it  was  the  more  necessary,  as  having 
engaged  to  go  immediately  abroad,  I  was  obliged  to 
provide  myself  instantly  with  what  was  necessary  for 
my  departure.  That  I  was  sure  the  government  was 
powerful  enough  to  guarantee  its  own  order ;  but  if  it 
were  otherwise,  and  that  it  would  condescend  to  accept 
of  my  support,  which  I  had  now  the  honour  of  offering 
for  the  first  time,  I  would  defend  the  agreement  it  had 
made  with  me,  and  the  order  given  for  my  liberation, 
with  both  my  hands,  against  whoever  should  dare  to 
stop  me ;  and  that  without  giving  the  government  the 
trouble  of  interfering  in  the  least.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  note  was  pleasing  or  otherwise,  but  I 
heard  no  more  of  the  matter;  and,  by  my  brother's 
desire,  I  seldom  went  out  afterwards  but  in  a  carriage, 
and  that  towards  dinner  hour,  although  I  was  at  liberty 
for  near  two  months,  during  which  time  I  made,  as  you 
will  see,  four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  leave  my  ene- 
mies behind  me. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  I  suffered  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
Four  different  times  I  went  to  sea,  and  was  as  often 
driven  back  by  furious  gales  of  wind  into  the  same 
harbour.  The  vessel  was  very  small  and  deeply  laden. 
In  the  cabin  I  could  not  be  upright,  and  on  the  deck 
it  was  always  wet.  This,  with  the  sea-sickness  and 
my  habitual  ill  health,  brought  me  back  each  time  to 
my  family  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  living  man.  At 
length  I  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed  ;  and  it  was, 
but  not  without  much  harshness,  agreed  that  I  should 
wait  a  few  days  for  another  vessel  going  out  to  Oporto. 
This  was  a  brig  called  the  Lovely  Mary,    The  Lovely 
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Peggy  went  the  fifth  time  without  me,  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards. 

During  all  this  season  the  weather  was  so  tempes- 
tuous that  our  coasts  were  covered  with  wrecks. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  days  between  the 
quitting  of  the  Peggy  and  embarking  in  the  Mary  that 
I  spent  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  But  the 
genius  of  persecution  could  not  tolerate  this  ;  and  the 
town-major,  Mr.  Sirr,  was  sent  by  lord  Castlereagh  to 
inform  me  that  1  must  go  back  to  Bridewell.  The 
vessel  was  at  this  time  ready,  and  only  waiting  for  a 
wind.  At  the  moment  that  this  officer  entered,  armed 
with  a  case  of  pistols,  and  a  dagger  stuck  in  his  girdle, 
I  was  in  the  act  of  making  up  my  trunks  to  embark. 
My  wife  was  lending  her  assistance,  and  my  children 
were  playing  on  the  floor,  This  major  Sirr*  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  no  means  celebrated  for  delicacy  or  gentle- 
ness in  the  city  from  which  he  derives  his  office.  But 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  seemed  to  have  some  feelings  of  compunction  for 
the  mission  he  was  charged  with.  He  consented  and 
even.proposed  to  wait  until  I  should  write  to  the  castle, 
and  state  that  I  was  already  preparing  to  go  on  board 
the  ship.  It  was  necessary  to  send  twice,  the  person 
to  whom  my  first  letter  was  addressed  being  absent ; 
and  all  that  time  he  remained  standing  in  a  window, 
as,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  refused  to  sit  down. 
An  answer  came,  directed  to  him,  from  lord  Castle- 
reagh, and  he  only  asked  me  to  pledge  my  word  that 
I  would  go  on  board  that  evening,  and  took  his  leave. 

I  accordingly  went  to  live  on  board  this  vessel,  but 
the  wind  continued  unfavourable,  and  the  weather  so 

*  For  a  better  account  of  him,  see  Mr.  Curran's  speech 
on  the  trial  of  Hevey  :  he  was  since  high  sheriflF  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  is  now  a  zealous  refornier.  It  would  be  perhaps 
too  curious  to  inquire  the  process  by  which  his  conversion 
was  effected. 
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tempestuous,  that  several  ships  were  driven  ashore, 
even  in  the  harbour.  During  this  time  I  had  no  other 
means  of  conversing  with  my  wife  than  by  stealing  up 
at  night,  and  returning  before  day-light  on  board ;  and 
this  not  without  risk,  as  one  night  a  man  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  military  on  the  road  where  I  had  to 
pass.  Such  was  the  proceeding  of  that  government 
which  was  "  so  unwilling  to  resort  to  painful  steps !" 

At  length,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  captain 
was  ordered  against  his  will  to  sea,  and  on  the  "iTth 
we  were  stranded  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales,  on  the 
extreme  point  of  Carnarvonshire,  near  the  small  port 
of  Pullhelly. 

Having  got  so  far,  give  me  leave  again  to  pause,  that 
you  may  have  some  time  to  repose,  and  I  be  the  better 
able  to  resume  my  story. 


LETTER  IX. 

Ancient  Britons — Duke  of  Portland. 

By  a  curious  whim  of  fortune,  the  soil  on  which  I  was 
now  to  look  for  hospitality  was  the  identical  country 
of  those  ancient  Britons,  who  had  been  made  the  blind 
instruments  of  so  many  crimes  against  the  Irish,  and 
which  they  finally  expiated  with  their  lives.  They  had 
been  taken  from  their  mountains  and  their  ploughs, 
and  inflamed  by  every  artifice  against  their  unfortunate 
fellow- subjects  in  Ireland,  with  whom  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  no  quarrel.  For  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
besides  the  faction  in  our  own  country,  the  principal 
part  of  those  employed  in  making  war  upon  the  Irish, 
were  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
also  Hessians ;  who,  not  knowing  the  English  language 
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nor  the  ancient  language  still  spoken  by  many  of  the 
Irish,  were  inaccessible  to  all  remonstrance,  and  less 
liable  to  be  softened  by  complaint,  or  enlightened  by 
expostulation,  or  in  any  way  made  sensible  of  the  cru- 
elties they  were  committing.  Perhaps  also  their  lives 
were  held  in  less  estimation  than  those  of  the  English, 
and  they  were  preferred  in  that  service. 

So  gross  were  the  arts  used  to  inflame  these  poor 
people,  that  one  of  the  stories  circulated  among  them 
was,  if  I  have  not  been  much  deceived,  •'  that  the  Irish 
were  coming  to  eat  them  with  a  horn  of  salt."  This, 
I  confess,  appears  an  absurdity  almost  incredible. 
But  the  proofs  I  had  to  my  own  senses  of  the  credulity 
of  the  people  of  this  district,  rendered  me  less  difficult 
on  that  head.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  this.  Of 
late  years  they  have  formed  very  numerous  associations 
in  nature  of  a  religious  sect,  of  which  the  principal  and 
characteristic  act  of  devotion  is  jumping;  and  there- 
from they  are  denominated  jumpers.  To  this  end 
they  have  built  a  vast  number  of  chapels  by  voluntary 
subscription,  where  they  preach  by  self-inspiration. 
The  preachers  are  of  all  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  start 
forth  spontaneously  from  among  the  congregation  ;  so 
that  I  have  seen  a  great  number  running  about  at  a 
time,  preaching,  and  sobbing,  and  shedding  tears, 
and  wringing  each  other's  hands  ;  whilst  the  lookers-on 
seemed  to  catch  in  a  fainter  degree  the  same  inspira- 
tion. As  they  preached  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  I 
could  not  judge  of  their  sermons  otherwise  than  by 
their  effects.  I  have  seen  many  actually  in  convulsions ; 
and  old  men  on  their  knees,  making  wry  faces,  and 
gnawing  the  heads  of  their  sticks,  and  biting,  in  a  kind 
of  ecstasy,  like  a  cat  tickled  on  the  crupper.  The 
more  young  and  vigorous  jump  up  in  the  air  with  their 
hands  up,  clutching  at  the  invisible  Lamb  of  the  Lord. 
Bat  particularly,  I  was  told,  at  certain  solemnities 
and  stated  times  of  the  year,  they  assemble  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  high 
roads.     This  is  probably  towards  the  festival  of  Easter, 
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and  then  the  whole  country  is  engaged  in  the  act  of 
jumping  ;    each  as  the  caprice  strikes,  or  sometimes 
altogether,  like  fry  in  the  sea.     I  understand,  since  I 
have   been   in  France,  that   this   sect   is  much  more 
extended  than  I  then  had  any  idea  :  and  that  it  prevails 
equally  in  South  as  in  North  Wales.     It  was  from  a 
little  girl,  that  was  sent  from  an  hospitable  farmer's 
house  to  conduct  me  to  the  road,  that  I  first  learned 
the  meaning  of  their  jumping.     I  had  gone  into  the 
cottage  to  ask  my  way,  and  was,  without  further  intro- 
duction, invited  to  accept  of  country  fare;  and  this 
little  girl,  who  alone  had  learned  English,  served  as 
my  interpreter,  and   afterwards  as  my  guide.     I  was 
charmed  on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  with  the 
hospitality  of  this  people :  for  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  they,  like  my  own  countrymen,  possess  that  noble 
virtue  in  a  high  degree.     I  wished  to  make  some  little 
compliment  to  the  child,  and  as  we  walked  along  to- 
wards the  great  road,  I  asked  her  if  she  ever  came  to 
PuUhelly,  and  if  she  would  come  and   see  me  there. 
She  answered  that  she  came  twice  a  week  to  the  preach- 
ing, and  that  she  would  call  and  inquire  for  me  at 
Mr.  Jones's.     I  asked  her  then  if  she  was  a  jumper? 
and  she  said  she  was.     I  finally  ventured  to  ask  her 
what  she  jumped  for,  for  in  my  country  we  had  not 
yet  learned  that?     And  she  replied,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, that  she  jumped  for  the  Lamb.     Would  to  God 
that   so   many  of  those  poor  people  had  been  let  to 
remain  until  this  day  jumping  for  the  Lamb,  instead 
of  being  brought  over  full  of  ignorant  fury,  of  which 
they   were   hardly   to   be  called   guilty,  to  burn    the 
wretched  cottages  of  the  poor  Irish,  to  torture,  violate, 
and  murder,  and  in  the  end  to  pay  the  forfeit  with  their 
lives.      Good  God !  will  there  never  be  a  period  of 
civilization,  when  humanity  will  emerge  from  darkness 
and  barbarity  I     But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  digression, 
and  continue  my  story. 

Having  with  difficulty  got  to  land,   for  which  we 
were  much  indebted  to  the  courage  and  humanity  of 
F  2 
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Mr.  Robinson,  a  clergyman,  in  sight  of  whose  house 
we  were  first  stranded,  and  who  came  with  some  of  liis 
people  in  a  row-boat  to  our  assistance,  we  went  to  an 
inn  kept  by  an  ancient  sea-captain  called  Jones.  Here 
there  arrived  on  the  following  morning  the  passengers 
of  a  packet-boat  bound  to  Bristol,  put  in,  damaged, 
and  dismasted  by  similar  stress  of  weather.  Between 
the  passengers  of  both  vessels  our  society  was  nume- 
rous, and  enlivened  by  some  pretty  and  amiable  per- 
sons of  the  fair  sex.  Our  fare  was  good,  though  not 
sumptuous.  We  had  a  clean  fire-side,  and  that  cordial 
pleasure  that  arises  from  past  toil.  We  had  a  harper 
to  play  to  us  at  dinner,  and  we  danced  to  his  music  in 
the  evening.  The  next  day  we  made  our  parties  to 
wander  on  the  strand  and  climb  upon  the  rocks ;  and 
in  this  manner  we  passed  several  days,  which  to  me 
seemed  short.  But  as  the  rest  of  this  casual  society 
went  off  in  a  few  days,  each  to  pursue  his  own  particu- 
lar destination,  I  was  left  to  consider  for  myself.  I  had 
indeed  perceived  that  calumny  and  terror  had  been  be- 
fore-hand with  me.  Certain  it  is  that  my  name  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  shore  before  me,  and  I  could  see  that 
I  was  eyed  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  if  not  of  horror. 
Many,  I  dare  say,  piqued  themselves  upon  discovering 
in  my  features  the  indications  of  my  bloody  disposi- 
tion ;  or  in  my  structure  the  signs  of  that  atrocious 
force,  by  which  I  had  been  able  to  destroy  with  my 
own  hand  all  the  ancient  British  cavalry.  And  I  dare 
say  my  name,  so  well  suited  to  such  a  terrific  illusion, 
was  taken  for  something  into  the  account.  And  all 
this  was  sustained  by  the  ribaldry  copied  from  the 
Irish  faction  prints  ;  for  I  never  could  take  up  a  news- 
paper without  meeting  some  paragraph  touching  my- 
self, in  which  there  was  only  this  one  consistency, — that 
of  near  a  thousand  which  1  have  read  from  first  to  last, 
I  can  safely  say  there  was  not  one  that  contained  a 
syllable  of  truth.  One  only  I  shall  take  the  trouble  of 
citing,  as  explanatory  of  what  is  to  follow.  Its  author, 
calculating  upon  what  was  doubtless  preconcerted,  but 
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not  foreseeing  the  frequent  putting  back  of  the  Lovely 
Peggy  nor  the  stranding  of  the  Lovely  Mary,  took  upon 
him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  party,  boldly  to  publish, 
that  I  had  been  refused  admission  into  Portugal,  and 
this  at  least  three  months  before  1  went  there  ! 

In  my  present  extraordinary  position  it  was  neces- 
sary to  come  to  some  explanations.  I  therefore  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Portland,  secretary  of  state,  and  also 
to  lord  Cornwallis.  To  the  former  I  recapitulated  all 
that  had  passed  from  the  time  I  had  written  to  him 
from  Carlisle  gaol,  to  request  to  be  sent  to  trial.  I 
told  him  of  the  constant  denial  of  that  justice,  of  the 
torture  of  my  servant,  and  of  the  engagement  I  had  so 
disinterestedly  entered  into  with  the  government,  and 
the  unfair  manner  in  which  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  it,  of  the  assertion  that  I  had  confessed  treason, 
whereas  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  speak  :  that  in 
short  I  was  ready,  if  he  chose,  to  go  to  London,  and 
convince  him,  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  if  there  was 
treason,  which  I  abhorred,  it  lay  upon  ray  accusers, 
and  not  with  me.  Had  this  offer  been  accepted,  I 
should  have  had  hopes,  though  late,  of  obtaining 
justice  for  myself,  and  perhaps  of  effecting  some  more 
general  good.  I  think  it  was  to  lord  Cornwallis  that 
I  mentioned  a  wish  to  remain  where  I  now  was ;  for 
I  had  already  more  than  one  good  reason  to  forebode 
that  I  should  not  have  fair  play  in  Portugal. 

For  more  surety  I  addressed  my  letter  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis to  his  private  secretary,  captain  Taylor :  and  I 
had  by  return  of  post  the  following  answer : 

"  Dublin  Castle,  Dec.  5,  1798. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  lord  Cornwallis  to  acquaint 
you,  that  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  that  a  compliance 
with  your  request  must  rest  entirely  with  the  English 
government. — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

"  IL  Taylor." 
p  3 
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And  from  the  duke  of  Portland  I  had  the  answer 
which  follows  : 

"  IVhitehall,  Dec.  13,  1798. 
"  Sir, —  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  answer  your  letter 
of  the  28th  November  before  I  had  conmiunicated  with 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the 
request  it  contained.  I  have  now  to  acquaint  you 
that  there  is  no  objection  either  to  your  remaining  at 
Pullhelly  until  the  vessel  in  which  you  arrived  there 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  her  voyage,  or  to 
repair  to  Falmouth  in  order  to  proceed  by  the  first 
packet  to  Lisbon.  In  case  you  should  prefer  the  latter, 
I  enclose  a  passport,  which  may  prevent  your  meeting 
with  any  difficulty  on  the  road, 

"  I  must  beg  of  you  to  inform  me,  by  return  of  post, 
whether  you  intend  to  remain  at  Pullhelly  ;  and  if  you 
do,  of  the  probable  period  which  it  may  be  necess'ary 
for  you  to  wait  before  the  vessel  can  sail. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Portland." 

It  is  my  intention  to  subjoin,  in  an  appendix,  such 
other  documents,  illustrative  of  this  narrative,  as  I  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  before  it  is  closed.* 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  passport : 
"  William  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Portland,  one  of  bis 
Majesty's  honourable  Privy  Council,  and  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  &c.,&c.,&c. 

"To  all  Admirals,  Vice-Admirals,  Captains,  Commanders  of 
His  Majesty's  Ships  of  War  or  Privateers,  Governors,  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Constables,  Customers,  Comp- 
trollers, Searchers,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern, 
Greeting:  These  are,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  his  JMajesty  in  this  behalf,  to  will 
and  require  you  to  permit  and  sufler  the  bearer  hereof,  Wil- 
liam Sampson,  Esq.  freely  and  quietly  to.  go  from  hence  to 
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It  was  dated  Whitehall.  It  was  unlimited  as  to 
time. 

It  literally  empowered  me  to  go  from  Whitehall  to 
Falmouth.  The  letter  being  silent  as  to  my  passing 
through  London,  seemed  to  leave  it  at  my  option,  and 
I  had  once  nearly  formed  that  design.  Meantime  I 
had  written  to  lord  Moira,  in  whose  hands  I  had  depo- 
sited many  authentic  documents  touching  the  barbari- 
ties committed  on  the  Irish ;  and  I  now  desired  to 
have  them,  in  order,  if  any  opportunity  was  allowed, 
to  profit  by  the  true  light  I  could  throw  upon  those 
affairs,  and  boldly  to  reclaim  justice  for  myself  and 
others,  at  my  own  peril. 

You  must  have  heard  of  lord  Moira's  motion  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  founded  upon  these  and  numberless 
other  documents,  the  truth  of  which  was  incontrover- 
tible. Lord  Moira  certainly  did  state  the  facts  of 
which  he  was  possessed  much  less  energetically  than 
might  be  expected  from  his  eloquence  and  sensibility. 
It  is  possible  that,  aiming  at  conciliation,  he  feared  the 
too  strong  truth ;  and  his  motion  had  little  other  effect 
than  to  bring  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  vulgar  abuse. 
Such  was  the  reward  of  his  moderation  on  the  one 
hand,  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  people,  smarting  with 
the  sense  of  injury  and  insult,  took  little  part  in  a 
discourse  which  painted  their  sufferings  so  short  of 
what  they  felt  them.  Yet  trusting  to  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  earl  of  Moira,  and  seeing  the  difficult  card 
he  had  to  play ;  above  all,  comparing  him  with  those 
who  were  against  him,  I  could  not  but  feel  very  great 
respect  for  his  efforts,  and  an  infinite  desire  to  contri- 


Falmonth,  and  there  to  embark  and  pass  over  to  Lisbon,  with- 
out any  let,  hinderance,  or  molestation  whatsoever  ;  Provided 

the  said  person  do  embark  within  ■ after  the  date 

hereof,  and  sail,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  or  otherwise 
this  pass  shall  remain  no  longer  in  force.  Given  at  White- 
hallj  ihe  thirteenth  day  of  December,  1798. 

"  Portland." 
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bute  to  their  success.  Indeed  if  his  motion  had  no 
Other  good  efiect,  it  had  at  least  that  of  setting  in  a 
striking  point  of  view  the  contrast  between  a  man  of 
high  breeding  and  the  low  petulance  of  the  faction 
that  opposed  him,  in  the  name  of  a  constitution  which 
they  had  already  betrayed,  and  were  shortly  to  anni- 
hilate. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  the  Reader, 

When  these  letters  were  written,  I  had  withheld  from 
my  friend  the  following  correspondence  with  lord 
Moira.  This  might  have  been  an  overstrained  delicacy 
at  that  lime;  but  subsequent  events  and  present  cir- 
cumstances require  that  I  should  make  it  known  for 
my  reputation's  sake.  And  indeed,  circumvented  and 
ensnared  as  I  am  by  the  craft  of  my  enemies,  I  have 
no  other  means  of  communicating  my  sentiments  than 
this  public  one,  even  to  many  of  those  materially 
interested  to  know  them. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  February,  1798,  that  lord 
Moira  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  made 
his  celebrated  motion  for  conciliatory  measures.  I  had 
before  that  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
countess  dowager  of  Moira  and  Huntingdon,  a  lady 
distinguished  by  advantages  greater  than  her  high 
birth — those  of  a  cultivated  and  solid  mind,  stored 
with  the  richest  treasures  of  erudition.  I  was  also 
very  well  received  by  her  daughters,  lady  Granard  and 
lady  Charlotte  Rawdon,  persons  of  whose  acquaint- 
ance the  proudest  man  might  be  ambitious.  My  bro- 
ther had  been  long  acquainted  with  lord  Moira,  and 
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had  a  great  respect  and  attachment  for  him.  Among 
the  persecuted  Catholics  of  Armagh  were  many  tenants 
of  his  lordship,  who  had  made  choice  of  me  for  their 
advocate.  And  so  violent  was  the  government  party 
against  him,  that  the  'peep-of -day-boys  had  committed 
outrages  in  his  town  of  Baliynahinch,  and  one  of  the 
ladies  pointed  out  to  me  a  house  of  a  principal  inha- 
bitant, perforated  with  musket  shot,  which  they  had 
fired  into  the  windows  in  the  night.  Besides  this,  it 
was  said  and  believed  that  general  Lake  had  declared 
that  some  town  must  be  burned  in  the  north,  and  the 
best  to  begin  with  was  lord  Moira's.  And  so  great 
were  his  lordship's  apprehensions  that  he  transmitted 
to  England  his  family  library,  one  of  the  most  precious 
to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  individual.  On 
lord  Moira's  arrival  also,  I  had  instituted  a  society, 
of  which  were  men  undoulDledly  the  most  distinguished 
in  Ireland  :  such  as  Grattan,  the  Fonsonbys,  Curran, 
Flecher,  the  brave  old  Montgomery,  with  some  others 
of  the  patriotic  members  of  parliament,  and  uncor- 
rupted  lawyers,  and  certain  of  the  influential  Catholics 
and  merchants,  whose  credit  and  correspondence  were 
necessary  to  the  object  in  view,  which  was  to  collect 
true  and  authenticated  facts  to  be  opposed  as  a  bul- 
wark to  falsehood  and  national  calumny,  and  possibly 
by  their  great  enormity  to  appal  those  immediately- 
responsible  ;  or  if  there  was  any  wisdom  or  justice 
beyond  them,  to  force  conviction  there.  By  this 
society  I  was  named  historiographer,  and  my  brother 
corresponding  secretary.  We  had  proceeded  for  some 
time,  in  despite  of  the  reigning  terror,  with  effect: 
and  never  were  more  tragical  stories  wrested  from 
oblivion. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  parti- 
cular degree  each  man  in  the  community  was  tainted 
with  rebellion.  Every  good  man  was  in  some  degree 
rebellious,  some  more,  some  less;  each  according  to 
the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  his 
compassion,  his  honesty,  perhaps  his   ambition  or  his 
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interest.  But  he  who  felt  no  tendency  to  rebel  against 
such  crimes  had,  I  think,  but  little  cause  to  glorify  him- 
self. It  is  only  for  Him  who  searches  all  hearts  to 
know  the  pangs  wliich  a  conscientious  man  in  such  a 
state  of  things  must  feel,  particularly  one  whose  con- 
nexions, intimacies,  youthful  habits,  and  ties  of  blood, 
lie  on  the  one  side;  whilst  the  voice  of  reason  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  instinctive  horror  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  calls  him  to  the  other.  How  many  ties  must 
then  be  rent  asunder !  The  love  of  country,  the  love  of 
his  fellow-creature,  the  love  and  fear  of  his  God, 
prompt  him  to  rebel  against  crimes  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  The  tender  affections  of  the 
heart,  the  scruples  which  a  humane  mind  must  ever 
have  to  surmount  before  it  can  engage  in  the  dreadful 
conflict  of  a  civil  war. 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  often  occupied 
my  private  thoughts.  I  was  convinced  of  the  mon- 
strous abuses  committed  against  the  Irish  people,  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  in  which  they  were  held 
by  inhuman  policy  and  a  barbarous  code,  of  the  inso- 
lence of  their  plunderers,  and  the  corruption  and  cru- 
elty of  their  masters.  The  strong  remonstrances  in 
which  not  only  the  United  Irishmen,  but  all  the  unhired 
and  many  even  of  the  hired,  had  made  at  various 
times ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  name  of  any  uncorrupted 
individual  of  the  slightest  degree  of  importance,  that  is 
not  somewhere  to  be  found  annexed  to  resolution, 
petition,  or  remonstrance,  at  one  time  or  other,  com- 
plaining of  these  evils.  I  therefore,  however  convinced 
of  the  truths  propagated  by  the  United  Irishmen,  was 
long  in  acting  upon  that  conviction.  And  although, 
for  some  time  previous  to  this  period,  I  had  determined 
and  declared,  in  case  of  civil  war,  that  I  should  not  be 
against  the  people,  unless  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment should  become  such  as  that,  without  sacrificing 
my  conscience,  I  could  support  it :  still  I  tried  if 
possible  to  find  some  middle  course  by  which  the 
most  good  could  be  effected,  and  the   most  evil   pre- 
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vented.  I  had  always  seen  that  the  hard-hearted  tax- 
masters  of  my  country  had  never  relented  but  through 
fear.  I  therefore,  whenever  I  wrote  or  spoke  of  public 
matters,  endeavoured  to  state  their  danger  with  the 
firm  tone  of  true  conviction ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  laboured  to  soften  the  too  just  indignation  of  the 
popular  party,  and  often  lost  the  popularity  which 
courageous  and  upright  dealing  had  acquired  to  me, 
by  hankering  after  that  conciliation  which  bolder  poli- 
ticians affirmed  to  be  impossible,  and  reforms  which 
they  foresaw  never  would  be  conceded ;  and  perhaps 
by  too  much  attachment  to  individuals  who  have  not 
returned  that  attachment  as  generously  as  they  ought. 
Some,  to  use  Mr.  Tone's  words,  had  long  meditated 
upon  the  subject,  and  were  convinced  that  separation 
was  the  only  remedy ;  but  I  was  very  late  in  taking 
any  part  in  politics,  and  had  yielded  unwillingly  and 
against  my  interest  and  my  predilections  to  too  much  con- 
viction. I  persevered  with  all  my  might  to  bring  about 
a  cooperation  between  the  popular  leaders  and  the 
parliamentary  opposition,  in  order  that  unanimity  of 
talents  and  influence  might,  if  possible,  prevail,  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  persuade  the  whole  to  make  one 
final  effort  for  reform  through  the  parliament.  I  had 
drawn  several  of  those  petitions,  which  were  presented 
to  the  king  with  the  same  intention  from  towns  and 
counties,  in  defiance  of  the  insurrection  act,  particularly 
that  of  Downe,  which  was  passed  without  any  altera- 
tion by  the  freeholders  of  that  county.  When  I  acted 
as  chairman  at  the  Belfast  town  meeting,*  I  did  not 
know  that  the  French  had  been  invited,  nor  for  a  long 
time  afterwards :  but  as  that  important  event  seemed 
a  fair  warning  to  the  English,  who  felt  that  they  owed 
their  danger  to  the  weakness  and  vice  of  their  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  their  safety  to  the  elements 
alone,f  I  still  hoped  that  something  might  be   done 

*  See  Introduction. 

f  See  the  Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  xix. 
of  this  series. 
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through  their  fears,  though  nothing  could  be  effected 
through  their  justice.  I  know  that  in  this  I  passed 
for  a  weak  and  unexperienced  politician  in  the  eyes  of 
many  ;  yet  had  any  conciliation  or  anything  like  redress 
of  griefs  been  held  out  by  government,  (for  the  parlia- 
ment was  but  an  instrument,)  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  obtained  for  Ireland  solid  advantages, 
and  consequent  advantage  and  security  to  England. 
I  have  high  authority  now  to  say  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  contradic- 
tion of  this  opinion  were  more  from  the  certainty  that 
their  efforts  would  be  to  every  good  purpose  unavailing, 
and  would  produce  nothing  but  a  division  in  the  pub- 
lic mind, 

Did  I  aspire  to  a  high  rank  as  a  politician  I  should 
not  mention  all  these  scruples,  which  may  rather  class 
me  amongst  the  lesser  geniuses :  but  I  write  for  truth 
and  not  for  vanity.  I  write  to  let  my  friends  perceive 
that  I  never  have  deceived  them,  and  to  let  my  oppres- 
sors feel  the  weight  of  their  iniquity. 

Lord  Moira  lived  at  his  mother's  residence  in  Dub- 
lin. 1  was  presented  to  him ;  and  if  I  had  received 
attentions  from  the  ladies,  I  experienced  still  more 
flattering  ones  from  him.  He  once  called  me  into  his 
cabinet,  and  after  apologizing  by  anticipation,  with  all 
that  suavity  and  nobleness  of  manner  which  he  pos- 
sesses, and  after  I  had  assured  him  that  I  knew  him 
incapable  of  speaking  any  thing  that  ought  to  offend, 
he  proposed  to  me  to  go  over  and  live  with  him  in 
England  ;  that  he  saw  a  storm  gathering  round  me, 
that  he  knew  how  I  was  threatened,  that  whatever  loss 
it  might  be,  he  would  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it, 
and  that  to  whatever  amount  I  chose,  he  would  be  my 
banker,  and  make  my  fortune  his  particular  care.  I 
did  not  immediately  recover  from  the  emotion  this 
proceeding  excited  in  me;  but  when  I  did,  I  answered, 
that  had  this  offer  been  made  a  short  time  before  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  accepted  of  it ;  that  I  felt  the 
value  of  it  as  much  as  though  I  did ;  that  however 
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agreeable  such  a  retreat  under  the  auspices  of  his  lord- 
ship might  be,  I  could  not  consent  to  it  at  present,  as 
several  hundreds  of  my  oppressed  countrymen  looked 
to  me  for  their  vindication.  And  having  in  such  a 
crisis  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  wretched,  I  found 
it  as  impossible  to  abandon  my  duty  to  them  as  it 
would  be  for  his  lordship  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  moment  of  action. 

About  this  time  my  brother  persuaded  the  society  to 
let  lord  Moira  have  the  use  of  some  of  the  well-authen- 
ticated documents  we  had  collected  ;  and  he  induced 
me  to  join  him  heartily  and  actively  in  seconding  his 
views  ;  and  before  I  quit  this  long  digression  1  must 
mention  one  most  extraordinary  occurrence  which  his 
lordship,  notwithstanding  the  time  and  the  changes 
that  have  intervened,  cannot  have  forgotten. 

A  man  from  England,  who  passed  by  various  names 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  castle,  Bird,  Smith, 
Johnson,  &c.,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  hired  de- 
nouncers in  the  employment  of  government,  smote,  as 
he  alleged,  by  remorse  and  compunction,  refused  to 
follow  up  his  work,  and  escaping  to  a  place  of  safety, 
published  his  reasons ;  and  in  one  piece  gravely  re- 
proved the  immorality  of  the  government,  adding  a 
prophetic  warning  that  such  crimes  could  not  long 
prosper.*  He  was  a  man  of  very  unusual  talent,  and 
1  believe  never  so  desperately  engaged  in  deeds  of 
blood  as  the  rest  of  the  body  known  by  the  name  of 
the  battalion  of  testimony. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  faction,  before  the 
laws  were  totally  abolished,  to  deny  the  most  positive 
facts.  When  that  was  impossible  they  said  govern- 
ment did  not  give  such  orders,  and  that  the  courts  of 
justice  were  open.  The  confessions  of  a  man  of  this 
kind  were  all  important  to  the  substantiation  of  truth  ; 
and  having  had  some  intimation  that  Mr.  Bird  wished 
to  reveal  every  thing  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  I 

*  See  the  Appendix. 
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went,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  my  brother, 
from  lord  Moira's  at  a  pretty  late  hour,  and  staid  until 
this  extraordinary  man  had  written  upon  two-and- 
thirty  pages  of  large  paper,  which  he  did  without 
stopping,  not  only  his  own  doings,  but  those  of  others 
of  the  battalion  of  testimony  associated  with  him.  Of 
these  were  Mr.  Newell,  a  painter,  who  used  to  go 
about  in  a  robe  with  a  mask  and  a  wand  to  point  out 
his  victims,  who  were  immediately  seized  and  dragged 
to  the  dungeon  or  to  execution,  Mr.  Newell  also 
shortly  after  published  his  atrocities  in  the  way  of  a 
story.  Another  was  Mr.  Dutton,  a  servant,  who  had 
been  turned  away  for  stealing  plate  from  his  mistress, 
an  Englishman  also.  He  sometimes  headed  the  ancient 
Britons  in  their  most  murderous  excursions,  and  I  be- 
lieve had  a  commission  as  an  officer  among  them  and  other 
very  signal  marks  of  favour,  and  had  then  full  power  of 
life  and  death  given  him  over  the  Irish.  Another  was 
a  Mr.  Murdock,  son  of  a  hearth-money  collector.  The 
story  Mr.  Bird  related  of  these  men  was  a  tissue  of 
unexampled  profligacy,  villainy,  and  obscenity.  Lord 
Moira  must  still,  I  should  suppose,  be  in  possession  of 
it.  I  took  care  that  every  page  of  it  should  be  signed 
by  Bird,  and  countersigned  by  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was 
a  privy  counsellor. 

I  shall  now  close  this  digression,  too  long,  perhaps, 
but  necessary  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  fol- 
lowing letters. 

"  Donington,  Dec.  26,  1798. 

"  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  21st,  addressed  to  me  in 
London,  has  only  this  afternoon  reached  me  here.  I 
must  undoubtedly  feel  it  claimed  from  me  by  every 
consideration  of  justice,  that  you  should  have  the 
perusal  of  any  document  in  my  possession  which  you 
may  think  necessary  towards  the  statement  you  medi- 
tate to  the  duke  of  Portland.  Those  copies  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Sheridan  m  town.  I  will  immediately 
write  to  request  that  he  will  give  you  the  inspection  of 
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those  documents  whensoever  you  shall  apply  to  him. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  opinion  which  you  ask  of  me,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  for  you  under  your  present  circum- 
stances to  repeat  the  solicitation  for  an  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Portland.  That  must  depend  upon  your 
power  of  adducing  facts  capable  of  rebutting  the 
charges  which  have  been  advanced  against  you,  or 
your  means  of  giving  to  his  grace  an  insight  into 
circumstances  whence  he  may  draw  advantage  to  the 
public.  I  must  be  incompetent  to  judge  of  those  par- 
ticulars. 

"  You  desire  that  I  will  not  pass  condemnation  upon 
you  unheard  ;  and  your  further  expressions  on  that 
point  convince  me  that  it  is  not  merely  a  general  ap- 
peal to  candour,  but  an  observation  upon  something 
which  I  have  said  respecting  you.  I  should  not  only 
have  deemed  it  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  equity 
and  honour  to  have  pronounced  you  guilty  without 
having  heard  your  defence,  but  I  had  seen  too  many 
instances  of  the  frenzy  or  the  profligacy  of  party  in 
Ireland  to  have  credited  uninvestigated  imputations, 
however  confidently  urged.  The  expression  in  my 
letter  to  your  brother,  to  which  I  am  sure  you  allude, 
must  show  you  by  what  supposition  I  was  misled ;  for 
when  I  said  that  I  was  satisfied  he  had  not  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  guilt  which  you  had  acknowledged,  it 
is  clear  that  I  imagined  you  had  confessed  your  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy.  Your  entering  into  the 
engagement  to  expatriate  yourself  in  common  with 
Messrs.  O'Connor,  Emmet,  &c.  made  every  body  in 
this  country  (and  me  among  the  rest)  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  had  confessed,  as  they  did,  the 
being  implicated  in  a  correspondence  with  the  French 
and  in  a  plot  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  your  country; 
crimes  of  the  most  heinous  nature.  It  was  not  until 
very  lately  that  I  was  assured  you  had  not  made  any 
such  avowal,  and  that  you  would  not  sign  the  agree« 
ment  for  quitting  Ireland  until  government  had  de- 
G  2 
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clared  there  was  not  any  charge  against  you  beyond 
that  on  the  ground  of  libel  as  manager  of  the  Press. 
My  surprise  on  the  occasion  was  not  greater  than  my 
pain  at  having  used  to  your  brother  so  unjustified  an 
expression.  The  error  which  I  have  explained  will,  I 
am  certain,  sufficiently  apologize  for  me ;  therefore  I 
will  only  add  that  I  sincerely  lament  the  wound  which 
I  see  you  have  felt  from  that  incorrect  supposition  of 
mine.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant. 


JFilUam  Sampson,  Esq.^ 


MOIRA. 


Reply  to  the  above. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  received  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  letter,  dated  Donington,  December  26.  It 
appears  by  a  mark  on  the  cover  to  have  been  missent, 
and  has  the  Birmingham  post-mark.  I  received  by 
the  same  post,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wickham,  written  by 
the  duke  of  Portland's  desire,  informing  me  that  it  was 
expected  I  should  not  use  his  passport  to  go  any  but 
the  most  direct  road  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and 
particularly  not  to  attempt  to  go  through  London.  I 
have  thought  proper,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any 
public  appeal,  at  least,  until  a  more  happy  occasion, 
or  if  that  should  not  present  itself  until  my  death,  or 
some  other  casualty  should  give  publicity  to  a  state- 
ment I  have  left  behind,  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of  my 
answer. 

"  Your  candour,  to  which  I  am  sure  no  man  can 
appeal  in  vain,  has  acknowledged  that  you  owed  me 
some  explanation.  And  I  am  abundantly  gratified 
with  that  which  you  have  given.  I  have  had  no  cor- 
respondence with  any  public  character  in  this  kingdom 
but  your  lordship,  except  the  secretary  of  state.  For 
troubling  you  I  have  both  a  public  and  a  private  mo- 
tive ;  ignorance,  perhaps,  of  the  sphere  in  which  you 
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act,  dictates  the  first.  For,  finding  that  you  had  taken 
upon  yourself  a  distinguished  post  in  the  active  service 
of  the  king,  I  conceived  that  ray  writing  to  your  lord- 
ship oould  not  be  taken  as  any  meddling  with  oppo- 
sition to  government.  But  that  if  on  the  contrary  any 
thing  appeared  just  or  meritorious  in  the  view  I  pro- 
posed of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English  ministers 
as  to  the  proceedings  in  Ireland,  it  might  have  claimed 
your  support.  My  second  motive  was,  to  clear  myself 
from  an  imputation  which  I  abhor,  that  of  insincerity 
and  ingratitude.  Had  I,  when  your  lordship  was  in 
Ireland  and  expressed  yourself  so  kindly  towards  me, 
been  guilty  of  deceiving  you,  I  should  have  deserved 
the  worst  epithet  my  enemies  have  bestowed  upon  me. 
As  far  as  your  necessary  reserve  and  the  slightness  of 
my  acquaintance  would  permit,  I  did  impart  exactly 
what  1  knew  and  what  1  felt.  Facts,  however,  were 
what  you  chiefly  desired  ;  and  let  me  ask  whether  any 
of  those  I  did  procure  for  your  lordship  have  ever  been 
contradicted  ?  Certain  resolutions  touching  your  lord- 
ship's motion  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  passed  in  a 
committee  of  United  Irishmen,  which  were  read  at 
some  of  the  state  trials.  Your  lordship  may  remember 
the  opinion  I  gave  of  the  sentiments  of  that  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  But  further  than  con- 
jecture I  was  as  ignorant  as  your  lordship,  having  no 
place  in  its  organization  in  any  of  its  branches,  either 
civil  or  military.  Had  I  been  instrumental  in  passing 
such  resolutions,  I  must  have  been  a  hypocrite  to  have 
visited  your  lordship  upon  the  footing  that  I  did  ;  and 
after  having  assisted  you  in  the  collection  of  the  facts 
which  made  the  ground  of  your  motion,  I  was  not 
certainly  capable  of  throwing  such  a  bar  in  the  way  of 
its  success. 

"  Your  lordship  has  mentioned  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Emmet,  O'Connor,  &c.  These  gentlemen  are  fitter  to 
justify  themselves  than  I  am  ;  one  of  them  I  have 
known  most  intimately.  No  man  has  ever  spoken  of 
his  private  character  but  with  admiration.  His  public 
G  3 
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opinion  I  ever  knew  to  be  benevolent  in  the  extreme. 
If  he  has  erred  it  has  not  been  in  his  heart.  And  he 
who  acts  purely  from  his  best  judgment  walks  by  the 
light  which  God  has  g-iven  him.  Your  lordship  must 
feel,  however,  as  well  as  1  do,  that  there  is  something 
strongly  calling  for  alteration  when  treason  gains  the 
sanction  of  men's  names,  whose  every  step  from  in- 
fancy upwards  has  been  traced  by  virtue,  generosity, 
and  gentleness ;  and  I  think  he  would  be  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  any  government  who  would  invent  some 
better  way  of  reform  than  that  of  making  characters, 
formed  to  adorn  their  country  and  their  species,  the 
victims  of  dungeons  and  of  gibbets.  In  saying  this 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  upon  me  the  offences  of  others; 
I  have  given,  it  seems,  sufficient  offence  myself.  But 
no  justification  of  mine  shall  ever  be  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  paid  so  dearly  for  their  own. 

"  Your  lordship  is  again  led  into  error  in  supposing 
that  I  was,  or  was  even  imputed  to  be  the  manager  of 
the  Press.  That  paper  was  set  up  when  I  was  in  the 
country,  and  was  continued  sometime  before  I  ever 
saw  it.  About  that  time  I  was  exposed  by  my  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  the  duties  of  my  profession 
and  of  humanity,  to  hear  the  grievances  and  injuries  of 
the  oppressed.  Your  lordship,  from  the  comparatively 
small  specimen  you  have  seen,  may  judge  of  what  they 
were  ;  and  whether  he  was  more  a  traitor  who  could 
perpetrate,  abet,  or  even  calmly  look  on  such  crimes, 
or  he  who,  in  defiance  of  his  private  interest,  and  at 
the  risk  of  his  personal  safety,  had  courage  to  express 
his  honest  indignation,  and  at  any  hazard  to  vindicate 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  against  them.  The  use  I 
made  of  the  Press  was  to  publish  those  facts  of  which 
you  were  desirous  also  to  be  the  publisher,  the  sup- 
pression and  consequent  impunity  of  which  you 
seemed  to  foresee  as  well  as  I  did,  would  lead  to  rei3el- 
lion.  Many  writings  however  were  imputed  to  me 
which  were  disagreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  would, 
have  gladly  repressed.     I  had  for  the  rest  much  less 
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concern  with  the  Press  than  you  conceive,  and  as  pro- 
prietor or  manager  none  at  all.  Many  things,  indeed, 
I  did  write  for  it,  the  whole  of  which  I  should  have 
little  hesitation  to  avow. 

"  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  confrontation  with  my 
accusers.  I  have  in  vain  sought  to  fix  them  to  any 
one  charge,  and  therefore  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  at- 
tempt any  justification  of  a  character  so  truly  unim- 
peached.  My  conduct  at  a  town  meeting  of  Belfast, 
respecting  the  arming  of  the  yeomen,  was  a  thing  much 
dwelt  upon.  Here  is  a  short  statement  of  it.  The 
magistrates  had  called  a  meeting  which,  as  it  con- 
cerned every  body,  was  attended  by  several  thousand 
people.  I  knew  the  dispositions  of  those  people, 
but  I  solemnly  avow  that  I  did  not  even  suspect  that 
there  had  been  at  that  time  any  alliance  formed 
with  the  French.  It  was  a  natural  supposition  that 
the  discontents  and  anger  of  the  public  would,  if 
not  softened,  lead  to  it,  and  upon  that  view  I  acted. 
I  was  put  upon  a  committee,  of  which  were  the  sove- 
reign of  the  town  and  five  other  magistrates.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned,  and  at  the  adjourned  assembly, 
the  sovereign,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  re- 
fused to  take  the  chair.  Resolutions  had  been  handed 
to  me  by  some  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  literal  copy  of  what  had  been  drawn  up  by 
lord  O'Neill,  but  in  a  style  so  moderated  that  it  was 
scarcely  hoped  that  they  could  have  passed  at  the 
county  meeting  for  which  they  were  intended.  I 
prevailed  so  far,  however,  in  this  committee  as  to  have 
them  passed.  The  meeting  was  like  to  become  cla- 
morous for  want  of  order,  and  the  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  under  arms,  and  prepared  to  fire  upon  the  people. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  massacre  had  been  planned,  for 
every  usual  place  of  public  meeting  was  shut.  I  out 
of  humanity  did  then  expose  myself  in  the  open  street, 
in  a  situation  little  according  with  my  disposition,  and 
read  the  resolutions,  which,  after  my  being  voted  into 
the  chair,  were  approved  of,  and  the  people  dispersed 
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in  the  most  orderly  manner ;  and,  after  offering  to  arm 
as  the  ancient  volunteers  had  done,  declared  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  a  reform  for 
the  present ;  and  that  they  would  consider  the  govern- 
ment by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  when  wisely  admi- 
nistered, as  sufficient  for  their  happiness.  What  then 
was  my  surprise  to  read  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a 
newspaper  an  expression  of  the  chancellor,  that  the 
great  commercial  town  of  Belfast  had  come  to  resolu- 
tions so  treasonable,  that  he  wondered  at  the  mildness  of 
the  government  that  would  let  the  authors  of  them  live  ! 
This,  however  exasperating,  produced  no  retaliation  on 
my  part.  Thus,  if  I  have  been  at  any  time  sharper 
against  those  I  conceived  to  be  acting  wrong  than  a 
perfectly  prudent  man  might  be,  it  will  be  generally 
found  that  I  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. Subsequent  events  have  not  done  much  dis- 
credit to  my  principles  or  my  foresight.  Had  those 
who  thought  and  felt  as  I  did  been  a  little  more  at- 
tended to  and  less  abused  or  insulted,  it  might  have 
been  better. 

"  With  respect  to  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation,  these  notions  had  been  rivetted  in  the 
public  mind  by  those  who  are  now  the  king's  ministers, 
"long  before  I  took  any  part  in  politics.  They  may 
be  called  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  this  offence ;  I 
cannot ;  but  I  thought  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
claimmg  those  measures  that  they  were  just  in  them- 
selves, and  as  I  then  thought,  and  do  still  think, 
would  have  contented  the  country.  And  I  thought 
that  every  illegal  and  cruel  attack  upon  those  who 
committed  no  crime  but  that  of  lawfully  pursuing  such 
lawful  measures,  ought  to  be  resisted. 

"  Did  I  not  determine  to  put  my  justification  upon 
none  but  the  broadest  and  most  candid  footing,  I 
might  excuse  myself  without  offending  the  adminis- 
tration, by  sayino^  that  they  had  information  which  I 
had  not,  and  probable  cause  to  infer  participation  on 
my  part  when  there  was  none.     But  it  is  not  my  way 
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to  bow  under  persecution,  I  shall  put  it  upon  no  such 
ground.  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  always  of  opinion 
that  no  political  exigency  or  necessity  could  ever 
justify  violation  or  torture,  many  proofs  of  which,  long 
before  any  political  offence  is  even  imputed  to  me, 
are  in  your  lordship's  possession,  many  hundreds  more 
in  mine. 

'♦  I  shall  conclude  by  begging  of  your  lordship,  as 
you  have  been  once  innocently  my  accuser,  to  be  now 
my  defensor;  not  that  I  expect  or  desire  of  you  to  add 
the  authority  of  your  name  to  any  thing  here  stated. 
I  should  rather  that  my  case  stood  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  truth  than  the  authority  of  the  greatest  name. 
I  only  wish  that  if  this  letter  be  satisfactory  to  your 
lordship,  you  may  communicate  it  to  such  as  your 
former  misapprehension  may  have  confirmed  in  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  me,  particularly  the  ladies  of 
your  lordship's  family,  whose  good  opinion  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose.  I  shall  keep  a  copy  of  this,  as  it  con- 
tains the  outlines  and  prmcipal  part  of  my  story  ;  and 
lest  by  any  accident  this  should  not  reach  your  lord- 
ship, I  shall  deposit  the  copy  with  a  gentleman  from 
whom  you  may  one  day  receive  it,  and  some  other 
curious  intelligence. 

"  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Emmet  in  one  part  of  his 
examination*  (and   he  was   a  director  of  the  union) 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Emmet  before  the  select  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  will  show  the  accuracy  of  our  author's  reference: 

Speaker.  {Mr.  Foster?)  I  understand,  according  to  you, 
the  views  of  the  United  Irishmen  went  to  a  republic  and  sepa- 
ration from  England ;  but  they  would  probably  have  com- 
pounded for  a  reform  in  parliament.  Am  I  not  right,  how- 
ever, in  understanding  that  the  object  next  their  hearts  was  a 
separation  and  a  republic  P 

Emmet.  Pardon  me,  the  object  next  their  hearts  was  a 
redress  of  grievances  :  two  modes  of  accomplishing  that  object 
presented  themselves  to  their  view  ;  one  was  a  reform  by 
peaceable  means,  the  other  was  a  revolution  and  a  republic. 
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did  say,  that  had  reasonable  hope  of  a  reform  at  any 
time  presented  itself,  the  connexion  with  the  French 
■would  have  been  broken  off.  This  from  a  man  of 
known  veracity  upon  his  oath,  proved  very  consoling 
to  me  for  the  efforts  I  had  made,  and  the  sufferings  I 
had  undergone.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  William  Sampson." 

Now  before  I  suffer  the  press  to  resume  the  series  of 
the  letters  written  during  my  stay  in  France,  and  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  bring  Mr.  Emmet's  name  before 
the  public,  there  is  one  fact  respecting  him  which  I 
feel  it  as  a  duty  to  state. 

He,  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
has  been  charged  with  encouraging  the  crime  of  assas- 
sination, and  reference  has  been  made  to  an  anony- 
mous publication  called  the  Union  Star,  which  was 
circulated  clandestinely  from  time  to  time,  and  thrown 
into  the  areas  or  pushed  under  the  doors  in  the  night. 
One  or  two  numbers  of  it  came  into  my  hands.  The 
reasoning  they  contained  upon  the  subject  of  retalia- 
tion was  uncommonly  nervous  and  daring.  They 
imputed  not  to  virtue,  but  to  cowardice  or  weakness, 
that  principle  which  they  maintained  had  no  other 
operation  than  to  arrest  the  arm  of  defence  and  leave 
the  helpless  victim  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  assail- 
ant. They  stated  that  those  who  had  proclaimed  their 
nation  out  of  the  king's  peace  and  suspended  the 
laws,  ought  not  to  hope  for  the   protection   of  laws. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  they  could  have  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  object  next  their  hearts  would  be  accom- 
plished peaceably  by  a  reform,  they  would  prefer  it  infinitely 
to  a  revolution  and  republic,  which  must  be  more  bloody  in 
their  operation ;  but  I  am  also  convinced  when  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  accomplish  the  object  next  their  hearts, — a 
redress  of  grievances  by  reform, — they  determined  in  despair 
to  procure  it  by  a  revolution,  which,  1  am  persuaded,  is  inevi- 
table, unless  a  reform  be  granted. 
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They  had  chosen,  they  said,  to  resort  to  the  state  of 
nature,  if  ever  such  existed,  where  there  were  no  laws, 
and  it  was  at  their  own  peril.  Shall  they  whose  un- 
measured extortions  deprive  the  hungry  of  food  and 
the  naked  of  covering,  whose  magnificence  is  only- 
equalled  by  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  pay  for  it  ? 
Shall  they,  said  the  author,  who  support  such  a  system 
of  plunder  by  a  system  of  universal  proscription,  be 
held  as  immortal  gods  ?  Shall  their  persons  be  invio- 
late, and  the  groans  of  the  tortured  administer  to  their 
repose  ?  Who  is  he,  they  said,  who  can  recall  the 
dead  to  life,  and  restore  to  the  widow  her  lost  husband, 
and  to  the  orphan  his  parent?  Where  have  they 
learned  to  sanctify  robbery  and  to  hallow  murder  ? 
Where  have  they  learned  that  ten  thousand  innocent 
poor  should  die,  that  one  guilty  rich  should  live  ? 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  this  publication,  of  which 
I  believe  the  author  never  was  discovered.*  Some 
thought  it  was  a  stratagem  of  the  government,  in  order 
to  throw  odium  upon  the  opposite  cause.  To  me  the 
arguments  seemed  too  strong  and  too  terribly  applicable 
to  warrant  that  supposition.  I  had  upon  the  subject 
of  these  papers  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Emmet. 
He  was  very  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  restrain  them, 
and,  I  believe,  successful.  And,  what  is  more,  there 
was  found  amongst  his  papers  at  his  arreslation  one 
drawn  up  by  him  and  me,  and  intended  to  have  been 
subscribed  by  all  whose  names  could  be  supposed 
most  influential  amongst  the  people,  which  the  govern- 
ment, with  its  usual  candour,  took  care  entirely  to 
suppress.  The  danger  we  had  to  avoid  was  that  of 
being  marked  by  the  government  as  chiefs :  fur  Ire- 
land has  afforded  instances  enough  of  men  being  put 
to  death  upon  that  proof  of  guilt,  that  they  had  been  able 

*  It  has  been  lately  discovered,  by  the  disclosure  of  the 
civillist,  that  he  was  pensioned  to  the  amount  of  100/.  yearly; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  said  that  he  received  a  considerable  sum 
on  going  to  the  United  States. — Author's  note. 
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to  save  their  persecutors'  lives.  So  strange  and  intricate 
are  the  ways  of  guilt,  when  to  save  or  to  destroy  are 
equally  criminal  and  fatal.  Some  of  these  instances 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Plowden's  history  of  Ireland, 
a  work  which,  allowing  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  prejudices  of  which  no  man  can  suddenly 
divest  himself, — considering  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, writing  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,— considering  the  terror  and  delusion  which  has 
not  yet  subsided,  does  him  honour. 

Others  of  these  facts  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hay's 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Wexford,  and  others  in 
the  history  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  LETTERS. 


LETTER  X. 

Mr.  Wickharn — Colonel  Edwards — Oporto. 

I  DO  not  know  to  what  it  was  owing,  unless  to  the 
crime  of  having  corresponded  with  lord  Moira,  that 
I  received  the  following  sharp  letter  from  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  : 

"  To  W.  Sainpson,  Esq. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  duke  of  Portland  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  you  think  proper  to  make  use  of  the 
passport  which  has  been  granted,  to  enable  you  to  pro- 
ceed from  PuUhelly  to  Falmouth,  it  is  expected  that 
}0l1  should  take  the  nearest  road  from  one  place  to  the 
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Other,  and  especially  that  you  should  not  attempt  to 
go  through  London. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•*  Wm.  Wickham." 

About  this  time  I  found  also  that  my  persecutors 
•were  not  yet  asleep  in  Ireland  ;  for  I  saw  by  a  news- 
paper, that  lord  Clare  and  some  other  judges  had  pub- 
lished an  order,  that  my  name,  together  with  those  of 
Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Emmet,  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  barristers.  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  fact. 
It  is  not  at  present  worth  disputing  :  but  I  believe  it 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  if  I  had  ordered 
their  names  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  judges.  The 
only  object  it  could  have  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
perverseness  of  the  moment,  and  the  general  terror 
that  prevailed, — perhaps  to  surprise  some  of  the  judges, 
who  might  not  icnow,  as  I  am  sure  they  did  not,  the 
iniquities  committed  against  me  ;  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  government 
itself  to  make  me  atonement,  should  justice  ever  return. 
I  need  not  say  what  was  my  feeling;  for  there  is  only 
one  that  such  proceedings  can  excite. 

However,  in  spite  of  calumny,  in  spite  of  prejudice, 
I  lived  from  the  27th  of  November  until  about  the 
20th  of  January  amongst  the  ancient  Britons,  in  perfect 
good  will  and  harmony  with  all  of  them.  Bitter  pre- 
judices when  overcome  often  turn  to  friendships  :  and 
it  might  have  been  so  with  them.  I  found  these 
people  hospitable  and  good  ;  and  I  imputed  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done  in  my  country  to  the  dupery  prac- 
tised upon  them  ;  of  which  they  had  been  themselves 
the  victims.  I  therefore  abstained  from  all  cause  of 
offence  towards  them,  and  lamented  deeply  the  vicious 
policy  of  rulers,  who,  instead  of  seeking  the  common 
happiness,  sow  dissensions  purposely  to  weaken  the 
common  force,  in  order  to  become  the  common  ty- 
rants. 

I  was  once,  when  on  a  shooting  party,  introduced 

H 
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into  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  who  received  me  with 
the  most  kind  and  amiable  hospitality.  She  engaged 
me  to  dine,  and  ordered  a  pair  of  her  son's  boots  to  be 
given  me  to  change.  The  boots  indicated  an  owner  of 
no  diminutive  stature,  and  I  asked  if  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  gentleman  they  belonged 
to.  I  was  told  that  he  was  absent  for  the  moment, 
and  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Ancient  Britons. 
See,  my  friend,  to  what  new  dangers  1  was  exposed : 
what  if  this  lusty  ancient  Briton  had  come  home  and 
caught  me  in  his  boots ! 

Meanwhile  this  persecution  had  extended  so  far, 
that  some  sailors,  coming  over  to  navigate  the  ship  in 
place  of  others  who  had  deserted  her,  were  stopped 
on  their  way ;  and  this  merely  because  they  were 
coming  to  take  away  the  rebel  of  whom  so  much  had 
been  published.  And  a  gentleman  came  once  out  of 
breath  from  Caernarvon  to  assure  himself  that  I  was 
at  Pullhelly  :  for  some  travellers  had  been  actually 
stopped  upon  suspicion  that  I  was  one  of  them,  making 
my  way  through  the  country. 

That,  however,  which  put  me  most  at  my  ease  in 
this  crisis,  was  the  protection  I  received  from  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Edwards,  of  the  Caernarvon  militia, 
who  was  then  at  his  country-seat,  called  Nanhorn, 
upon  leave  of  absence.  He,  upon  the  appearance 
in  his  country  of  so  arch  a  rebel,  had  written  at  the 
same  time  with  me  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  to  know 
what  he  should  do,  for  he  was  the  principal  magistrate 
resident  in  the  country.  He  received  for  answer,  to 
observe,  but  not  to  molest  me:  he,  thereupon,  in%'ited 
me  frequently  to  his  house,  where  I  was  received  by 
him  and  his  sister.  Miss  Edwards,  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  politely  and  hospitably,  and  spent  many 
days  at  their  house ;  and  this  intercourse  was  unin- 
terrupted until  their  departure  for  Portsmouth,  a  few 
days  before  my  sailing :  when,  being  confined  by  sick- 
ness, they  both  did  me  the  honour  of  a  farewell  visit, 
and  the  colonel  charged  himself  with  a  letter  to  my 
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sister  at  Portsmouth.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
particularly,  as,  compared  with  what  follows,  it  illus- 
trates the  diabolical  spirit  of  my  persecution ;  for,  at 
the  time  I  was  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  tiie  inquisi- 
tion, from  whence  probably  it  was  hoped  I  never 
should  emerge,  redress  or  protection  was  refused  me, 
because  of  my  improper  conduct  in  Wales.  And 
such  v/as  the  only  account,  it  is  evident,  which  ever 
would  have  been  given  of  me,  had  my  existence  ended 
there. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  February,  rising  from  a 
sick  bed,  I  embarked  for  Oporto,  where  I  arrived  after 
a  passage  of  three  weeks. 


LETTER  XI. 

Taken    prisoner — Released — Liberality — Mr.    Nash — Abbe 
Moiand. 

At  Oporto,  as  might  be  supposed  from  what  had  gone 
before,  my  reception  was  prepared  for  me.  After 
being  kept  several  days  on  board  the  ship,  a  party  of 
men,  armed  with  swords,  came  to  take  me  before  the 
corregidor.  I  insisted  on  calling  in  my  way  upon  the 
English  consul,  Mr.  Whitehead.  This  gentleman,  as 
was  his  duty,  examined  my  passports,  and  certified 
them  to  be  genuine.  And,  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
not  only  on  account  of  the  treaties  that  subsist  between 
the  two  countries,  but  of  the  fear  in  which  this  nation 
stands  of  England,  no  British  subject  ever  can  be 
arrested  without  the  privity  of  the  authorities  who  are 
there  for  his  protection ;  that  is,  without  a  warrant 
from  the  judge  conservador ;  so  the  interference  of 
Mr.  Whitehead  for  this  time  protected  me.  It  is  true, 
H  2 
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I  was  often  told  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese,  that  this 
gentleman  had  injured  instead  of  serving  me.  I  rather 
think,  however,  that  had  others,  whose  duty  it  was 
still  more  to  protect  me,  done  their  part  as  fairly,  I 
should  not  have  suflfered  what  I  did.  I  was,  upon 
quitting  Mr.  Whitehead,  taken  to  the  corregidor's, 
where,  after  being  detained  some  time  in  the  vestibule 
of  his  palace,  I  was  dismissed.  The  next  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  lodging;  for  in  this  country  the  conve- 
niences of  social  life  are  so  little  known,  that  in  general 
to  have  a  lodging  you  must  buy  or  hire  a  house  and 
furnish  it.  There  was  indeed  one  hotel  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers,  called  the  Factory  House,  but 
it  was  given  me  to  understand,  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  go  there,  on  account  of  my  principles. 
In  short,  all  the  little  dirty  arts  of  the  lowest  malice 
had  been  put  in  practice,  to  strew  my  way  with 
thorns.  In  this  exigence,  Mr.  Miler,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  the  vessel  that  brought  me  was  consigned, 
made  me  an  invitation  to  live  with  him,  which  I 
accepted. 

Amongst  the  persons  of  great  respectability  to  whom 
I  had  brought  letters,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delicacy  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cordiality  with  which  he  came  for- 
ward with  offers  of  friendship  and  good  counsel.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  I  determined  to  remain  in  Oporto, 
rather  than  go  to  Lisbon  or  elsewhere.  He  proposed 
going  early  in  the  spring  to  his  country  house  at  St.  Juan 
de  Foz,  and  invited  me  to  consider  myself  as  one  of  his 
family.  I  thereupon  wrote  to  my  wife  to  come  with 
her  children  and  enjoy  the  tranquillity  so  dearly  pur- 
chased. Mr.  Nash  charged  himself  with  finding  us  a 
habitation  near  his  own.  The  invitation  was  seducing, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  goodness  of  his  very 
amiable  lady.  Indeed  I  have  seen  few  happier  pic- 
tures of  domestic  life  than  their  fire-side.  The  social 
bonds  become,  it  would  seem,  more  sacred  in  a  foreign 
soil :  and  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  tenderness  draw 
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more  close  as  the  objects  of  dissipation  are  more  few. 
This  respectable  man  found  his  pleasures  in  his  honour- 
able industry,  and  plenty  in  a  prosperous  commerce; 
living  in  as  much  elegance  as  gives  grace  to  hospitality, 
and  as  much  luxury  as  is  compatible  with  virtue  ;  and 
prolonging  these  blessings  through  a  future  generation, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  lovely  offspring. 

My  course  of  life  was  in  the  mean  time  as  innocent 
as  could  well  be.  My  chief  pleasure  was  sailing  upon 
the  river  in  a  little  boat ;  and  my  companion,  an  un- 
fortunate French  abbe,  like  me  banished  from  his 
country,  and  like  me  desirous  of  fatiguing  his  body 
for  the  repose  of  his  mind,  and  losing  his  cares  amidst 
the  amusing  and  captivating  scenery  that  adorned  the 
banks  of  this  fine  river.  This  gentleman  had  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  not  at  a  loss  for  abundant 
topics  of  conversation,  without  touching  the  contentious 
ones  of  politics  and  religion.  The  abbe  was  besides 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  boat,  young, 
and  robust,  and  as  such  essential  for  the  service :  and 
upon  the  whole,  though  we  had  come  there  by  such 
different  roads,  it  was  wonderful  how  well  we  agreed 
and  understood  each  other;  for  he  neither  sought  to 
make  a  proselyte  of  me  nor  I  of  him.  We  lived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  toleration.  My  man,  John 
Russel,  also  volunteered,  more  from  love  of  me  than  of 
the  element,  and  we  three  formed  an  epitome  of  my 
country,  where  the  law  and  the  gospel  predominate, 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  suffer.  Tiie  abbe 
Morand  is  since,  by  the  wiser  policy  of  the  present 
government  of  France,  recalled  into  his  country.  His 
opinions  were  his  only  crimes  :  and  let  opinions  be 
good  or  bad,  it  is  not  persecution  that  will  change 
them.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
history  of  my  miserable  country,  and  the  pitiful  and 
hateful  policy  by  which  it  has  ever  been  insulted. 

So  rigorous  an  adherence  to  an  agreement  so  disin- 
terestedly formed,  and  so  shamefully  perverted,  a  life  so 
harmless  and  obscure,  might  have  sheltered  me  from 
H  3 
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further  violence.  The  great  work  of  war  and  extermi- 
nation might  have  gone  on,  the  same  hundreds  of 
tliousands  might  have  been  killed  off,  the  same  hun- 
dreds of  millions  been  added  to  the  debt  of  England ; 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  might  have  sat  upon 
their  thrones,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  whose 
enemy  his  and  my  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  human 
kind  were  willing  to  persecute  me,  might  have  moved 
from  one  of  his  palaces  to  another.  He  might  have 
gone  from  Kew  to  St.  James's,  whilst  I  went  in  my 
cock-boat  from  Oporto  to  St.  John's,  without  inter- 
ruption on  my  side,  or  any  ground  of  displeasure  on 
liis,  had  it  not  been  determined  by  my  enemies  that 
my  persecution  was  not  to  end  here. 


LETTER  XII. 

Again  imprisoned — Palace — Prison  — Corregidur  —  King- 
Queen — Prince — Variety. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  my  schemes  of  pleasure  were 
cut  short  by  a  visit  from  the  vice-corregidor,  with  a 
party  of  armed  men,  who  seized  me  and  my  servant, 
and  made  a  rigorous  search  for  papers,  shaking  out 
every  article  of  my  linen,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
concealed  writing.  The  interpreter  told  me,  without 
reserve,  that  I  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  English 
minister,  for  something  I  was  supposed  to  be  writing. 
All  the  papers  I  had  were  in  my  travelling  secretary, 
lying  open  before  me.  I  numbered  them  and  gave 
them  up,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Corregidor's  house, 
which  was  now  to  be  my  prison. 

This  mansion  exhibited  no  bad  picture  of  a  despotic 
country.     One  half  was  a  prison,  the  other  a  palace ; 
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the  entrance  in  the  centre  was  in  common,  and  many 
of  the  household  services  were  performed  by  convict 
slaves,  whose  chains  clinked  as  they  went.  For 
me,  however,  a  handsome  audience  hall  (or  if  I 
may  profane  the  word,  a  court  of  justice)  was  fitted 
up,  and  bolts  newly  put  upon  the  doors.  My  servant, 
who  certainly  was  not  writing  anything  against  the 
government,  was  nevertheless  thrown  amidst  the  male- 
factors in  irons  below;  but  afterwards,  at  my  entreaty, 
allowed  to  come  into  the  room  with  me ;  and  from  first 
to  last  I  was  in  this  palace  treated  with  a  degree  of 
respect,  magnificence,  and  gallantry,  more  like  the  old 
times  of  chivalry,  or  of  fairies,  than  what  I  had  been 
used  to  in  bridewell,  under  Mr.  M'Dougall  and  Mr. 
Trevor,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  at  Car- 
lisle. Even  now  the  recollection  of  it  fills  me  with 
admiration.  I  had  a,  guard  during  the  day,  but  not  an 
armed  one.  This  circumstance  was  rather  favourable, 
as  it  gave  me  a  means  of  conversing  and  learning  the 
language,  and  my  guard  of  the  forenoon  being  relieved 
by  one  of  the  afternoon,  and  every  day  a  new  change, 
I  had  a  variety  of  company.  Besides  the  mmtre 
d'hotel,  who  was  charged  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  towards  me,  I  had  seven  or  eight  servants  to 
wait  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  was  served  with 
every  thing  that  was  best  from  the  table  of  the  corre- 
gidor.  Whether  I  owed  this  to  the  munificence  of  the 
Fidalgo,  or  to  the  interference  of  my  friends,  or  to  the 
interposition  of  the  British  consul,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
it  was  a  style  of  imprisonment  highly  flattering :  yet 
for  which,  having  an  incurable  love  of  liberty  rather 
than  of  compliments,  I  fear  I  have  not  been  sufficiently 
grateful. 

My  guards  were  clerj<s  of  the  police  and  the  customs. 
But  part  of  their  duty  was  to  wait  in  the  antichamber 
of  the  Fidalgo.  Although  they  conversed  freely  upon 
common  subjects,  they  were  most  impenetrably  secret 
upon  whatever  it  concerned  me  to  know.  At  first  it 
was  told  me,  without  hesitation,  that  1  was  arrested 
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by  orders  from  England  ;  they  said  from  the  king  of 
England.  But  the  manner  in  which  I  reproved  this 
assertion  prevented  the  repetition  of  it.  Though  I 
had  received  no  benefits,  I  told  them,  from  the  king 
of  England,  nor  any  favours  from  his  ministers,  for 
Avhich  1  should  feel  myself  called  upon  to  defend  them, 
nevertheless,  such  a  charge  as  this  was  too  gross  to  be 
endured ;  that  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  came 
into  Portugal,  sanctioned  by  their  passports ;  and  by 
an  agreement  to  which  the  king  himself,  and  his  parlia- 
ment, and  the  ministers,  were  all  pledged.  And  I 
repeated  to  them  the  words  of  lord  Clare — "  That  the 
government  which  could  violate  an  engagement  so 
solemnly  entered  into,  could  neither  stand,  nor  deserve 
to  stand."  And  I  told  them  that  they  would  see, 
when  the  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon  received  the 
letters  of  my  friends,  informing  him  of  this  proceeding, 
how  nobly  he  would  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  king 
his  master,  and  the  honour  of  his  nation. 

This  harangue  could  have  no  merit  but  the  spirit 
with  which  it  was  pronounced.  I  was  at  that  time 
sitting  up  in  my  bed,  and  I  could  observe  that  the  by- 
standers, who  had  gathered  round  me,  were  at  least 
in  some  astonishment;  for  it  was  almost  the  first  time 
I  had  ventured  to  make  a  discourse  in  Portuguese  : 
some  effect  it  certainly  produced,  for  next  day  1  was 
told  that  it  was  the  queen  of  Portugal  who  did  not  like 
me,  which  was  still  more  afflicting  to  me  ;  for  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  live  if  the  fair  sex  were  to  hold  me  in 
displeasure;  much  more  if  my  enemies  were  queens. 

It  is  true  the  son  of  this  illustrious  personage,  the 
prince  of  Brazil,  has  since,  on  taking  the  reins  of  the 
government,  been  forced  to  declare,  that  he  had,  from 
tenderness  to  his  loyal  mother,  suffered  her  to  govern 
the  Portuguese  people  for  seven  years,  though  in  a 
state  of  insanity.  Th:s  might  be  some  consolation  to 
me,  for  had  this  royal  lady  been  in  her  right  mind,  she 
would  not  certainly  have  given  herself  the  trouble  of 
being  angry  with  me.     It  is  however  a  melancholy  con- 
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solation  that  is  derived  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  princes. 
Sometimes  they  said  the  king  of  Portugal  was  not 
willing  that  I  should  stay  in  his  country  :  but  as  there 
was  no  king  in  Portugal,  I  could  see  clearly  that  this 
was  not  true. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  couriers  went  and  re- 
turned from  Lisbon;  and  I  was  told  that  my  fate 
depended  upon  their  news.  At  length  I  was,  for  the 
first  lime  in  my  life,  brought  to  trial,  of  which  I  must 
give  you  a  summary  report. 


LETTER  XIIL 

Report  of  my  Trial — Mr.  Sealy, 

The  same  minister  who  came  formerly  to  arrest  me, 
came  now  with  the  same  interpreter  to  judge  me.  He 
asked  me  my  father's  name,  my  mother's  name,  their 
calling,  and  my  callinjr.  I  was  obliged  to  declare  that 
I  was  Jilhio  d'um  padre  ;  literally  the  son  of  a  father, 
but  figuratively  the  son  of  a  priest.  And  I  fear  this 
heresy  in  my  nativity  might  have  done  me  no  service. 
I  was  then  asked  why  I  was  so  dangerous  that  I  could 
not  get  leave  to  live  in  my  own  country.  To  which  I 
answered,  that  my  conduct  since  I  had  been  in  Portugal 
had  been  the  very  reverse  of  dangerous :  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  government 
of  my  country  should  stand  in  place  of  an  answer  to 
such  questions,  because  it  would  be  supposing  a  bad 
compliment  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  and  such  as  the 
king  of  England,  who  was  a  gallant  monarch,  was 
incapable  of  paying  her  majesty,  to  send  a  dangerous 
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subject  into  her  kingdom  to  live ;  and  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  take  security  from  him  that  he  would  live  there 
and  no  where  else.  And  then  I  told  my  judge  about 
lord  Castlereagh  and  the  law  secretary,  Mr.  Marsden ; 
how  they  had  taken  so  many  months  to  consider  how 
to  draw  up  that  security,  all  which  time  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  gaol ;  and  that  in  the  end  all  they  had 
done  was,  to  leave  out  some  words  of  lord  Cornwall  is, 
which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  that  I  might  be  sent 
away  by  the  Portuguese  government,  so  sure  were 
they  that  I  would  not  be  molested ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  I  should  find  protection,  and  the  passport 
they  had  given  me  be  inviolable. 

I  then  asked  my  judge,  in  my  turn,  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  of  any  crime  I  had  committed,  either  in  my 
country  or  his.  "  In  this  country,  certainly  not,"  said 
he.  1  then  asked  him,  whether  the  passports  of  the 
viceroy  of  Ireland  and  the  king's  secretary  in  England 
were  not  the  most  certain  proofs  that  I  had  nothing  to 
answer  for  in  England.  And  I  also  reminded  him  how 
highly  injurious  it  would  be  to  the  king  of  England 
to  try  his  subjects  coming  there  with  such  passports 
for  what  could  in  no  shape  concern  any  but  him  and 
them.  He  then  asked  me  whether  the  duke  of  Port- 
land was  qualified  to  give  passports,  or  if  it  was  not 
alderman  James  of  Dublin.  I  could  not  help  smiling 
at  this  strange  question :  but  in  truth  this  little  pre- 
sumptuous faction  in  Ireland,  from  the  habit  of  insult- 
ing their  fellow-citizens  with  impunity,  had,  I  dare 
say,  by  their  organized  partisans,  some  of  whom  are 
to  be  found  in  all  countries,  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  entire  sovereignty  in  every  department  and  in  every 
region,  without  being  able  to  foresee  how  short  their 
reign  was  to  be,  or  how  near  the  day  of  their  humilia- 
tion was  at  hand.  I  have  often  thought  it  curious  to 
see  how,  in  all  "cases,  they  applied  the  word  "  govern- 
ment" to  their  purposes.  Every  man  in  place,  down 
to  the  collector  of  the  hearth  money,  called  himself 
government.     Every  man — and  there  were  too  many — 
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who    shared    the   public    plunder,   was    government. 
Every  man  in  a  red  coat  was   government.      Every 
turnkey  was  government.     Every  hired  informer  was 
government.     Every  Hessian  soldier  was  government. 
Every  sentry-box  was  government.     Judge  then  how 
imposing  and  awful  a  name  must  that  be  of  an  alder- 
man  of  the   loyal   and   magnanimous  corporation  of 
Dublin.     But  to  finish ;  the  judge  produced  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Sealy  of  Lisbon,  which  I  had  some  time 
before  received  in  answer  of  one  of  mine  to  him.     In 
ic  was  this  phrase :  "  I  cannot,  on  account  of  my  poli- 
tical principles,  comply  with  your  request."      I  was 
called  upon  to  explain  these  mysterious  words,  and  my 
trial  seemed  now  to  be  narrowed  to  this  point, — what 
were  Mr.  Sealy's  principles  and  my  request.     I  cer- 
tainly knownothnig  of  Mr.  Sealy's  political  principles  : 
but  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  specimen  he  gave  me  of 
his  breeding  and  his  sense,  I  should  not  think  favour- 
ably of  them.     I  had  been  furnished  by  one  of  his 
friends  with  a  credit  upon  his  house,  and  also  with  a 
private  recommendation   to   him.     Mr.  Nash   having 
determined  me  to  stay  at  Oporto,  offered  himself  to  be 
my  banker,  and  advised  me  merely  to  send  forward 
ray  letter  of  recommendation  to   Mr.  Sealy,  and  to 
request  of  him  to  give  me,  on  the  credit  of  it,  some 
introductions  to  his  friends  in  Oporto  ;  and  took  upon 
himself  to  inclose  the  letter,  with  many  obliging  ex- 
pressions   touching    me.      His    answer,    which    now 
Isecame   the   subject   of    my   interrogatories    and    the 
head  of  accusation,  shows  only  one  thing,  namely,  how 
dangerous  it  is  in  every  case  to  be  exposed  either  to 
the  vulgar  or  the  time-serving. 

This  imprisonment,  though  not  painful  in  itself, 
filled  me,  on  account  of  my  wife,  whom  I  daily  ex- 
pected, with  very  great  disquietude.  She  who  had 
been  reared  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  and  never  known 
either  hardship  or  privation,  might  with  her  helpless 
infants  arrive  in  this  country  and  find  me  in  a  prison, 
and  perhaps  something  even  worse.     She  might  be 
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exposed  to  other  chances,  be  taken  prisoner  into  some 
other  country,  where,  either  she  might  not  be  able  to 
hear  of  me,  or,  if  she  did,  might  only  hear  that  which 
would  afflict  her  still  the  more.  I  urged  this  to  my 
judge,  who  said  he  would  represent  it  with  the  state- 
ment of  my  answers,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  written 
down,  to  his  superior,  and  so  finished  my  trial.  But 
this  painful  consideration  and  the  close  confinement 
again  affected  my  health.  The  pain  in  my  chest 
increased;  I  lost  all  appetite,  and  certainly  a  few 
weeks  more  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  my  perse- 
cutions. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Doctor — Journey  to  Lisbon — Comedians,  Friars,  &c. 

A  DOCTOR  was,  however,  upon  great  entreaty,  allowed 
to  give  me  a  plaster  for  my  breast.  I  was  permitted, 
but  only  in  the  presence  of  the  interpreter,  to  receive 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Nash.  It  had  been  the  day  before 
proposed  to  me  to  set  out  for  Lisbon,  where  it  was  said 
I  should  see  the  English  and  Portuguese  ministers 
and  be  set  at  liberty.  Mr.  Nash  exhorted  me  strongly 
to  accept  of  the  proposal,  and  told  me  he  had  conferred 
on  the  subject  with  the  corregidor,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly concerned  and  interested  for  me,  and  who  had 
shown  him  all  my  papers  assorted  in  the  most  favour- 
able order,  which  would  be  returned  to  me  on  my 
arrival  at  Lisbon  :  that  there  should  be  but  one  gentle- 
man to  conduct  me  and  my  man,  and  that  I  should 
pay  ray  own  expenses  and  be  without  restraint:  that 
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at  Lisbon  I  should  be  set  free,  or  that  the  very  worst 
that  could  happen  would  be  to  send  me  to  England, 
where  I  should  remain  in  peace  with  my  family  :  or 
if  that  was  disagreeable  to  me,  to  some  neutral  country 
which  I  should  prefer,  perhaps  Hamburg.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  pledge  his  word 
of  honour  and  be  answerable  with  his  heart's  blood 
that  no  mischief  whatever  should  happen  to  me.  All 
this  he  said  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  sincerity, 
which  made  a  strong  impression  on  me ;  and  added, 
seizing  both  my  hands  affectionately,  that  if  my  wife 
should  arrive  after  my  departure,  she  should  find  in 
him  a  brother  and  in  Mrs.  Nash  a  sister.  And  also 
that  he  would  charge  himself  with  forwarding  any 
letters,  or  commissions,  or  any  effects  I  might  leave  be- 
hind me.  The  candid  and  kind  manner  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  reply.  It 
might  appear  headstrong  and  even  ungenerous  not  to 
acquiesce,  and  I  instantly  consented ;  though  long 
persecution  had  taught  me  to  distrust,  and  I  boded 
secretly  some  perfidy  which  I  did  not  choose  to  hint  at ; 
but  the  sequel  will  show  how  true  those  bodings  were. 

The  following  morning,  being  the  1st  of  April,  I 
was  called  up ;  and,  on  looking  out  of  ray  window, 
perceived  that  I  was  to  have  three  men  armed  to  escort 
me ;  but  of  this  I  made  no  complaint.  The  weather 
was  cold  and  unsettled  ;  and  not  daring  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  rain  in  the  feeble  state  of  my  health,  I  tra- 
velled in  a  machine  in  use  in  that  country  called  a 
litter,  suspended  between  two  mules  ;  at  the  side  of 
which  walked  a  fellow  with  a  stick,  who  did  nothing 
but  curse  and  beat  these  poor  animals.  My  servant 
was  mounted  on  a  mule,  as  were  all  the  others  except  the 
courier,  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  who  rode  on  a  pony. 

Were  I  writing  a  work  of  fancy,  there  would  be 
ample  matter  in  the  history  of  our  caravan.  We  were 
joined  at  the  ferry  by  two  Dominican  friars, — the  prior 
and  a  novitiate  of  the  convent  of  Villa  Real.  In  their 
conversation  I  found  great  resource,  as,  by  means  of 
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the  Latin  language,  I  could  express  the  names  of  many 
things  which  I  did  not  know  in  the  Portuguese.  They 
seemed  very  kind-hearted  ;  and  when,  in  conversation, 
I  mentioned  the  misfortunes  of  my  country,  of  which 
mine  were  but  a  slight  instance,  and  particularly  the 
state  of  cruel  proscription  in  which  those  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  were  held  in  their  native  land,  I  could  per- 
ceive the  tears  more  than  once  to  start  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man. 

We  had  some  persons  of  an  opposite  calling  to  that 
of  the  good  fathers — a  family  of  Italian  comedians. 
From  one  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  as  we  walked  together  one  day  along 
the  road,  I  found  that  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
corregidor  to  Oporto;  that  he,  without  knowing  their 
language  or  their  art,  had  taken  upon  him  to  manage 
their  opera,  and  finished  by  putting  them  in  prison 
for  not  giving  full  execution  to  his  conceptions.  From 
this  prison  they  had  been  at  length  delivered,  and 
were  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  frontiers. 

There  were  also  some  of  a  meaner  description :  such 
as  fish-carriers,  carrying  eels  as  a  present  to  some 
Fidalgo  from  the  corregidor :  also  a  mulatto  woman 
following  her  husband  (a  soldier)  to  Lisbon,  and  a 
poor  barefooted  Gallego  going  to  seek  for  work  in  the 
same  metropolis.  This  latter  danced  and  sung  before 
us  the  whole  way  ;  and  was,  though  the  most  despised, 
doubtless  the  most  happy  of  the  party.  At  our  table, 
between  couriers,  scribes,  friars,  and  comedians,  mule- 
drivers,  litter-driver,  and  their  valets,  we  sat  down  to- 
gether to  dinner  seldom  less  than  fifteen  persons ;  and 
our  constant  repast,  twice  in  the  day,  was  boiled  fowls 
buried  in  greasy  yellow  rice,  of  which  I  scarcely  tasted. 
At  night  we  of  the  higher  sort  lay  down  promiscuously 
on  the  floor,  where  mattresses  of  straw  were  laid,  the 
inns  affording  nothing  better  ;  for  there  was  but  one 
inn  on  all  the  way  in  which  there  was  a  bedstead. 

In  return  for  this,  I  was  quite  unrestrained  upon  the 
road.    As  often  as  I  chose  I  got  out  to  walk ;  some- 
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times  mounted  the  mule  of  my  servant,  but  oftener  the 
horse  of  the  courier,  on  which  occasions  I  had  a  sword 
and  a  case  of  pistols  before  me.  I  got  leave  to  walk 
about  the  towns  with  one  of  my  guards,  and  in  Coimbra 
I  bought  some  books,  and  conversed  with  some  of  the 
students  of  the  university  in  a  coffee-house ;  and  it 
was  every  where  given  out  that  I  was  a  grandee  going 
to  the  minister  of  state. 

After  seven  days'  travelling  we  arrived  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  friars  took  leave  of  me  at  the  last  stage. 
The  comedians  had  stayed  behind  to  give  a  concert  at 
Coimbra.  The  fish-carriers  had  long  since  disappeared. 
The  Mulattress  and  the  Gallego  had  abandoned  me  to 
my  fortune,  and  there  remained  but  such  mules,  raule- 
driver's  valets,  scribes,  couriers,  &c.  as  were  in  my 
immediate  pay.  The  courier  rode  on,  as  he  said,  to  an- 
nounce me  to  the  minister ;  but,  upon  entering  the 
suburbs,  I  saw  him  waiting  for  us  at  the  end  of  a 
street,  and  then  drawing  up  with  the  rest  in  regular 
order  of  procession. 

I  was  conducted  through  a  number  of  dirty  streets 
to  the  foot  of  a  frightful  prison,  where  my  future  house- 
mates were  eying  me  through  their  bars.  I  asked  the 
courier  if  that  was  his  minister's  hotel.  He  answered, 
no :  for  the  minister,  he  said,  was  not  able  to  receive 
me,  nor  to  see  me  this  evening,  being  very  busy :  but 
that  I  was  going  to  lodge  in  a  fine  apartment,  built  for 
kings  and  queens.  I  asked  him  if  I  was  going  to 
gaol;  and  he  denied  it,  saying,  that  this  was  not  a  gaol, 
but  a  castle :  that  the  minister  would  come  to  see  me 
in  the  morning,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would 
all  go  and  announce  my  arrival  to  the  English  am- 
bassador. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  not  the  dupe  of  this 
mummery.  1  w^as  taken  into  a  great  hall,  where  was 
an  old  man,  who  deliberately  putting  on  his  spectacles 
and  opening  a  book,  asked  me  my  name,  my  country, 
and  some  other  impertinent  questions.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  lodgings  bespoke  for  me  by  the  mi- 
I  2 
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nister,  who  was  to  come  and  visit  me  in  the  morning. 
lie  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  mattar.  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  knew  who  I  was.  He  said  no. 
Why  then  do  you  detain  me  in  prison,  without 
knowing  who  I  am?  He  continued  his  work,  search- 
ing my  trunks  and  my  secretary,  took  away  every 
thing  that  was  of  metal  or  glass ;  and  the  guides 
withdrawing  to  announce  me,  as  they  said,  to  the 
English  ambassador,  he  offered  to  conduct  me  to  my 
room.  Before  I  went,  I  told  him  I  should  wish  to 
have  a  little  explanation  with  him,  but  would  have 
need  for  that  of  some  person  who  could  do  the  office 
of  interpreter.  He  asked  me  in  what  language ;  and 
I  said,  either  in  English  or  French.  A  French  cap- 
tain of  a  privateer,  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  then  called 
upon.  After  assuring  myself  that  no  other  person 
then  present  spoke  French,  I  profited  by  the  moment 
to  request  that  he  would  watch  where  they  were  about 
to  put  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  means  of  speaking 
•with  me,  as  I  had  been  a  victim  of  the  most  frigiitful 
perfidy,  and  had  reason  to  expect  foul  play.  I  was 
then  taken  through  a  long  filthy  passage  to  a  dungeon  : 
the  smell  of  this  approach,  which  was  infectious,  gave 
but  a  disagreeable  presentiment  of  the  dwelling  to 
which  it  led  ;  nor  was  the  presage  deceitful.  A  door 
of  solid  wood  was  first  opened,  and  then  a  heavy  iron 
gate,  in  which  was  an  opening  or  flat  hole  made  by 
the  divergent  direction  given  to  the  bars,  through 
which  a  plate  or  trencher  could  be  thrust,  in  every 
thing  resembling  the  den  of  a  wild  beast.  The  floor 
was  damp;  there  was  no  chimney  nor  window;  but 
high  up,  next  the  springing  of  the  arch,  for  it  was 
vaulted,  was  a  square  hole ;  and  that  the  sky  as  well 
as  earth  might  be  hid  from  the  tenant  of  this  gloomy 
cell,  a  wall  was  built  up  before  the  opening.  Nor 
were  the  other  senses  more  regaled :  the  roaring  noise 
of  prisoners,  the  clinking  of  chains,  and  the  ringing  of 
bars  was  all  that  could  be  heard. 

There  was,  however,  allowed  me  a  chair  and  a  little 
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table ;  and  I  had  a  small  travelling  mattress,  which 
had  first  served  me  on  board  of  ship,  afterwards  at  the 
inns  on  the  road,  and  now  more  essentially  here.  This 
I  obtained  permission  to  have  spread  upon  the  damp 
floor.  My  servant  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  mi- 
nister of  the  police,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  to  remain 
with  me.  There  he  met  a  negro  servant  who  spoke 
English,  and  told  him  that  he  need  fear  nothing,  for 
we  were  in  a  Christian  country.  John  asked  him  if 
he  knew  where  his  'master  and  he  were  to  be  sent ; 
whether  it  was  to  England  or  to  Hamburg.  The  other 
said  to  a  better  country  than  either.  He  asked  him 
if  it  was  to  Spain  ;  and  he  answered,  perhaps  so,  or  to 
a  better  country  still.  But  as  to  me,  I  was  not  fa- 
voured with  any  explanation. 

The  first  thing  I  requested  to  have  was  some  tea, 
which  was  brought,  with  bread  and  some  butter  upon 
a  cabbage-leaf.  I  asked  for  a  knife,  which  was  refused  ; 
I  then  had  recourse  to  my  penknife.  They  desired  to 
see  it,  laid  hold  of  it,  and  kept  it.  And  one  of  them 
asked  if  I  had  garters ;  for  that  I  must  give  them  up. 
My  patience  forsook  me,  and  I  asked  them  whether  it 
was  with  the  intention  to  assassinate  me,  that  they 
would  deprive  me  of  every  means  of  self-defence :  or 
if  they  meant  to  put  in  practice  some  atrocity,  such  as 
they  supposed  might  drive  me  to  despair ;  that  in  such 
case  it  was  better  to  meet  danger  than  to  fly  from  it : 
and  that  they  should  therefore  find,  from  the  lesson  I 
should  give  them,  that  I  was  of  a  country  where  fortune 
had  sometimes  failed,  but  courage  never. 

Happily  this  scene  had  no  tragical  catastrophe ;  for, 
after  the  first  surprise,  signior  Joseph  Timudo,  the 
deputy-gaoler  or  book-keeper — the  same  who  had  first 
written  down  my  name — with  Joachim,  the  prin- 
cipal turnkey,  both  approached  with  extended  arms 
and  embraced  me,  adding  these  flattering  words,  Gusto 
multo  esto  gente.  "  I  love  those  people  greatly."  I  now 
had  credit  enough  to  borrow  my  own  penknife,  to  eat 
my  bread  and  butter,  but  was  watched  all  the  time  by 
I  3 
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four  or  five  of  them,  and  surrendered  it  up  when  I  had 
done. 

Shortly  after  I  was  left  alone  a  voice  spoke  through 
the  outer  key-hole.  It  was  the  French  captain,  to  tell 
me  to  arm  myself  with  courage,  for  it  was  said  that  it 
was  1  who  had  made  the  revolution  in  Holland.  I 
had  only  time  to  answer  that  it  was  not  true,  and  that 
I  had  never  been  in  Holland,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
run  away. 

Next  morning  my  doors  were  opened  by  a  new  set 
of  turnkeys  (for  they  changed  daily)  who  saluted  me 
with  many  nauseous  compliments,  each  asking  me  in 
his  turn  if  I  had  passed  the  night  well.  My  first  care 
was  to  see  whether  I  could  not  by  money,  although 
I  had  but  little,  ransom  myself  from  this  dungeon, 
I  was  told  the  principal  governor,  signior  Francisco, 
was  then  in  the  country,  but  expected  shortly.  I 
asked  when  the  minister  was  to  come  to  see  me  ;  and 
they  still  said  in  a  few  days,  but  that  he  had  too  much 
business  at  present. 

At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience of  signior  Francisco.  I  requested  him  to  put 
me  in  some  place  where  I  should  have  good  air  to 
breathe,  a  view  less  melancholy,  and  the  society  of 
some  person,  if  such  there  were,  like  myself,  imprisoned 
without  crime,  or  at  least  without  any  crime  that  was 
degrading.  He  promised  me  all  this,  and  mentioned 
some  one  of  my  own  country,  who  was  imprisoned, 
he  said,  for  something,  as  he  understood,  of  a  similar 
nature.  I  was  then  taken  up  stairs  to  a  very  small 
room,  where  was  a  Mr.  M'Dermott,  a  master  tailor 
and  inn-keeper,  whose  beard  was  long  and  bushy,  and 
whose  crime  was  free-masonry. 

Had  I  been  a  brother  mason  I  might  have  derived, 
perhaps,  some  mysterious  consolation  from  this  adven- 
ture. As  it  was,  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  a  human  voice, 
instead  of  spending  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
in  frightful  solitude.  Mr.  M'Dermott,  my  new  com- 
panion, had  lived  long  in  the  island  of  Madeira  as 
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well  as  in  Lisbon.  His  conversation  was  not  barren 
of  anecdote  and  amusement,  and  the  window  afforded 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  river;  but  to  enjoy  that  it  was 
necessary  to  climb  up  and  crouch  in  it.  The  principal 
objection  was  that  our  two  mattresses  covered  almost 
the  entire  floor,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  exercise; 
and  this  forced  me  to  lie  upon  the  bed,  and  augmented 
the  complaint  in  my  chest. 

But  whatever  consolation  I  found  in  the  society  of 
my  present  companion,  one  circumstance  in  his  case 
gave  me  sensible  uneasiness.  Whilst  he  was  in  secret 
here,  his  wife  and  children  were  confined  in  another 
prison  for  the  same  crime,  or  for  misprision  of  free- 
masonry. And  he  never  could  obtain  so  much  from 
the  keepers  as  to  know  whether  she  was  enlarged  or 
not.  One  day,  when  any  thing  was  sent  to  him  by 
his  friends,  he  thought  to  have  discovered  in  a  hand- 
kerchief or  a  napkin  a  proof  that  she  was  free  :  and 
the  next  day  he  was  certain  of  the  contrary.  This 
barbarity  towards  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man 
charged  only  with  free-masonry,  was  a  bad  omen  for 
mine  should  she  come  to  this  poor  country. 

One  night  my  companion  was  raised  from  his  bed, 
hand-cuffed,  and  taken  through  the  streets  to  a  judge's 
house  to  trial.  He  told  me  on  his  return  what  passed. 
He  was  asked  many  questions  touching  the  danger  of 
free-masonry  to  church  and  king  :  to  which  he  opposed 
the  instances  of  kings  and  princes  that  were  grand 
master  masons ;  and  used  other  arguments,  so  well  put 
and  so  well  taken,  that  he  obtained — not  his  enlarge- 
ment nor  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  nor  any  per- 
mission to  hear  from  or  to  see  them,  nor  any  assurance 
against  their  transportation  or  his,  but  an  indulgence, 
of  which  I  profited  as  well  as  he — a  permission  to  be 
shaved. 

About  this  time  my  health  suffering  greatly  from 
close  confinement,  I  demanded  another  audience  of 
signior  Francisco,  and  obtained,  by  like  persuasion, 
to  be  changed  into  a  very  spacious  room,  commanding 
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a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  harbour,  the  country,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  city.  There  were  at  least  eight 
great  windows  without  glass  ;  but  secured  with  im- 
mense bars  of  iron  lengthways  on  the  outside,  and  a 
massive  cross-grate  within  ;  and  the  wall  was  so  thick 
that  one  might  have  lived  in  the  space  between,  as  in 
a  cage.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  was  clean  and 
healthy.  1  need  not  observe  that  there  was  no  glazed 
windows,  and  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  that  such 
an  article  of  luxury  has  yet  been  but  sparingly  intro- 
duced into  this  kingdom ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
according  to  the  customs  of  Portugal,  those  committed 
to  prison  by  the  minister  of  the  police  are  for  that 
reason  alone  put  into  secret ;  and,  being  so,  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  any  thing  so  dangerous  as  glass, 
lest  they  might  find  the  means  of  evading  the  object  of 
their  imprisonment,  and  rescuing  themselves  from 
misery  by  death. 

But  what  rendered  this  place  still  more  commodious 
was  three  little  recesses  which  belonged  to  it,  which 
might  serve  as  bed-chambers.  One  of  these  was  al- 
lotted to  me,  another  to  my  servant,  and  the  third  had 
been   for   some   time   occupied   by   a  young   Danish 

nobleman,   Mr.  A ,  who  had  been  imprisoned 

here  to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  some 
military  insubordination  in  an  emigrant  regiment, 
into  which  his  distresses  had  driven  him  for  refuge. 
Signior  Francisco,  before  he  agreed  to  remove  me 
into  this  new  apartment,  had  apprized  me  of  the  com- 
pany I  was  to  have.  He  told  me  that  this  gentleman, 
who  was  also  a  grandee  of  his  country,  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  ambassador;  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  disagreeable  to  me  in  his  society 
was  his  too  great  relish  for  wine.  He  told  me  to  be 
cautious  of  oftering  him  any  means  of  exceeding;  and 
told  me,  moreover,  that  the  cause  of  his  quitting  his 
own  country,  where  he  had  been  of  the  corps  of  chas- 
seurs nobles,  was  a  quarrel  and  a  duel,  in  which,  I 
understood,  he  had  killed  his  man ;  and  the  cause  of 
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his  being  in  Portugal,  the  accidental  capture  of  a  ship 
in  which  he  was  a  passenger.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
that  unless  rendered  dangerous  by  wine,  his  disposition 
was  kind  and  amiable ;  and  all  this  I  found  afterwards 
to  be  true. 

When  the  gaoler  first  presented  me  to  him  and  asked 
his  consent  that  we  should  live  together,  he  was  read- 
ing in  his  bed.  There  was  in  his  countenance  a  look 
of  sullen  indignation,  which  softened  greatly  towards 
me.  We  were  recommended  to  each  other  as  two 
grandees  of  different  countries,  but  under  a  common 
misfortune ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  him  as 
well  pleased  as  I  was  with  the  new  arrangements. 

But  his  dislike  to  the  Portuguese  was  immoderate  ; 
and  as  often  as  the  turnkeys  came  at  night  to  ring  the 
iron  bars  and  wish  us  good  rest,  or  with  similar  of- 
fensive compliments  to  examine  if  we  were  in  our  beds 
in  the  morning, — still  more  whenever  he  sat  down  to 
table,  he  was  unable  to  contain  himself;  less  so  still 
when  they  went  through  the  daily  exercises  of  godli- 
ness in  obliging  the  prisoners  to  sing  prayers.  On 
these  occasions  one  of  the  keepers  stood  over  them 
with  a  stick,  and  wherever  there  was  any  lagging  of 
devotion  he  quickened  it  with  a  blovv^.  This  instru- 
ment, you  may  suppose,  produced  an  effect  more 
strong  than  pleasing,  to  express  which  there  is  no  term 
of  music  or  other  art  that  I  know  of.  1  never  could 
distinctly  hear  the  more  delicate  modulations,  in  which 
I  had  doubtless  a  great  loss.  Nor  could  I  distinguish 
the  words,  but  I  imagined  they  were  Latin,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  my  respect.  Taken  altogether  with 
the  clinking  of  the  chains  and  the  sound  of  the  cudgel, 
it  was  very  far  short  of  what  we  may  conceive  of  choir- 
ing angels.  The  thing  might  please  God  Almighty, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  done  with  that  intention,  but  it 
certainly  contributed  nothing  to  the  recreation  of  my 
afflicted  companion,  the  noble  Dane,  whose  gratifica- 
tion, it  was  evident,  had  not  been  at  all  consulted. 

Another  institution  which  displeased  him,  and  me 
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no  less,  was  in  a  strong  building  touching  this  gaol, 
and,  I  believe,  making  part  of  it,  and  projecting  from 
it  at  a  right  angle.  This  was  a  place  of  surety  for 
locking  up  married  ladies,  such  as  the  wives  of  sea- 
captains  and  others,  who  went  on  voyages ;  to  be  kept 
safely  until  the  return  of  their  husbands.  We  had 
more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
them  when,  on  certain  holidays  and  Sundays,  they 
were  allowed  to  come  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  balcony 
which  looked  into  a  waste  piece  of  ground.  And  I 
could  not  but  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  them ;  for  if 
beauty  was  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered,  I  can 
with  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  with  all  truth  and 
certainty,  bear  witness  in  their  favour,  that  they  were 
as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  1  was  of  high  treason. 

My  situation,  however,  was  changed  for  the  better, 
insomuch  that  John,  who  was  hitherto  excluded,  was 
now  permitted  to  imprison  himself  with  me.  He  was 
allowed  also  to  go  out  to  the  market,  but  as  he  did  not 
know  a  word  of  the  language,  I  could  profit  little  by 
that  indulgence.  I  desired  him  to  go  rather  to  the 
Exchange,  and  inquire  from  any  English  gentleman 
he  might  happen  to  see  there,  whether  there  were  any 
passengers  arrived  by  the  packets,  and,  if  possible,  to 
have  some  news  of  his  mistress.  He  did  so,  and  was 
questioned  in  his  turn.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  some  persons  express  themselves  with  courage 
and  indignation  at  the  treatment  I  had  suffered ;  but 
he  had  also  more  occasions  than  one  to  prove  how 
thick  the  black  spell  of  terror  was  cast  around  me. 
For  in  this  country,  as  it  had  heen  in  mine,  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  secret  prisoner  is  to  brave  destruction. 
I  shall  relate  to  you  a  short  anecdote,  which  may  very 
well  serve  to  illustrate  this  observation. 

Whilst  I  was  locked  up  with  the  free-mason,  I 
heard  two  men  talking  without  upon  a  terrace  opposite 
the  window ;  they  did  not  see  us,  for  there  were  two 
buttresses  or  blinds  built  up  to  prevent  any  communi- 
cation with  other  parts  of  the  prison ;  but  as  I  heard 
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them  abusing  the  minister,  and  calling  him  by  the 
gross  epithet  of  filhio  da  jmta,  (son  of  a  wh — e,)  I 
thought  that  those  who  disrespected  him  so  much, 
might  have  some  feeling  for  such  as  he  oppressed.  I 
called  to  them  and  requested  they  would  speak  to  me. 
They  came,  and  at  first  were  affable  enough.  They 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  Frenchman,  supposing  me  pro- 
bably to  be  only  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  answered  that 
I  was  not,  but  an  unfortunate  stranger,  put  into  secret 
without  any  crime  or  charge  whatever ;  and  that  I 
could  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  any 
person  to  speak  to  :  "  Nor  I  either,"  says  one  of  them, 
"  will  not  speak  to  you,"  and  in  an  instant  they  both 
disappeared. 

After  being  now  for  so  long  a  time  deprived  of  all 
means  of  writing,  paper,  pen,  and  ink  were  now  set 
designedly  before  me.  I  did  not  attempt  to  profit 
by  it,  as  I  feared  to  commit  any  person  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  patiently  the 
dt7iouemetit. 

There  was  employed  to  sweep  the  room,  and  after- 
wards, through  negligence  or  intention,  to  keep  the 
key,  a  Russian  convicted  of  robbery.  He  had  been 
a  sailor  in  the  English  navy,  and  spoke  English  flu- 
ently ;  he  also  spoke  the  Portuguese  sufficiently,  and 
the  Danish  and  German,  besides  his  own,  and  possibly 
some  other  languages.  He  made  no  denial  of  his 
crime,  which  was  that  of  having  taken  a  man  s  watch 
and  pushed  him  into  the  water.  He  contented  himself, 
which  was  better,  with  giving  it  a  favourable  version 
and  a  delicate  turn.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  of  an 
order  superior  to  the  rest.  He  was  zealous  and  com- 
passionate, even  without  interest.  He  often  entreated 
me  to  be  kind  to  the  unfortunate  gentleman  beside 
me,  and  was  officious  in  stealing  a  cup  of  tea  to  my 
first  companion,  M'Dermott.  He  at  different  times 
borrowed  money  from  me  to  lay  out  in  candles  and 
tobacco,  in  which  articles  he  dealt ;  but  always,  unless 
when  he  had  an  unfortunate  run  at  play,  repaid  me 
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honourably.  He  gave  me  once  a  particular  proof  of 
his  skill  in  his  art ;  for,  after  telling  me  a  touching 
story  of  a  poor  prisoner  in  secret  who  wished  to  write 
to  his  wife,  he  borrowed  a  little  silvered  ink-bottle 
from  my  secretary,  which  had  been  shortly  before 
restored  to  me ;  and  having  lost  that,  he  borrowed  the 
sand-bottle,  its  companion,  as  a  model  to  have  it  re- 
placed, leaving  me  in  some  regret  for  my  loss,  but  in 
grand  admiration  of  his  talents  and  resources. 

He  besides  possessed  a  subtle  diplomatic  cast  of 
mind;  and,  seeing  my  reluctance  to  write,  he  was 
employed  to  bend  me  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  "  Are 
you  not,"  says  he,  "  a  British  subject  ?  and  have  you 
not  your  minister  to  apply  to  ?  No  British  subject  can  be 
arrested  here,  but  by  the  warrant  of  the  judge  con- 
servador ;  and  if  he  be,  the  English  minister  has  but 
to  speak  one  word,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty.  I  speak  from 
what  I  know,"  says  he,  "  for  I  have  seen  many  Eng- 
lish prisoners  here,  and  that  has  always  been  the  case. 
You  must  have  committed  some  terrible  crime,  and 
run  away  from  your  country  without  any  passport,  and 
that  makes  you  afraid  to  write." 

I  listened  with  astonishment  to  a  discourse  so  inge- 
nious, and  answered  blimtly  that  I  had  committed  no 
crime,  and  was  charged  with  none ;  that  I  had  not  run 
away  from  my  country,  but  had  come  with  the  most 
authentic  passports;  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  speak  or 
write  to  any  minister  or  to  any  man  living,  but  that 
Mr.  Walpole  was,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  as  well 
informed  of  everything  respecting  me  as  any  letter  of 
mine  could  make  him.  "  God  help  you  then,"  says  he, 
"  for  you  will  be  sent  like  a  convict  over  the  bar."  He 
added,  that  though  it  was  as  bad  as  death  to  him  if 
it  was  discovered  that  he  let  me  write,  nevertheless  he 
would  incur  the  risk  for  my  sake. 

My  reluctance  to  write  to  Mr.  Walpole  arose  from 
the  utmost  moral  certainty  that  I  could  tell  him  nothing 
new ;  besides,  I  had  seen  in  a  newspaper,  which  the 
Danish  gentleman  had  received  from  his  ambassador^ 
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that  the  state  prisoners  of  Ireland,  in  violation  of  the 
pledged  faith  of  government,  and  the  honour  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  had  been  transported  to  a  fortress  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

To  the  agreement  made  with  them,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  faith  of  government  and  the  honour  of  lord 
Cornwallis  had  been  pledged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  chancellor  Clare,  who  negotiated  for  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, had  made  use  of  those  memorable  words :  "  It 
comes  to  this,  either  you  must  trust  us,  or  we  must 
trust  you ;  and  the  government  that  could  violate  an 
engagement  so  solemnly  entered  into,  could  neither 
stand  nor  deserve  to  stand."*  Such  was  the  sacred 
character  given  to  this  engagement,  to  which  I  was 
also  a  party,  by  the  minister  who  was  the  agent  in  it. 
Another  of  these  ministers,  lord  Castlereagh,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  acknowledged  to  another  of  the  prisoners, 
(Dr.  M'Nevin,)  "  That  they  (the  prisoners)  had  ho- 
nourably fulfilled  their  part ;"  and  assured  them,  "  that 
the  government  would  as  religiously  observe  its  part." 
And  Mr.  Cooke  only  desired  to  know  of  the  prisoners 
"  how  much  time  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property  previous  to  their  going  abroad." 
Yet  now  I  found  that  they  were,  in  defiance  of  every 
obligation  by  which  men  not  lost  irredeemably  to 
honour  could  be  bound,  to  be  once  more  immerged  in 
dungeons ;  and  now,  at  the  time  I  write  to  you,  four 
long  years  of  the  flower  of  their  lives  have  been  con- 
sumed in  hard  captivity. 

Of  what  avail,  then,  to  draw  distinctions  between 
their  case  and  mine;  to  say  that  I  did  not  invite  the 
French,  that  I  had  laboured  to  save  the  lives  of  my 
enemies,  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  both  civil 
war  or  bloodshed,  that  I  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to 
love  and  compassion  for  my  country.  If  the  certainty 
that  I  was  pure,  humane,  and  disinterested,  could  be 
any  protection  to  me,  it  would  have  been  so  to  others ; 

*  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  181. 
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for  amongst  those  immolated  to  the  demon  of  destruc- 
tion were  men  of  as  perfect  truth  and  as  exalted 
virtue,  as  ever  yet  the  light  of  heaven  had  shone  on. 
No;  but  the  love  of  country  was  the  general  crime. 
Corruption  was  the  thing  to  be  destroyed  or  be  main- 
tained ;  and  those  who  lived  by  it,  who  rioted  in  it, 
could  never  forgive  those  who  would  oppose  it.  This 
was  the  great  secret.  They  knew  it,  and  I  knew  it. 
But  they  knew  that  I  had  exposed  it  with  some  effect, 
and  I  was  never  to  be  forgiven.  I  might,  indeed,  and 
could,  upon  just  occasion,  forgive,  but  they  could 
not, — 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong; 

They  never  pardon,  that  have  done  the  wrong." 

I  had  gone  too  far  to  say,  "  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are."  I  scorned,  therefore,  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  my  case  and  that  of  any  other  of  the  prisoners; 
they  were  rebels  undoubtedly,  and  so  was  I.  I  had 
not  invited  the  French,  but  my  country's  enemies  had 
invited  the  Hessians.  And  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  the  general  prostration  of  law,  constitution, 
humanity,  and  justice,  whilst  the  heaven  was  red  with 
the  coruscations  of  cottages  in  flames,  and  the  earth 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  human  victims ;  whilst 
the  groans  of  the  agonizing  in  torture  ascended  with 
the  thick  smoke  that  rolled  as  the  incense  of  cannibals 
to  the  idols  of  their  bloody  worship;  when  justice 
winked  as  she  went  by,  and  villany  exulted,  and  the 
tears  of  innocence  deflowered  dropped  heedless  and 
unavenged  upon  the  bloodstained  earth;  whilst  the 
darkness  alone  sheltered  the  houseless  fugitives  from 
their  pursuers,  and  the  despairing  mother,  lurking  in 
the  hiding  places  of  the  wild  tenants  of  the  fields, 
stretched  out  her  powerless  hands  to  feel  if  her  shiver- 
ing offspring,  without  other  covering  than  the  mantle 
of  the  night,  were  yet  alive  and  near  her  !  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  in  such  a  moment,  we  must  rebel  ! 
we  must  not  be  disarmed !     Whatever  specious  pre- 
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text  may  be  urged  for  the  commission  of  such  crimes, 
they  are  not  to  be  endured  by  honourable  men  ;  but  if 
they  be  committed  in  furtherance  of  usurpation  and  of 
robbery,  they  are  to  be  resisted  as  treasons  of  the 
blackest  die.  Horrid  alternative  !  On  the  one  hand 
stood  rebellion,  on  the  other  treason  and  murder.  The 
fury  of  party  left  no  middle  course.  I  preferred  rebel- 
lion to  murder  and  treason,  and  it  is  for  this  that 
traitors  have  called  me  traitor,  whilst  I  have  cast  the 
appellation  in  their  teeth.  I  do  call  heaven  to  witness 
that  in  whatever  I  have  done  against  my  enemies 
further  than  a  few  sportive  sallies  of  imagination,  with 
which  I  have  been  charged,  and  may  have  been  to 
blame,  I  have  never  listened  to  any  other  voice  than 
that  of  conscience  ;  and  that  neither  interest  nor  resent- 
ment ever  governed  me,  nor  did  I  yield  too  easily  to 
the  warm  feelings  of  my  heart.  I  never  acted  but 
from  conviction  that  I  was  scrupulously  right.  It  re- 
quired courage  to  face  the  dangers  of  those  times,'and 

*'  WHERE     I     COULD    NOT    BE    JUST    I     NEVER    YET  WAS 

VALIANT."  I  would  uot  willingly  be  a  rebel ;  yet  if 
driven  to  the  cruel  extremity  of  deciding  between 
treason  and  rebellion,  I  felt  for  which  I  was  best  fitted, 
and  that  I  should  rather  die  a  rebel  than  live  a  traitor. 
You  may  judge,  however,  with  what  confidence  I 
could  address  a  minister  whom  I  knew  to  be  already 
in  possession  of  my  case,  and  who  had  for  so  great 
a  length  of  time  left  it  unnoticed,  and  me  unprotected. 
Yet  that  no  blame  might  be  imputed  to  me  hereafter 
for  my  omitting  to  accept  of  this  occasion,  or  any  pre- 
text remain  to  my  enemies  to  misrepresent  the  facts,  I 
consented,  as  you  shall  be  informed  in  my  next. 
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LETTER  XV.' 

Mr.  Walpole — A  trick — Minister  of  police — Correspondence 

— Sweetmeats. 


T  BEGAN  my  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  by  referring  him 
to  the  communications  which  I  knew  had  been  already 
made  to  him,  reminding  him  very  respectfully  of  the 
protection  it  was  his  duty  to  aflford  me,  and  how  little 
it  would  tend  to  his  good  reputation  hereafter,  when 
better  times  should  come,  and  inquiries  be  made,  to 
have  been  consenting  to  so  very  refined  and  barbarous 
an  execution  of  a  man  to  whom  he  could  impute  no 
crime.  I  told  him,  moreover,  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  my  health,  and  requested  that  since  he  would  not 
see  me,  a  medical  person  might  at  least  be  allowed  to 
visit  me.  1  added,  that  upon  the  faith  of  a  solemn 
agreement  I  had  written  to  my  wife  and  children  to 
come  to  me;  and  that  all  communication  between  us 
having  been  intercepted,  I  remained  in  a  state  of  most 
cruel  uncertainty,  and  therefore  begged  for  permission 
to  write  in  order  to  prevent,  if  it  were  not  yet  too 
late,  so  great  a  calamity.  I  told  him,  that  cut  off 
from  all  pecuniary  resources,  I  wished  to  discharge  a 
servant,  who  had  already,  for  being  my  servant,  suf- 
fered torture  and  imprisonment;  and  that  my  papers, 
which  were  the  guarantees  of  my  personal  safety,  being 
seized,  I  begged  they  might  be  restored  to  me.  For 
the  rest,  I  was  better  pleased  to  remain  where  I  now 
was,  than  to  be  exposed  to  any  new  insult  or  atrocity. 
A  messenger  was  called,  who,  instead  of  taking  my 
letter  to  the  British  ambassador,  took  it  to  the  inten- 
dente  of  the  police,  which  1  discovered  from  him  on 
his  return  to  be  paid,  and  complained  of  it  to  the 
gaolers.     They  all  with  one  consent  set  up  a  hypo- 
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critical  lamentation  for  the  ruin  brought  upon  them  by 
permitting  me  to  write.  I  paid  no  more  regard  to  this 
than  to  any  other  of  their  vile  farces,  but  offered  Joa- 
chim a  cruzada  nova  to  carry  another  letter  to  the 
British  ambassador,  and  bring  me  an  answer.  I 
wrote  without  any  opposition  and  without  any  difficulty. 
Joachim  undertook  to  carry  my  letter.  This  letter  was 
only  to  inform  Mr.  Walpole  that  a  former  one  addressed 
to  him  had  been  carried  to  the  intendente  of  the  police, 
and  to  request  that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to 
send  for  it,  and  favour  me  with  an  answer. 


Answer. 

**  LhJwn,  April  17, 1 799. 

"  Sir, — As  I  have  no  intercourse  with  the  intendente 
of  police  to  authorize  me  to  send  for  the  letter  you 
allude  to,  I  must  confine  myself  to  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  that  which  has  been  just  delivered  to  mej 
And  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  RoBT.  Walpole." 

The  next  day  I  sent  my  servant  with  a  guide  to  Mr. 
Walpole's,  who  delivered  him  a  letter  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  that  which  had  been  given  to 
the  intendente  of  the  police,  and  received  this  answer : 

"  Lisbon,  April  18,  1799. 
"  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  morning; 
that  to  which  you  refer  of  yesterday  has  not  yet  been 
delivered  to  me.  I  shall  make  application  for  the 
leave  you  request,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
granted  to  you.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  "  Robt.  Walpole." 

I  waited  some  days  without  further  result,  and 
again  sent  my  man,  who  returned  with  the  following 
letter : — 
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"  Lisbon,  April  21,  1799. 
"  Sir, — I  must  assure  you,  that  I  immediately  com- 
plied with  my  promise,  of  making  the  application  you 
required  of  me  by  your  letter  of  Friday  evening,  and  I 
received  an  answer  from  the  secretary  of  state  that 
orders  were  given  by  the  intendente  to  report  upon 
the  subject  of  your  imprisonment.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  some  speedier  method  might  have  been  adopted 
in  regard  to  what  more  immediately,  in  point  of  hu- 
manity, concerns  you  personally.  I  shall  immediately 
renew  my  application,  which  I  hope  will  be  attended 
to.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  RoBT.  Walpole." 

On  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  my  servant  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  of  Mr,  Matthews,  (so  I  think 
his  name  was,)  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Walpole.  He  was 
kindly  treated  by  this  "gentleman,  as  also  by  a  lady  at 
his  house,  who  expressed  much  concern  for  me,  and 
sent  me  as  a  present  a  pot  of  conserves  of  Brazil. 

But  they  told  my  man  that  I  was  to  be  sent  on 
board  an  English  ship-of-war  to  an  English  prison- 
ship  at  Gibraltar ;  and  when  he  murmured  against 
such  injustice  in  the  English  government,  from  whose 
ministers  alone  such  orders  could  proceed,  he  was  cau- 
tioned by  the  lady  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  advised,  if 
he  should  be  interrogated,  to  say  nothing,  but  merely 
that  he  was  my  servant  and  ignorant  of  my  affairs  ; 
otherwise,  she  said,  it  might  be  worse  for  him  than 
for  me. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

The  doctor — Difficulties — lutendente. 

At  length  came  the  doctor;  I  do  not  recollect  his 
name,  but  I  understood  he  was  the  accoucheur  of  the 
intendente's  lady.  He  so  far  differed  from  the  bride- 
well doctor,  that  he  treated  me  with  respect  and  good 
manners.  He  excused  his  minister  from  all  share  in 
my  persecution,  assuring  me  that  his  lordship  was  very 
sorry  for  me,  and  very  much  concerned  for  what  I  was 
made  to  suffer.  He  complimented  me  on  my  patience 
which  he  called  mwno  grande  ;  he  said,  justly,  that  it 
was  not  of  medicines  I  had  need  for  the  restoration  of 
my  health,  but  of  liberty  and  tranquillity,  and  that 
nothing  was  so  dangerous  for  me  as  a  prison.  He 
promised  to  use  all  his  interest  with  the  intendente  in 
my  favour,  and  asked  me  what  country  I  should  like 
to  go  to,  mentioning  several  tmies  France  and  Spain. 
I  answered,  that  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  all 
political  intelligence,  I  could  not  tell  what  countries 
were  in  alliance  with  England,  what  were  in  hostility, 
or  what  were  neutral.  Or  in  the  strange  changes  that 
succeeded  each  other,  how  long  any  country  might 
remain  in  its  present  posture.  But  as  to  the  two 
countries  he  had  named,  France  and  Spain,  I  could 
not  consent  to  go  to  either  of  them,  because  I  had 
made  an  agreement,  to  which  it  was  my  intention,  as 
to  every  other  of  my  life,  to  be  true ;  at  least,  until  it 
should  be  so  flagrantly  broken  on  the  other  part  as  to 
leave  me  no  choice.  I  then  explained  to  him  the  laby- 
rinth of  vexations  in  which  I  was  involved.  To  France 
or  Spain  I  could  not  go,  because  those  countries  being 
at  war  with  the  king  of  England,  it  might  be  made  a 
pretext  for  subjecting  me  to  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
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son,  and  serve  at  least  as  a  justification  for  the  crimes 
already  committed  against  me.  That  my  going  to  a 
neutral  country,  or  even  to  one  in  alliance  with  the 
king  of  England,  might  be  turned  to  my  disadvantage, 
as  I  was  obliged,  before  I  could  get  out  of  bridewell, 
to  give  security  that  I  should  go  to  Portugal,  and  re- 
main there  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  And  if 
I  went  home  or  to  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
I  was  a  felon  by  act  of  parliament,  and  transportable 
to  Botany  Bay;  and  though  that  parliament  had  shortly 
after  this  atrocious  law  annihilated  itself,  yet,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets,  "  The 
mischief  that  men  do,  lives  after  them." 

Amongst  all  the  neutral  countries  of  which  I  thought, 
two  only  seemed  free  from  objection,  Genoa  and  Hara- 
bu  g.  The  former  I  might  have  preferred  on  account 
of  its  climate,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
my  own,  and  the  greater  facility  of  having  communi- 
cation with  my  family ;  with  either  I  should  have  been 
contented.  You  know,  however,  to  what  unexampled 
misery  the  one  was  afterwards  reduced  by  the  war,  and 
how  in  the  other  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  hospitality 
have  been  violated  in  a  degree  beyond  what  had  ever 
before  happened  amongst  the  hordes  of  the  deserts. 
Thus  it  is  that  mean  and  jealous  tyranny  hems  in  its 
victims  on  every  side  with  snares  and  dangers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  said  to  this  gentle- 
man might  have  surprised  his  sensibility,  or  whether 
the  symptoms  he  betrayed  were  counterfeited,  but  they 
were  those  of  strong  emotion,  and  he  promised  to  re- 
peat all  I  had  said  to  the  intendente  with  equal  force, 
and  hoped  to  obtain  for  me  the  permission  to  remain 
in  Portugal,  as  I  desired,  though  he  said  it  might  be 
under  some  restrictions. 

After  some  days  he  returned  and  told  me,  that  the 
minister  had  been  very  much  affected  by  my  story, 
and  that  particularly  when  he  mentioned  the  chain 
of  difficulties  by  which  I  was  encompassed,  that  he 
had  started  as  if  with  surprise  aud  agitation,  and  de- 
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sired  him  to  repeat  the  difterent  points,  that  he  might 
write  them  down.  He  advised  me  also  to  write  to  the 
intendente  a  letter  in  English,  but  to  be  cautious  to 
use  such  terms  of  deference  as  our  language  afforded, 
and  to  call  him  my  lord;  and  upon  the  whole  to 
use  the  style  which,  being  translated  into  Portuguese, 
as  it  would  be,  should  be  found  most  agreeable  to  the 
usages  of  that  country,  and  show  a  due  consideration  of 
his  quality. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  intimation,  and  com- 
plied to  the  best  of  my  power.  My  letter  was  sent, 
and  I  think  it  was  on  the  following  day  I  was  called 
into  the  same  hall  where  I  first  made  my  entree ;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  gaoler,  I  received  from  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  the  police  my  papers,  for  which 
I  gave  him  a  receipt.  They  were  all  numbered  in  a 
certain  order,  as  if  they  had  served  as  references  to 
some  statement,  and  I  think  they  had  the  air  of  having 
recently  arrived  from  England.  The  only  one  of  any 
curiosity  that  I  could  miss  was  that  famous  letter  with 
which  Mr.  Sealy  took  upon  him  to  insult  me,  touching 
his  political  principles.  Why  this  gentleman's  letter 
was  taken  from  among  the  rest,  I  do  not  know. 


LETTER  XVII, 


Tried  again — Acquitted — Attempt  at  suicide — ^^ly  danger- 
Dungeons  described — Jurisprudence — My  fears — Antonio 
— Italian  nobleman — Lady— Cruel  perfidy — English  tiireats 
— Gibraltar  prison-sliip — Another  Gaol. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  must  mention  one  or  two 
occurrences  which  happened  about  this  time.  One 
night  I  was  at  supper  with  the  Danish  gentleman, 
when   Joachim,  the  most  odious  of  the  turnkeys,  came 
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to  me,  and  abruptly  desired  me  to  put  on  my  coat  and 
take  off  my  bonnet,  for  that  the  judge  was  waiting  for 
me  to  appear  before  him;  I  smiled  at  his  official 
gravity,  but  did  as  he  desired,  and  followed  him  to 
another  part  of  the  prison,  which  I  believe  might  not 
have  been  entirely  constructed  for  the  use  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  was  taken  up  a  narrow  ladder  through  a 
trap-door  and  into  a  cock-loft,  where  the  court  was 
sitting.  This  august  tribunal  consisted  of  two  mean 
looking  persons,  the  judge  and  his  clerk,  who  sat 
facing  each  other  at  a  table.  I  was  placed  on  a  dia- 
gonal line  with  a  good  deal  of  method,  as  if  to  have 
my  picture  drawn ;  and  near  me  was  placed  a  genteel 
looking  person,  whom  I  at  first  took  for  some  high 
emanation  from  the  court,  but  found  afterwards  to  be 
Mr.  Regnier,  the  gaoler  of  another  prison,  who  was 
brought  there  to  serve  as  interpreter,  from  which,  and 
more  that  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  I  concluded  that 
a  gaoler  in  this  country  is  a  person  of  more  dignity 
than  a  judge.  Indeed,  I  had,  before  going  into  that 
despotic  country,  been  prepared  by  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed, to  receive  such  an  impression. 

I  was  now  led  through  nearly  the  same  absurdities 
as  in  Oporto,  except  that  this  judge  dwelt  much  upon 
the  story  and  name  of  Oliver  Bond,  and  seemed  to 
doubt  that  a  government  could  make  such  an  agree- 
ment, to  accept  of  one  man's  banishment  to  save  the 
life  of  another.  I  told  him  that  the  fact  was  so,  and 
that  he  might  write  it  down,  and  I  would  sign  it.  But 
I  told  him  that  it  was  not  I  who  singly  signed  this  act 
of  self-devotion  to  save  the  single  life  of  Oliver  Bond  ; 
for  however  willing  I  might  have  been,  that  man  was 
too  brave  and  too  generous  to  have  accepted  such  a 
sacrifice ;  but  that  I  was  one  of  many  who,  after  braving 
every  accuser,  had  subscribed  to  a  measure  presented 
under  a  very  different  form  from  what  perfidy  had 
since  given  it,  in  the  hopes  of  putting  a  stop  to  that 
system,  of  which  the  atrocity  will  hereafter  rank  in  his- 
tory with  the  worst  crimes  that  have  been  perpetrated. 
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'  I  owned  that  su6h  a  sacrifice  must  appear  difficult 
of  belief  to  those  who  had  never  seen  nor  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  public  spirit,  nor  the  love  of  their  species  or 
their  country  ;  yet  that  acts  of  generosity  infinitely  be- 
yond that,  were  common  even  amongst  the  poorest 
and  most  oppressed  in  my  country.  He  then  asked 
me  what  had  been  the  questions  put  to  me  in  Oporto 
when  I  was  examined  there  ?  I  told  him  they  were 
much  the  same  as  those  he  had  asked  me,  and  that  my 
answers  were  of  course  the  same,  as  I  had  but  one 
answer,  and  that  was  the  truth,  for  all  persons  and  all 
occasions;  that  my  persecution  was  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice and  a  scandalous  indecency,  as  useless  as  shameful 
to  its  authors;  that  it  was  founded  upon  disgraceful 
perfidy,  and,  therefore,  I  requested  he  would  put 
a  speedy  end  to  it.  He  said  he  would  submit  what 
had  been  written  down  to  his  superiors,  and  I,  after 
reading  it  over,  and  finding  it  to  contain  nothnig  of 
any  importance,  subscribed  my  name  to  it,  and  Joa* 
chim  led  me  back  with  a  less  stern  aspect  to  my  com- 
panion. 

As  to  this  gentleman  his  impatience  increased  daily. 
One  evening  in  particular  he  received  a  note  from  his 
ambassador  which  nettled  him.  He  had  been  that  day 
below  among  the  French  prisoners,  and  had  drunk 
more  wine  than  his  head  could  bear,  and  he  suddenly 
after  supper  snatched  away  a  knife  which  I  had  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  gaolers,  and  retired  into  his 
own  room,  shutting  the  door  after  him.  John,  mis- 
trusting his  intentions,  watched  him  through  the  key- 
hole, and  gave  the  alarm  just  in  time  for  us  both  with 
all  our  force  to  burst  the  door  open,  and  prevent  his 
putting  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  had  made  a  long 
but  superficial  cut  in  his  neck ;  but  the  bluntness  of 
the  knife  and  the  surprise  of  the  door  bursting  open, 
had  prevented  the  final  execution  of  his  project ;  and 
I  was  told  afterwards  that  it  was  happy  for  me  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  save  his  life,  as  mine  might 
have  been  made  to  answer  for  it.     And,  indeed,  there 
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is  little  doubt  that  my  enemies  would  have  rejoiced  in 
so  fortunate  a  means  of  at  once  getting  rid  of  my  com- 
plaints, and  of  branding  for  ever  a  name  which  hitherto 
all  their  malice  could  not  sully. 

The  shame  and  humiliation  which  followed  this  frus- 
trated attempt,  rendered  this  young  man  still  more 
miserable;  and  yet  he  was  to  be  envied  in  comparison 
with  some  other  inmates  of  this  castle.  There  were 
dungeons  where  human  beings  had  lived  long  enough 
to  forget  their  own  names,  wearing  out  their  days  in 
darkness,  nakedness,  and  hunger ;  too  happy  if  folly 
or  madness  came  at  last  to  rescue  them  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  were. 

The  whole  science  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Por- 
tugal is  this,  to  throw  the  suspected  person  into  a 
secret  dungeon,  which  is  aptly  called  in  their  judicial 
phrase,  inferno  (hell.)  Here  the  wretch  remains  until 
he  is  reported  fit  to  be  examined.  If  he  confesses,  he 
is  put  into  irons,  and  either  condemned  as  a  slave  to 
work  in  chains,  or  sent  to  Goa  or  the  American  plan- 
tations. If  he  does  not  confess  he  remains  in  his  dun- 
geon. I  mentioned  to  one  of  the  gaolers  my  sense  of 
this  hardship,  as  an  obstinate  guilty  person  might 
deny  the  truth,  whilst  an  innocent  one,  less  courageous, 
might  very  readily,  to  relieve  himself  from  such  a 
state  of  misery,  make  a  false  confession  ;  his  answer 
was  laconic,  logo  confesse,  they  soon  confess. 

All  these  things  I  could  have  viewed  as  an  ob- 
server, for  my  own  mind  was  strongly  made  up  to 
every  exigence,  but  the  thoughts  of  an  innocent  wife 
and  children,  who  might  be  the  victims  of  such 
barbarity,  were  too  painful  for  repose.  For  besides 
the  instance  of  the  freemason's  wife,  1  had  learned  one 
which  touched  me  much  nearer.  The  last  occupier  of 
my  present  apartment  had  been  an  Italian  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  fortune,  who  had  been  sent  out  of 
England  under  the  alien  law,  for  political  notions  dis- 
pleasing to  the  court.  His  lady,  who  was  Ensjlish, 
had  been  ordered  to   Lisbon  for  her  health.     Whilst 
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he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  George,  she  was 
dungeoned  in  secret  in  a  separate  prison,  where  she 
remained  some  time,  spitting  blood.  During  this  her 
most  private  letters  were  seized  upon  and  read,  and 
she  was  at  length  released  only  to  be  sent  on  board 
an  English  man-of-war  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  thence 
to  the  coast  of  Barbary.  I  have  known  that  lady  since, 
and  she  certainly  never  could  have  deserved  that  treat- 
ment or  been  capable  of  giving  offence  to  any  govern- 
ment. 

What  then  might  be  the  treatment  reserved  for  "^my 
wife,  should  she  arrive?  Such  was  the  consideration 
which  occupied  my  mind,  leaving  me  otherwise  insen- 
sible to  all  the  little  tricks  and  vexations  I  was  exposed 
to.  And  what  heightened  these  feelings  was  the 
treachery  of  the  turnkey,  Antonio,  who  boasted  of  the 
sums  he  had  received  from  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
in  the  moments  of  his  impatience,  by  different  impos- 
tures and  duperies  ;  amongst  others,  that  of  promising 
to  manage  an  interview  between  him  and  his  lady  by 
a  subterraneous  passage,  through  which  he  pretended 
a  coach  could  pass,  and  of  which  he  said  he  had  the 
key  ;  and  that  no  doubt  might  remain  of  this  infamy, 
he  produced  and  offered  to  sell  to  me  the  very  letters 
which  he  had  been  so  largely  bribed  to  deliver. 

But  to  quit  these  details,  which  would  swell  my 
letter  beyond  moderate  bounds,  and  return  to  my  story, 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  my  papers  were  de- 
livered to  me  by  an  officer.  This  same  officer  gave 
me  notice  to  prepare  for  quitting  this  prison  imme- 
diately. He  told  me  that  on  that  evening  I  was  to  be 
removed  to  another  place,  previous  to  my  being  em- 
barked ;  bu^  he  would  not  tell  me  where  I  was  to  be 
removed,  nor  to  what  country  embarked,  but  said  that 
I  was  to  have  an  interview  in  the  evening  with  the 
British  and  Portuguese  ministers,  and  every  thing 
would  be  settled.  Upon  this  he  went  away,  and  I 
locked  up  my  papers  in  my  travelling  secretary. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  this  before  I  was  desired  to  give 
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up  all  my  effects,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent 
before  me  to  the  place  where  I  was  going ;  so  that  had 
I  been  so  disposed,  I  could  make  no  use  of  any  of  the 
recommendations  they  contained. 

The  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  to  make 
John  avail  himself  of  his  permission  to  go  to  the 
market,  and  instead  of  doing  so,  to  go  to  the  English 
ambassador's,  and  inquire  into  the  truth.  He  did  so, 
and  received  for  answer  that  Mr.  Walpole  was  so 
dangerously  ill,  that  his  lady  dared  not  put  the  de- 
spatches before  him  to  be  signed,  and  that  the  packet 
was  detained  for  that  reason. 

Upon  this  I  wrote  to  the  intendente ;  John  carried 
the  letter.  He  saw  this  minister,  who  told  him  that 
he  would  have  the  letter  interpreted  by  his  linguist, 
and  that  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  his  master  in  the 
evening. 

I  next  requested  the  doctor  to  come  to  me,  who 
complied,  but  only  answered  me  dryly,  that  these 
things  were  done  very  suddenly  in  Portugal.  I  was, 
however,  as  dry  with  him,  and  the  only  one  to  whom 
I  showed  any  friendship  on  parting  was  the  Russian 
robber;  for,  with  all  his  vices  on  his  head,  he  had 
more  of  the  features  of  humanity.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
judged  too  hardly  of  the  doctor;  if  it  should  appear  so 
in  future,  I  shall  be  ready  to  make  him  all  atonement 
in  my  power.  One  thing  in  his  favour,  I  must  con- 
fess, was  the  jealousy  the  others  seemed  to  entertain  of 
him. 

In  the  evening  came  two  officers  of  police  to  take 
me  and  my  servant  away.  We  were  called  down  to 
be  delivered  to  them,  and  each  of  them,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  produced  a  string  of  hard  whip- 
cord for  the  purpose  of  tying  our  hands.  One  of  them 
took  me  aside,  and  told  me,  with  many  compliments, 
that  though  he  had  strict  orders  from  the  minister  .0 
tie  my  hands,  yet  seeing  the  kind  of  person  I  appeared 
to  be,  he  would  disobey,  in  hopes,  however,  that  I 
would   acknowledge    his   complaisance.     I    made   no 
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Other  answer  than  by  bringing  him  forward,  and  calling 
upon  him,  at  his  peril,  to  tie  my  hands  if  such  were 
his  orders,  as  it  was  my  intention,  at  a  proper  time,  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  all  these  insults  where  it 
was  due.  This  produced  debate,  and  the  project  of 
tying  me  was  overruled. 

I  should  now,  before  I  take  leave  of  the  castle  of  St. 
George,  mention  the  humble  trophy  I  raised  in  honour 
of  the  virtue  I  most  prize,  and  in  revenge  for  the  many 
perfidies  I  had  experienced.  My  chief  amusement 
had  been  scratching  with  charcoal  some  rude  designs 
upon  the  walls  of  my  recess,  which  John  had  embel- 
lished with  festoons  of  oranges.  With  a  morsel  of  this 
charcoal,  I  hastily  traced  the  following  passage,  which, 
if  I  remember  well,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas  : — 

■    ■- "  Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 

And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  damnation  cry 

To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way." 

Such  was  the  rebuke  I  addressed  to  my  enemies, 
and  the  counsel  I  bequeathed  to  my  successors.  And 
now,  my  friend,  before  we  enter  into  other  dungeons, 
let  us  take  a  further  pause. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Nocturnal  migration — Other  prison — More  nauseous  dungeon 
—Hunting  by  candlelight. 

I  WAS  no  sooner  seated  in  the  carriage  with  my  new 
conductor,  than  he  began  to  overwhelm  me  with  ex- 
cuses and  compliments,  and   became  officious  in  his 
l2 
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efforts  to  amuse  me;  and  pointed  out  whatever  was 
curious  as  we  passed,  the  night  being  clear.  I  recol- 
lect his  mentioning  a  column  in  memory  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  grandees  who  conspired  against  their 
king,  a  royal  palace,  the  street  inhabited  by  the  gold- 
smiths, and  various  other  objects.  He  entreated  me 
often  to  forgive  him,  and  promised  in  return  to  see 
me  lodged  in  the  best  apartment  of  the  prison  where 
■we  were  going ;  intimating,  that  as  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  gaoler's  house,  it  might  not  be_^difficult  to  escape. 

On  our  road  we  called  at  another  prison,  where  we 
took  up  two  other  persons,  a  gentleman  and  his  ser- 
vant, so  that  our  cavalcade  consisted  of  four  carriages. 
My  conductor  told  me  that  this  was  a  gentleman  of 
my  country ;  that  he  would  give  orders  to  have  us  put 
together.  And  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  at  length  ob- 
tained the  company  of  some  person  in  whose  misfor- 
tunes I  might  sympathize ;  perhaps  some  victim  like 
myself,  banished  to  make  room  for  the  auspicious 
union  of  his  country  with  Great  Britain.  But  when 
we  arrived  at  the  gaol  of  Belem,  the  order  of  proces- 
sion was  inverted,  and  the  other  prisoners  went  in 
first,  so  that  for  this  time  I  saw  no  more  of  them ; 
though  from  henceforth  their  sufTerings  and  mine  were 
in  some  sort  to  be  identified. 

I  was  detained  some  time  in  a  small  room  of  the 
gaoler,  until  a  negress  was  brought  through,  who  had 
reason  to  welcome  me,  as  she  was  released  from  her 
secret  dungeon  in  order  to  make  room  for  me.  I  was 
then  locked  up  with  my  servant  in  a  little  hole,  foul  and 
filthy  beyond  description.  The  space  of  it  was  scarcely 
more  than  the  area  of  a  coach.  There  was  in  it  a 
commodity  of  which  the  smell  was  infectious.  The 
walls  were  bedaubed  with  ordure  :  and  for  light  and 
air  there  was  only  a  square  orifice,  through  which  a 
cat  could  not  creep,  near  two  fathoms  in  length,  sloping 
upwards  towards  the  sky.  And  there  was,  for  more 
security  at  the  outer  end,  a  bar  of  iron.  This  threw 
upon  the  opposite  wall   a  spectrum  of  the  size  of  a 
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man's  hand,  where  any  object  became  visible ;  the  rest 
was  utter  darkness.  Tliere  was  in  it  no  article  of  fur- 
niture, but  my  mattress  was  allowed  for  me,  and  John 
lay  down  upon  the  floor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  what  I  suffered 
during  this  night,  from  the  'difficulty  of  breathing'  in 
this  suffocating  hole,  and  from  the  vermin  with  which 
it  abounded.  Luckily  we  had  a  flint  and  steel,  and 
from  time  to  time  when  we  could  suffer  no  longer,  we 
suddenly  struck  a  light,  and  endeavoured  to  take  the 
bugs  and  fleas  that  infested  us  by  surprise,  and  so 
destroy  them. 

In  the  morning  the  gaoler  came  to  visit  me,  and 
lamented  that  the  strict  orders  delivered  to  him  from 
the  minister  by  the  officer  who  conducted  me,  obliged 
him  to  lodge  me  so  incommodiously.  I  told  him  that 
there  must  be  gross  treachery  somewhere,  as  this^officer 
had  promised  to  lodge  me  in  the  best  apartment  in  his 
house,  and  that  I  should  be  indulged  in  the  company 
of  another  gentleman  of  my  own  country.  He  per- 
sisted that  his  orders  were  to  put  me  in  the  very  dun- 
geon where  the  negress  had  been,  and  there  was  no 
appeal. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Not  quite  so  bad — Music — Amours  of  various  colours — De- 
lays of  state — The  saints — Something  like  Tom  Pipes. 

I  FOUND,  however,  through  the  gaoler,  the  means  of 
having  the  door  left  open  in  the  day-time,  and  soon 
after,  for  a  sum  of  money,  was  removed  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  more  clean, 
and  where  there  was  a  bedstead.  Opposite  the  door 
L  3 
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in  the  corridor  there  was  a  barred  window,  but  I  was 
put  upon  honour  not  to  appear  at  it. 

I  had  now,  however,  for  a  companion,  several  hours 
every  day,  a  son  of  the  gaoler,  an  organist  to  one  of 
the  churches ;  he  took  pleasure  in  English  airs  and 
country  dances,  and  I  wrote  him  down  from  memory 
some  that  he  liked  best.  I  had  also  a  German  flute, 
but  could  play  but  little  on  account  of  my  breast,  which 
was  still  painful. 

There  was  also  a  young  officer,  whose  father  had  put 
him  here  until  he  could  be  sent  to  Goa,  because  he 
would  not  marry  to  please  him.  The  negress  had 
been  confined  for  a  crime  of  a  like  tender  nature,  but 
differing  in  circumstances  ;  for  her  lover  was  a  young 
man  of  family,  and  it  was  feared  so  enslaved  to  her 
charms  that  he  would  marry  her.  For  this  his  family- 
had  used  its  power  to  deprive  the  poor  wench  of  her 
liberty,  and  the  world  of  so  bright  an  ornament. 

The  gaoler,  at  length,  for  obvious  reasons,  became 
more  propitious ;  and,  upon  my  paying  his  coach-hire, 
put  on  his  laced  coat,  his  black  velvet  breeches,  and 
his  sword,  and  either  did,  or  said  he  did,  make  one  or 
more  visits  to  the  intendente  on  my  behalf.  But  here, 
as  before,  the  delays  of  state  intervened.  It  was  either 
a  church  holiday,  or  a  birth-day,  or  a  wedding  anni- 
versary, or  a  Sunday,  or  a  rejoicing  day,  or  a  hunting 
day,  or  Good  Friday,  or  Easter  Day.  All  the  saints 
were  inauspicious  to  me,  St.  Polycarp,  St.  Ilildegonde, 
St.  Beuve,  and  all.  In  short,  among  so  many  idle 
days,  no  moment  could  be  spared  from  pleasure  or 
devotion  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed. 

I  bore  all  with  patience,  until  at  length  I  was  told 
that  I  must  write,  not  as  before,  in  English,  but  in 
Portuguese,  to  the  intendente  of  the  police  himself. 
This  was  rather  hard  for  me,  who  had  but  two  or 
three  months  to  learn  the  language,  and  that  without 
the  slightest  instructions.  I  begged  of  my  patron  to 
assist  me,  as  I  was  ignorant  in  what  terms  to  address 
so  great  a  personage  as  his  superior. 


seuo 
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He  complied,  and  the  first  words  he  dictated  were 
affiitto  creado,  your  afflicted  servant.  I  objected 
to  this,  as  though  it  might  be  proper  for  his  minister 
it  was  not  what  was  due  to  myself.  He  did  not  seem 
■well  to  comprehend  my  objection,  so  I  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  my  pride,  and  give  him  carte  blanche,  pro- 
mising to  copy  whatever  he  should  write.  But  I 
could  not  shut  my  eyes  against  the  striking  resemblance 
which  my  situation  bore  to  that  of  Tom  Pipes,  when 
he  applied  to  the  village  schoolmaster  for  a  letter  to 
Emily,  after  wearing  out  the  original  in  his  shoe. 
This  epistle,  which  was  no  uncurious  production, 
being  finished,  my  patron  charged  himself  with  the 
delivery  of  it ;  and  I  w^as  not  certainly  the  worse  for 
his  protection,  for  my  restraints  were  much  relaxed. 
I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  window,  where  I  could  con- 
verse freely  with  the  family  of  the  governor  in  the 
court  below. 


LETTER  XX. 

Better — ^The  ladies — The   mirror — Prospect — Ladies'  eyes—  r 

Bow  and  Arrows — Bad  shot — Hopes  still.  . 

L 

I  HAD  nothing  for  it  now  but  patience,  and  I  endea-  ' 

voured   to  profit  by  every  means  of  amusement  that 
offered.     There  were  two  girls  who  diverted  th°'^<=ri'"^'5 
riding  upon  an  ass  through  the  yard,  an ^^^^^  «^  obedience, 
stick  to  beat  it  with.     I  begged  for  the^^'^  stratagem,  if  such 
were  given  me  through  my  bars.     On;  ^  "^^""^^  «^  »^^^^"/ 
vine,  and  became  afferwards  an  inst'^  «^^  an  orange-rind 
interest.     To  one  of  these  sticks  I  fas°'"",^  ^^ocking,  contrived 
mirror,  and  could,  by  holding  it  up  br  ^^^  sea  when  the  tide 
'  •'  or     manner  if  I   had  been 
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command  a  view  of  the  gaoler's  room  above  me,  and 
converse  with  the  ladies  of  the  mansion,  who  could 
see  me  in  like  manner.  And  again,  by  adding  the 
length  of  the  otlier  stick,  I  could  see  over  the  wall, 
and  have,  by  that  means,  looking  up  through  two  bars, 
a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  harbour  towards  the  sea, 
including  the  castle  of  Belem.  At  ail  times  I  have 
taken  delight  in  such  views,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
much  my  mind  was  now  enlivened  by  this  gay  and 
busy  scene.  I  watched  all  the  manoeuvres,  and  ob- 
served all  the  colours  of  so  many  ships  of  different 
nations,  going  to  sea,  or  returning  from  their  voyages  ; 
but  envied  most  those  whom  I  saw  amusing  them- 
selves in  skiffs  of  pleasure.  I  had,  besides,  the  satis- 
faction of  discovering  the  position  I  was  in  near  the 
water's  edge. 

One  day,  whilst  busied  in  this  exercise,  I  observed 
that  I  had  turned  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the 
eyes  of  a  young  lady  in  an  opposite  window.  There 
was  between  her  and  me  the  distance  not  only  of  the 
prison-yard,  but  of  a  broad  street  besides,  so  that  the 
only  way  I  had  of  apologizing  was  by  desisting.  I 
dismounted  the  machine,  made  her  a  respectful  bow, 
and  laid  it  aside;  and  taking  up  the  flute,  endeavoured, 
the  best  I  could,  to  make  amends,  and  was,  in  my 
turn,  repaid  by  the  condescension  with  which  she  staid 
to  listen. 

Though  this  young  person  was  a  very  deserving 
object  of  admiration,  I  had  for  paying  my  court  to  her 
a  motive  more  justifiable  than  that  of  gallantry,  and 
warranted  by  the  strictest  fidelity.  The  persons  in 
whose  hands  I  was  were,  in  the  middle  of  their  great- 
_ -..-  •  1.  „os;gs^  impenetrably  secret;  their  office  was  to 
1  ortuguese,  -jyed  of  liberty,  and  also  of  every  means 
This  was  rati,  jj^g  jg^st  and  most  caressing  of  the 
three  months  to, ^  instructed  in  the  school  of  mystery, 
the  shghtest  \ns\^  f^^  some  acquaintance  who  was  not 
assist  me,  as  1  vv^^gg  ^f  necessary  enmity  to  my  wishes  ; 
so  great  a  person;  q  gj-gat  objection  that  the  first  person 
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that  offered  should  be  young  and  handsome,  and  of 
that  sex  to  which  alone  ]  could  ever  consent  to  humble 
myself.  I  therefore  encouraged  the  hope,  that  by 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  young  lady,  I  might  in  some 
way  profit  by  her  friendship,  though  I  could  not  say 
in  what  manner.  In  this  view  I  manufactured  the  vine 
into  a  bow,  and  the  old  box  into  arrows,  and  began  by 
shooting  at  marks  in  the  yard,  letting  the  children  win 
a  few  vintin  pieces  to  keep  them  in  my  interest,  and 
in  this  manner  concealed  my  project.  On  one  of  the 
arrows  instead  of  feathers  I  fixed  a  paper,  on  which 
was  written  a  billet  in  the  Portuguese  language,  couched 
nearly  in  these  terms  : — •*  If  youth  and  beauty  be  not 
deceitful,  and  that  you  can  be  sensible  to  the  unde- 
served misfortunes  of  a  stranger,  give  me  some  tokens 
of  your  permission,  which  I  shall  faithfully  respect, 
and  I  shall  communicate  much  more."  This  done,  I 
shot  the  arrow  at  her  window.  It  unluckily  hit  against 
the  frame,  and  bounded  back  into  the  street,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  saw  her  father  enter  with  it  in  his 
hand,  and  assemble  in  a  group  this  young  lady,  ano- 
ther malicious,  laughing,  little  girl,  and  an  elderly 
person  that  I  took  to  be  a  gouvernante.  I  was  in  great 
anxiety  lest  I  had  been  the  cause  of  pain  where  it  was 
so  much  my  interest  as  well  as  my  wish  to  please. 
But  when  I  saw  the  dear  young  lady  pat  the  cheeks 
of  her  father,  and  that  he  suffered  such  tender  play,  my 
fears  vanished,  and  I  ^even  wentUhe  length  to  hope 
that  he  also  had  seen  the  thing  in  the  true  light  and 
become  my  friend.  I  therefore  renewed  my  diligence, 
and  finding  by  her  gestures  that  she  no  longer  ap- 
proved of  my  first  mode  of  communication,  I  broke 
some  of  my  arrows  in  her  view,  in  token  of  obedience, 
and  invented  in  their  place  a  better  stratagem,  if  such 
a  name  can  be  given  to  so  loyal  a  manner  of  making 
known  one's  grief.  I  hollowed  out  an  orange-rind, 
and,  with  a  thread  unravelled  from  a  stocking,  contrived 
to  throw  it  over  the  wall  next  the  sea  when  the  tide 
Was   not  full.     In  the   same  manner  if  I   had  been 
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happy  enough  to  have  been  favoured  with  an  answer, 
I  could  have  drawn  it  up.  Nor  was  I  without  hope, 
for,  whether  it  was  the  illusion  of  an  imagination  in 
search  of  some  agreeable  deception,  or  a  substantial, 
material  fact,  I  thought  I  felt  a  little  twitch  at  the  end 
of  the  cord — I  thought  I  felt  it  in  my  fingers — I  am 
sure  I  felt  it  in  my  heart.  If  you,  a  philosopher, 
skilled  in  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  and  deeply 
read  in  her  mysterious  books,  can  tell  me  what  princi- 
ple it  was  that  could  communicate  by  so  frail  and 
flimsy  a  conductor  as  an  old  stocking-thread  through 
the  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  of  a  flinty  gaol,  a  fire 
more  rapid  than  the  electric  spark,  a  movement  more 
subtle  than  the  galvanic  fluid,  you  will  relieve  me  from 
some  curious  doubts.  What,  you  will  say,  was  the 
effect  ?  from  that  we  may  discover  the  cause.  It  was 
a  kind  of  sudden  vibration  of  gratitude,  hope,  joy,  and 
what  not.  Perhaps,  if  duty  and  inclination  had  not 
long  since  taught  me  to  love  but  one,  then  far  away ; 
but  I  fear  it  is  getting  into  my  pen,  and  the  shortest 
follies  are  the  best.  However,  having  digressed  so  far 
in  hopes  of  varying  the  tedious  story  of  my  griefs,  I 
shall  complete  the  picture  of  my  whimsical  situation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  good  papa,  with  a  laudable  vigi- 
lance, had  placed  himself  in  the  garret,  and  a  sharp 
look  out  he  kept.  Again,  there  was  another  little, 
round,  laughing  young  lady,  married  or  single,  I  know 
not  which,  dressed  in  a  military  dress,  who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  provoking  and  insulting  me  with  a 
pair  of  large  black  eyes.  I  was  obliged,  in  my  own 
defence,  to  shoot  at  her  several  times  to  drive  h*^r 
from  her  post,  which  brought  upon  me  the  enmity  of 
her  duenna,  who,  after  putting  the  young  wicked  one 
from  the  window,  came  to  it  herself.  I  made  grimaces 
at  her,  she  made  faces  at  me ;  I  threatened  to  shoot 
her,  she  threatened  to  have  me  punished.  When  I 
took  up  my  flute  to  play  to  the  true  object  of  my  atten- 
tion, this  little  soldier  lady  would  take  it  to  herself, 
and  dance  to  my  music.     I  had,  besides,  a  trick  for 
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the  father,  for  I  could  see  where  he  hung  up  his  hai 
and  knew  by  that  when  he  was  gone  out;  you  will  say 
this  was  carrying  the  thing  too  far.  No,  for  our  com- 
merce  was  most  innocent.  The  ladies  were  secure  in  the 
iron  bars  that  restrained  me,  and  still  more  in  the 
purity  of  my  thoughts,  and  they  knew  that  the  fullest 
effect  their  charms  could  have  was  but  leading  captivity 
captive.  In  short,  I  had  enough  upon  my  hands,  but 
I  was  not  discouraged  until  all  such  fond  hopes  were 
at  once  cut  off,  as  you  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 


LETTER  XXI. 

The  neighbours — Infernal  dungeons. 

Before  I  pursue  the  course  of  my  adventures,  I  think 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  friend  to  know 
among  what  persons  I  was  now  living.  I  was  one 
day  surprised  in  the  corridor  by  the  voice  of  a  man 
asking  me  abruptly  in  the  French  language,  if  the 
negress  was  gone  out  ?  Monsieur ^  la  negresse  est-elle 
sortie  F  I  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  person  or  the 
place  from  whence  this  voice  issued ;  but  it  was  not 
until  a  following  day  that  I  perceived  fingers  through 
a  small  hole  in  a  step  that  led  down  from  the  gaoler's 
quarters  to  this  wing,  which  I  inhabited.  The  light 
gave  obliquely  on  the  spot,  and  by  reflection,  so  that 
it  was  scarcely  visible ;  within  was  entire  darkness,  and 
when  I  approached  my  mouth  to  this  orifice  to  speak, 
the  smell  was  poisonous. 

I  asked  the  unhappy  tenant  of  this  cell  for  what  he 
had  been  immured  there  ?  and  he  answered,  pour  un 
marlage    dc   la   Rtpublique ;    from   which   I    at   first 
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hponcluded  he  had  lost  his  senses :  but  I  found  after- 
Twards  that  he  had  actually  married  a  French  woman 
under  the  revolutionary  forms  when  in  France,  that 
she  had  separated  from  him,  that  upon  his  return  he 
had  consulted  the  emigrant  priests,  who  affirmed  the 
marriage  to  be  null,  that  another  advantageous  match 
offering,  he  had  proposed,  but  not  concluded,  the 
second  marriage,  for  which  crime,  as  he  told  me,  he 
had  been  long  in  this  dungeon.  His  anxiety  about 
the  negress  was,  that  if  she  had  got  out  by  means  of  an 
examination,  he  would  have  concluded  himself  to  have 
been  passed  over,  and  to  have  no  more  hope.  He 
begged  of  me  to  purchase  him  some  bread,  as  for 
myself,  offering  me  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  it 
through  the  hole,  from  which  I  judged  that  hunger 
was  a  part  of  his  punishment.  I  do  not  take  upon 
myself  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  degree  of  this 
unfortunate  being's  crime,  but  his  punishment  was 
certainly  severe.  I  saw  him  when  at  night  he  had  got 
a  candle  to  pick  the  vermin  off  his  body.  His  beard 
was  long,  and  his  aspect  miserable.  His  dungeon  was 
deep  and  narrow ;  and  in  a  corner  was  a  little  door, 
through  which  he  must  ha"e  crept  in,  and  which  served 
now  to  thrust  in  his  foe  ,  It  was  from  the  depth  of 
this  dungeon,  and  the  effort  he  had  to  make  in  clinging 
by  his  fingers  in  order  to  raise  his  mouth  to  the  orifice 
in  the  stair,  that  the  utterance  of  that  abrupt  sentence, 
La  negresse  est-elle  sortie  ?  had  such  an  extraordinary 
effect. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  miserable  being  of  my  spe- 
cies of  whose  sufferings  I  was  forced  to  partake. 
There  was  under  the  corridor  another  inferno,  into 
which  the  descent  was  by  a  trap-door,  over  which  I 
had  often  walked  without  perceiving  it.  This  dungeon 
was  damp  and  dark,  and  so  foul,  that  when  the  trap- 
door was  opened  twice  in  the  day  to  give  provisions 
to  the  wretch  that  inhabited  it,  the  whole  surrounding 
place  was  infected  with  a  pestilential  smell  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  yet  the  entire  operation  of  opening  and 
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shutting,  did  not  last  more  than  half  a  minute,  nothing 
further  taking  place  on  the  occasion  than  the  handing 
down  one  little  earthen  dish  and  receiving  another, 
which  was  given  up  by  the  prisoner.  But  lest  any 
thing  should  interrupt  the  fearful  seclusion  of  this  mor- 
tal from  the  rest  of  his  species,  or  that  any  means 
should  be  conveyed  to  him  of  quitting  an  existence  so 
terrible,  his  meal  was  regularly  and  diligently  searched 
each  day  before  his  trap-door  was  opened,  and  even 
his  bread  torn  asunder  for  fear  of  some  concealment. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  detail  the  histories  of  my 
other  fellow-prisoners.  Those  most  immediately  my 
neighbours,  whose  door  gave  into  the  corridor,  were  a 
Corsican  smuggler,  and  a  soldier  imprisoned  for  stab- 
bing with  a  knife. 

The  predecessor  of  the  negress  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can captain,  called  William  Atkinson,  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  his  name  was  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  wall : 
he  had  been  a  length  of  time  in  secret,  on  account  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  which  he  had  been  charged  with 
purchasing  unduly,  as  belonging  to  the  stores.  At 
length,  when  he  had  no  more  money,  the  gaoler  in- 
quired of  the  minister  who  sent  him  there,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  him ;  and  the  minister,  not  recollecting 
his  name,  so  totally  had  he  been  forgotten,  he  was  let 
out. 

The  gentleman  who  came  on  the  same  night  with 
me,  and  with  whom  I  had  conversed  only  by  stealth, 
through  the  flaw  in  his  door,  was  a  Mr.  Rivet,  of 
Nantes,  formerly  consul-general  of  the  Portuguese  in 
France.  It  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  before  our 
departure,  that  we  were  permitted  to  see  each  other. 
But  I  found  afterwards  great  resources  in  the  company 
of  this  new  fellow-sufferer,  who  was,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  and  he  declared  he  knew  not,  to  be  sent  on 
board  the  same  vessel  which  was  to  transport  me 
against  my  will  to  France. 
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LETTER  XXir. 

Kidnapped — ^Transported — Our  Adieus — State  affairs — 
Protest. 

At  length  after  a  series  of  vexations,  which  had  now 
lasted  six  weeks,  I  was  called  upon  suddenly  one 
morning  by  an  ecrivano,  a  man  of  authority,  to  prepare 
for  an  immediate  departure,  and  was  scarcely  allowed 
time  to  thrust  my  clothes  into  my  trunks.  In  vain  I 
demanded  where  I  was  going.  I  was  desired  to  pay 
ten  moidores  for  my  passage ;  I  forget  whether  any 
thing  more,  or  how  much  for  my  servant :  but  I  recol- 
lect that  the  government  paper  money  which  remained 
in  my  hands,  and  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  at 
par,  was  discounted  at  fifteen  per  cent.  Small  consi- 
derations these,  it  is  true,  in  any  other  circum- 
stances, but  serious,  seeing  the  position  I  was  in. 
As  certainly,  had  I  yielded  to  much  extortion  in  the 
beginning,  and  my  little  stock  beens  ooner  exhausted, 
I  should  have  been  destitute  beyond  measure,  and  per- 
haps have  perished  in  that  double-doored  vault,  where 
I  was  first  plunged,  and  from  which  it  required  money 
to  redeem  me. 

I  now  remonstrated  that  I  had  very  little  remaining, 
and  that  if  I  went  to  a  strange  country  as  a  prisoner, 
where  I  might  have  neither  credit  nor  connexions,  I 
must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  great  distress :  and  I 
begged  at  least  to  be  informed  where  I  was  going,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  make  some  arrangements.  The  officer 
replied,  in  a  peremptory  and  insulting  strain,  that  if  I 
had  no  money,  none  would  be  taken  from  me,  but  that 
my  trunks  and  my  person  should  be  searched.  This 
necessarily  produced  some  warmth  on  my  part.  And 
transported  and  trembling  with  rage,  and  perhaps  fear, 
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(for  he  often  repeated  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  me,) 
he  called  upon  his  followers,  who,  I  believe,  were 
twenty  in  number,  to  tie  me:  however,  this,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  was  not  put  in  execution,  and  the 
whole  scene  ended  in  courtesy  and  complaisance. 

The  Danish  vice-consul  attended  below,  with  a 
captain  of  his  nation,  to  see  the  passage-money  paid. 
But  neither  of  them  would  inform  me  where  we  were 
to  go.  Mr.  Rivet  and  his  servant  were  in  like  manner 
treated,  and  we  were  all  four  taken  out  by  a  gate  which 
led  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  It  was  through  this 
gate  that  I  had  often  observed  files  of  convicts  to  be 
taken,  who  had  been  previously  secured,  each  by  an 
iron  ring  about  his  neck,  and  by  this  ring  to  an  iron 
bar  which  held  them  altogether  in  a  row.  I  was  glad 
that  we  had  no  such  shackles,  as  we  should  have 
thereby  lost  the  opportunity  of  saluting  our  young 
ladies  as  we  passed.  They  were  looking  on,  as  I  hope, 
with  eyes  of  tender  compassion  from  their  window, 
where  they  were  placed,  together  with  their  father 
and  the  elderly  lady,  their  mother  or  gouvernante,  all 
of  whom  returned  our  salute  politely.  And  I  thought 
that  the  fair  person,  to  whose  compassion  I  laid  claim, 
seemed  touched  with  the  hardships  of  my  case.  I  had 
found  means,  before  I  left  the  prison,  to  learn  a  little 
of  her  history.  She  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard.  Her 
father,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  being  a  volante,  or 
running  footman  to  the  prince  of  Brazil.  She  herself 
had  passed  some  heavy  hours  in  the  melancholy  spot 
from  which  I  addressed  my  prayers  to  her.  Her  lover 
being  ordered  to  the  East,  she  determined  to  share  his 
fortunes,  and  to  that  end  put  on  the  garb  of  a  sailor, 
in  which  disguise  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and,  refusing  to  discover  herself,  was  shut  up  in 
the  identical  cell  which  was  afterwards  allotted  me, 
and  had  learned  a  lesson  of  pity  in  an  excellent 
school. 

We  were  now  put  on  board  a  royal  gilded  barge 
with  the  speed  of  twenty  oars.  We  had  the  consola- 
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tion  of  another  salute  from  our  fair  spectators  as  we 
passed  their  windows,  which  overlooked  the  water: 
but,  from  that  day  to  this,  having  heard  or  seen 
nothing  further  from  them,  I  endeavour  to  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  that  they  are  both  happily 
married  and  settled  in  the  world.  Whilst  I  may 
have  yet  many  years  and  many  leagues  to  wander; 
and  other  countries,  in  all  human  probability,  yet  to 
visit. 

I  waited  with  patience  to  see  what  was  to  be  done 
with  me,  and  was  soon  put  on  board  a  certain  little 
Danish  dog-ger,  called  the  Die  Hoffnung,  which  I  under- 
stood to  mean  The  Hope,  a  fair  sounding  name,  but, 
alas  !  a  deceitful  one,  as  you  shall  presently  acknow- 
ledge. The  pilot  was  on  board,  the  sails  were  full,  the 
anchor  weighed.  In  the  barge  with  us  had  been  sent, 
by  whose  care  or  whose  bounty  I  could  not  learn,  a 
provision  of  wine,  fowls,  onions,  and  other  articles, 
amply  sufficient  for  a  short  voyage,  but  very  inadequate 
to  that  long  and  cruel  erration  which  we  were  des- 
tined to  undergo. 

The  officer  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  and  who 
conducted  us  on  board,  before  his  quitting  us,  and 
immediately  before  our  sailing,  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Rivet  and  me  separate  passports  for  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  where  we  were  told  that  we  were  now  to 
go;  and  to  the  captain  he  delivered,  as  had  been  stipu- 
lated, several  certificates,  one  from  the  English  consul, 
one  from  the  Danish  consul,  and,  for  more  authoiity, 
endorsed  by  the  ambassador  of  Denmark.  There  was 
another  from  Mr.  Lafargue,  the  agent  for  French  pri- 
soners in  Portugal ;  all  evidently  for  the  same  purpose 
of  securing  the  captain  against  seizure  by  armed  vessels 
of  all  nations.  The  only  one  of  these  certificates, 
which  mentioned  me  solely,  was  that  of  Mr.  Lafargue, 
whilst  that  of  Mr.  Crispin  mentioned  only  Mr.  Rivet, 
each  covering  with  his  protection  the  prisoner  of  the 
opposite  nation.  For  this  piece  respecting  me,  which 
I  insisted  upon  having  from  the  captain  on  landing. 
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see  the  Appendix.  The  Danish  consul  and  am- 
bassador certified  for  five  persons  put  on  board  for 
reasons  of  state,  and  who  had  no  charge  on  board  of 

ship  :  perhaps  the  unfortunate  Mr.  A might  have 

been  intended  for  the  fifth. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  the  ecrivano  had  in- 
sisted on  my  signing  a  paper,  jointly  with  Mr.  Rivet, 
that  I  should  not  return  to  Portugal  on  pain  of  perpe- 
tual imprisonment.  Mr.  Rivet  made  no  objection  to 
sign  this  paper,  which  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  jointly 
signed  by  him  and  me.  He  has,  nevertheless,  I  under- 
stand, since  exercised  the  office  of  Portuguese  consul 
at  Nantes,  and  is  now  as  a  commercial  agent  from 
France  in  Lisbon.  But  my  case  was  very  different. 
I  had  no  government  to  protect  me;  on  the  contrary, 
the  ministers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  so,  seemed  to 
spare  no  means,  however  shameful,  to  destroy  me. 
I  had  no  law  to  appeal  to ;  for  in  my  person  all  laws 
had  already  been  outraged.  My  enemies  were  in 
power,  and  certainly  had  not  enough  of  magnanimity 
to  forgive  the  exposure  of  their  crimes;  and,  after  the 
perfidies  I  had  experienced,  I  had  little  reason  to  con- 
fide in  any  body.  I  might  be  put  back  into  Portugal, 
as  I  was  so  often  into  Dublin,  and  this  paper  be  used 
as  a  pretext  better  than  any  yet  found,  for  the  eternal 
privation  of  my  liberty.  Besides,  I  had  perceived  an 
affectation  of  styling  that  gentleman  and  me  os  duos 
amigosy  (the  two  friends,)  at  a  time  when  we  had 
never  seen  each  other ;  which  displeased  me.  I  re- 
fused therefore  to  subscribe  to  such  conditions ;  but, 
at  the  request  of  the  officer,  and  for  his  justification, 
gave  my  reasons  in  writing  at  the  foot  of  his  paper, 
1st.  That  I  had  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  with  the  government  of  my  country,  to  sign 
an  obligation  to  come  to  Portugal  and  remain  there 
during  the  war,  and  that,  therefore,  I  could  not  now 
subscribe  to  terms  directly  contrary.  2dly.  That  this 
paper  was  made  jointly  with  a  gentleman  of  a  different 
nation,  whom  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  knowing, 
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and  whose  case,  from  the  circumstances,  could  have 
nothing  in  common  with  mine.  3dly.  That  not  seeing 
what  profit  I  could  reap  from  it,  or  with  what  motive  it 
was  proposed  to  me,.  I  should  decline  it  for  that  rea- 
son alone,  as  I  could  not  presume  it  was  intended  to 
befriend  me. 

Now  let  us  take  leave  of  this  inhospitable  and  de- 
graded land ;  and  that  you  may  have  courage  to 
accompany  me  through  a  long  and  painful  suffering 
on  the  seas,  I  shall  leave  you  for  a  while  to  your  repose. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

Voyage — Discovery — French    Privateer — English    Frigate—* 
Dangers — Difficulties — Distresses — Landing  in  Spain. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May,  1799,  when  I  put 
to  sea  in  the  Die  Hoffnung,  having  still  in  my  posses- 
sion the  passports  of  those  ministers  who  professed  to 
shed  blood  for  the  delivery  of  Europe  and  the  restora- 
tion of  religion  and  law.  No  case  need  be  stronger 
than  mine  to  show  how  much  their  actions  agreed  with 
their  professions,  and  how  much,  had  their  views  suc- 
ceeded, there  would  have  remained  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  law.  Before  I  crossed  the  bar  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  pilot,  who  seemed  not  to  understand 
some  [questions  I  put  to  him  touching  the  destination 
of  the  ship.  This  creating  some  suspicion,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding to  press  him  for  an  explanation,  when  the 
captain  interposed,  and  told  me,  in  a  tone'  of  confi- 
dence, to  say  nothing  more ;  and  that  when  we  were 
once  at  sea  and  the  pilot  gone,  he  would  tell  me  some- 
thing that  would  be  agreeable  to  me.     But  the  motion 
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of  the  vessel  on  crossing  the  bar  produced  an  effect 
■which  curiosity  could  not  counteract.  I  went  to  my 
bed  overpowered  with  sickness,  and  remained  in  a 
state  of  stupor  for  three  days,  insensible  to  all  occur- 
rences ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Rivet  informed 
me  that  he  had  discovered,  from  the  avowal  of  the 
captain  and  a  view  of  the  ship's  papers,  that  we  were 
bound  and  regularly  cleared  out  for  Bourdeaux. 

Now  although  a  voyage  to  France  had  for  me  no- 
thing terrible,  in  comparison  with  what  I  had  sufi'ered ; 
yet,  inasmuch  as  it  made  a  difficulty  the  more  between 
me  and  my  family,  and  that  the  consequence  in  many 
ways  could  not  be  calculated,  I  was  much  shocked  at 
the  discovery.  Mr.  Rivet  did  all  he  could  to  encou- 
rage and  divert  me  from  the  unpleasant  view  my  situ- 
ation afforded,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  stage  of 
my  persecution,  I  endeavoured  to  strengthen  myself 
with  fortitude  and  patience,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
my  position. 

But  whatever  might  be  ray  disposition  to  bear  cheer- 
fully the  ills  and  wrongs  I  had  to  sustain,  every  thing, 
even  the  elements,  seemed  to  conspire  to  second  the 
malice  of  my  enemies  and  lo  make  my  situation  into- 
lerable. For  six  tedious  weeks  was  I  tossed  about  in  this 
little  vessel,  in  the  performance  of  a  voyage  which 
might  well  have  been  performed  in  as  many  days. 
We  sometimes  approached  the  coast,  and  sometimes 
stood  across  the  ocean,  as  they  termed  it,  looking  for 
a  wind.  The  course  of  the  vessel,  when  traced  upon 
a  map,  was  a  matter  of  real  curiosity;  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  of 
sickness  and  pain,  that  we  were  further  off  by  much 
from  our  destined  port  than  when  we  started.  We 
often  requested  the  captain  to  put  us  somewhere  on 
shore  on  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  coast ;  and  he  as 
often  positively  refused.  He  seemed  indeed  to  suffer 
as  much  as  we,  and  on  some  occasions  to  have  nearly 
lost  liis  senses  with  vexation.  He  was  in  his  own 
nature  good  ;  but  he  had  been  terror-struck  and  agi- 
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tated  in  Lisbon,  where  he  had  been  one  day  taken  off 
the  Change  before  the  minister,  and  threatened  with  a 
gaol  if  he  murmured  against  taking  'certain  prisoners 
who  should  be  sent  on  board  of  him.  No  explanation 
was  given  to  him  who  those  prisoners  were  :  and  thus 
this  poor  honest  seaman  found  himself  suddenly  in- 
volved in  some  conspiracy  of  state,  and  charged  with 
papers  and  certificates  of  which  he  understood  not  a 
word,  and  with  prisoners  for  his  passengers  of  whom 
he  must  have  formed  strange  notions.  His  imagina- 
tion had  been  predisposed  to  gloomy  presages  by 
various  contrarieties.  He  had  had  a  very  tedious 
passage  from  Malaga  to  Lisbon.  At  Lisbon  he  was 
detained  after  he  was  clear  to  sail,  and  all  his  port 
charges  paid,  for  prisoners  of  state.  During  this  time 
his  cable,  which  was  ashore,  was  cut  and  stolen  away 
with  the  anchor.  Added  to  all,  the  tediousness  of  his 
passage,  that  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  summer  fishery 
in  the  North,  and  consequently  of  his  greatest  benefice, 
I  may  say  of  his  bread,  you  may  suppose  how  abun- 
dantly this  poor  industrious  man,  whose  dogger  was 
the  world  to  him,  must  have  been  tormented.  The 
mystery  and  incomprehensibility  of  what  he  was  him- 
self engaged  in,  grew  every  day  into  more  dark  sus- 
picion ;  and  his  temper  became  at  length  very  peevish. 
He  did  not  speak  French,  and  English  very  imperfectly. 
And  as  after  the  two  or  three  first  weeks  I  had  found 
all  expostulation  with  him  in  vain,  I  left  him  to  Mr, 
Ilivet. 

This  gentleman,  who  possessed  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation, had  learned  English,  but  rather  from  books 
than  practice.  And,  though  he  understood  it  upon 
principle,  he  spoke  it  with  difficulty  ;  so  that  nothing 
could  be  more  extraordinary  to  an  English  ear  than 
the  conferences  he  and  the  captain  used  to  hold  in  the 
cabin  by  way  of  explanation,  which  I  overheard  as  I 
sat  upon  the  deck.  Sometimes  the  captain  used  to 
express  great  concern  for  us,  and  to  sympathize  in  our 
fate.     At  other  times  he  insinuated  that  we  were  the 
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cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  even  of  the  foul  wind. 
And  he  added  that  once  before  he  had  had  a  similar 
passage,  and  that  the  wind  never  became  favourable 
until  a  man  died ;  a  doctrine  that  became  a  little  irk« 
some,  particularly  when  the  provisions  grew  scarce, 
and  the  sailors  seemed  to  have  adopted  it.  He  often 
looked  me  pitifully  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed  that  I 
might  guillotine  him  if  I  chose ;  but  that  he  was  not 
like  some  other  captains  who  had  taken  away  prisoners 
from  Portugal,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard  since. 
He  often  repeated  this,  I  do  not  say  with  what  view, 
but  he  seemed  to  take  some  credit  to  himself  for  the 
safety  of  our  lives,  as  if  we  owed  it  to  his  forbearance 
or  humanity. 

I  as  often  assured  him  that  I  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  disposition  to  guillotine  him.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  do  him  any  service  in  my  power, 
provided  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  our  misery  by 
setting  us  on  shore.  I  allowed  that  the  compulsion 
used  to  him  in  Portugal,  and  the  fear  he  was  in  of  a 
despotic  authority,  was  excuse  enough  to  me  for  his 
taking  us  on  board ;  but  that  his  continuing  to  carry 
us  such  a  length  of  time  against  our  will  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  seas,  whilst  my  health  was  such 
as  he  saw  it,  was  little  short  of  an  act  of  piracy,  which 
nothing  could  excuse.  That  he  himself  knew  how 
nearly  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  that  even 
the  water  would  soon  be  finished.  But  he  never 
would  hear  of  this  proposal  with  patience,  and  per- 
sisted that  we  should  all  go  together  to  Bonrdeaux, 
where  every  thing  would  end  happily;  so  that  some- 
times I  flattered  myself  that  he  had  some  secret  of  that 
nature,  and  that  he  intended  us  some  agreeable  sur- 
prise :  for  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  so  many  ostensible 
persons  should  join  in  a  diplomatic  project  which  had 
no  other  end  in  view,  or  could  have  no  other  issue  or 
result,  than  the  mean  and  stupid  persecution  of  an 
individual  such  as  I  was. 

Meantime  the  provisions  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
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We  had  no  longer  any  thing  'to  live  upon  but  hard  rye 
biscuits  and  bad  water,  with  brandy  and  raw  sugar, 
very  little  salt  fish  and  salt  meat ;  and  that  little  but 
for  a  few  days  more.  This  diet,  together  with  the  vex- 
ation I  experienced,  was  nearly  fatal  to  me,  as  the  pain 
in  my  chest  became  intolerably  severe.  I  renewed  my 
entreaties  to  the  captain  to  stand  in  for  the  land ;  where 
we  might  hope  to  make  some  part  of  the  Spanish 
coast.  The  more  I  entreated  the  more  perverse  he 
grew.  He  had  before  refused  to  put  us  on  shore  in 
Portugal,  lest  we  should  all  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
He  now  refused  to  approach  the  Spanish  coast ;  for, 
he  said,  that  if  the  wind  should  be  on  shore,  he  would 
be  blown  upon  the  rocks :  if  it  was  off  the  shore,  he 
could  not  make  the  land :  if  there  was  little  or  no 
wind,  the  current  would  run  away  with  him.  But  he 
went  sometimes  so  far  as  to  offer  me  the  command  of 
the  ship,  provided  I  would  secure  him  the  payment  of 
it.  I  told  him  I  was  not  jich  enough  to  buy  his  dog- 
ger, but  that  if  he  would  stand  in  near  the  shore,  and 
let  me  have  one  of  his  boats,  I  would  pay  him  for  it 
the  price  he  should  ask,  and  my  servant  and  I  should 
go  on  shore  ;  by  which  means  the  provisions  would 
last  so  much  longer  for  the  rest.  This  also  he  refused  ; 
and  when  every  other  reason  was  exhausted,  he  per- 
sisted that  he  could  not  go  into  Spain  without  perform- 
ing quarantine.  It  was  in  vain  we  assured  him  that 
the  Spaniards  exacted  no  such  thing  on  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean.  It  had  happened  to  him  once  in  a  Spanish 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  conceived,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  that  we  were  misleading  him. 

Such  evils  were  not  of  a  nature  to  decrease  with 
time,  and  our  captain  became  every  day  more  dis- 
turbed. Before,  he  had  been  sober  and  abstemious  ; 
but  latterly  resorted  frequently  for  consolation  to  the 
brandy  bottle.  He  often  started  in  his  bed,  and  talked 
through  his  sleep ;  and  at  the  same  time  became  most 
fervently  devout.  Twice  a  day  he  took  his  little  ship's 
company  down  into  the  forecastle  or  steerage,  to  sing 
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hymns  for  a  fair  wind.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Once  only  we  had  a  propitious  moment.  The  wind 
blew  fair;  the  yards  were  squared,  and  the  steering 
sails  were  set.  The  steersman,  who  had  hitherto  been 
of  an  unalterable  gravity,  went  down  for  his  mandoline, 
and  the  captain  danced  to  his  music.  I  shall  give  no 
other  praise  to  these  performers  than  to  say,  that  none 
ever  gave  me  greater  pleasure.  Every  body  was 
happy,  bustling,  and  gay.  The  breeze  seemed  sent 
from  heaven  for  our  relief,  and  there  appeared  a  kind 
of  exulting  consciousness  that  the  hymns  had  not  been 
sung  in  vain.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  that  a 
man  should  die  to  appease  an  angry  Providence.  I 
too  put  in  my  claim  to  merit ;  for  though  I  had  not 
joined  in  the  hymns,  I  had  generally  steered  the  vessel, 
that  all  the  hands  might.  The  remaining  fowl  was 
now  ordered  to  be  killed,  and  the  rigour  of  our  allow- 
ance was  relaxed,  and  a  smile  of  hope  and  cheerfulness 
sat  upon  every  countenance.  But  how  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  sublunary  events.  In  less  than  an  hour 
all  grew  black  again.  The  wind  blew  again  as  for- 
merly. By  little  and  little  the  sails  were  unwillingly 
trimmed.  The  steering  sails  were  again  lowered  in 
sullen  silence.  The  mandoline  disappeared,  and  I 
need  not  say,  the  dancing  ceased  also.  There  was  no 
more  smile,  no  more  joke  nor  play.  In  short,  for  the 
length  of  that  day,  no  man  ventured  to  look  another 
into  the  face,  much  less  to  speak  to  him. 

It  was  while  things  were  growing  towards  the 
worst,  that  we  were  boarded  by  a  French  privateer 
brig,  called  the  Venus,  from  Nantes.  The  captain,  on 
board  of  whom  we  were  carried,  finding  us  in  ^rule, 
and  having  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rivet,  who  was 
from  the  same  town,  apologized  very  civilly  for  the 
trouble  and  delay  he  had  given  us,  and  made  us  a 
present  of  some  articles  of  provision.  And  after  he 
had  left  us,  and  was  almost  out  of  sight,  he  returned 
to  offer  us  a  passage  on  shore,  as  in  a  few  days  his 
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cruise  would  be  out,  and  he  would  then  stand  in  for  a 
Spanish  port. 

This  was  a  tempting  offer ;  but  I,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, refused  it ; — and  rightly,  for  a  few  days  after 
we  were  boarded  by  the  Flora  frigate,  who  had  cap- 
tured this  identical  privateer.  And  had  I  been  found 
on  board  of  her,  it  might  have  supplied  a  pretext, 
which  neither  the  torture  of  my  servant  nor  the  sei- 
zure of  my  papers  had  yet  afforded.  And  my  enemies 
would  not  then  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  that  scan- 
dalous falsehood,  that  I  had  corrupted  the  people  in  a 
fishing  town  in  Wales. 

At  length,  not  having  wherewithal  to  support  life 
another  day,  we  with  difficulty  entered  the  port  of  St, 
Sebastian. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Again  threatened   with  arrestation — Remonstrance — Munici- 
pality of  Bayonne  arrett  motive — Arrival  in  France. 

Here  I  applied  to  don  Louis  Blondel  de  Drouhol,  the 
commandant  or  captain-general,  for  a  passport  to  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  my  destination ;  where  I  certainly 
did  hope  to  learn  at  last  the  cause  of  such  extraordinary 
treatment.  And  I  was  now  very  willing  that  the 
dogger  should  make  the  rest  of  her  passage  without 
me.  Don  Louis  first  threatened  to  arrest  me  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  then  at  war  with  his 
king.  Nor  could  I  well  avail  myself  in  this  instance 
of  the  passports  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  the  mar- 
quis Cornwallis.     If  they  had  not  served  me  in  Portu- 
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gal,  still  less  could  they  do  so  here.  Yet  I  did  pro- 
duce them ;  for  I  was  determined  at  all  events  to  deal 
with  candour,  and  to  oppose  nothing  to  such  compli- 
cated vexation  but  simplicity  and  truth.  I  offered, 
besides  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rivet,  that  of  the  captain, 
and  our  servants,  that  we  were  sent  away  by  force. 
I  produced  also  the  passport  of  the  minister  of  Portu- 
gal, then  in  strict  alliance  with  Spain ;  and  also  the 
certificates  of  the  English  consul,  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador and  consul,  the  French  minister  in  Portugal,  and 
other  proofs,  all  showing,  beyond  doubt,  that  I  was 
sent  for  reasons  of  state  from  Lisbon  to  Bourdeaux. 
And,  since  this  was  apparently  done  by  the  concur- 
rence of  so  many  ministers,  it  was  to  be  presumed  it 
was  for  some  good  or  great  purpose,  though  I  pro- 
tested I  knew  not  what  those  reasons  could  be :  but 
merely  hoped  that  the  principles  of  civilization  were 
not  yet  so  lost  in  Europe,  that  an  individual  could  be 
seized  upon,  as  if  by  pirates,  and  transported  by  them 
from  place  to  place,  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  dungeon 
to  dungeon,  without  some  account  finally  to  be  ren- 
dered of  such  proceedings.  At  Bourdeaux  alone,  I 
stated,  I  could  expect  to  have  that  satisfaction,  and 
there  I  looked  for  it  confidently ;  as  I  was  sure  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  so  many  kings  would  not  deli- 
berately join  to  prostrate  those  laws,  and  openly  vio- 
late without  motive  those  received  notions  of  natural 
right  and  justice,  by  which  their  right  to  govern  and 
their  titles  to  their  thrones  were  alone  secured.  I  more- 
over stated  what  I  had  already  suffered  on  board  of 
this  ship ;  what  the  state  of  my  health  was  ;  and  I 
prevailed  finally  to  obtain  a  passport  to  follow  my 
destination  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  France,  where  I 
might  explain  myself,  as  I  best  could,  with  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country. 

With  this  passport  I  arrived  at  Bayonne,  where  I 
appeared  before  the  municipality,  and  was  desired  to 
return,  the  quicker  the  better,  to  the  place  I  came 
from ;  for  that,  otherwise,  I  should  be  put  in  prison. 
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To  this  I  replied,  with  warmth,  that  I  had  heard  it 
procl  limed  that  France  was  to  be  the  terre  hospitaliere, 
where  the  persecuted  were  to  find  a  refuge.  But  if  I, 
who  had  no  other  crime  than  the  love  of  my  country, 
of  human  liberty  and  justice,  and  who  had  not  come 
'  into  this  land  from  any  motive  of  curiosity  or  caprice, 
but  by  misfortune  and  necessity,  which  gives  a  title  to 
humanity  in  every  country  :  if  I  was  now  to  be  driven 
back  into  other  hands,  where  I  might  expect  at  least 
a  renewal  of  the  wrongs  I  had  already  suffered,  it 
might  be  said  that  hospitality  and  justice  were  ba- 
nished from  the  earth.  That  I  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  go  to  Bourdeaux,  where  alone  I  could  hope 
for  some  clue  to  my  situation,  or  the  acquaintance  of 
some  person  of  my  own  country,  by  whose  interest  I 
might  have  the  means  of  present  existence ;  or,  when 
it  should  appear  prudent,  of  removing  elsewhere.  And, 
above  all,  some  news  of  my  family,  touching  whom  I 
have  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  in  pain. 

The  loyalty  with  which  I  uttered  this  disposed  the 
assembly  in  my  favour.  There  were  some  also  of  the 
members  who  had  known  something  of  me  by  reading 
the  English  papers,  and  if  more  were  wanting,  the 
prisoners  of  war,  who  had  been  confined  at  the  same 
time  with  me  in  the  castle  of  St.  George,  in  Lisbon, 
arrived  at  this  instant,  and  Mr.  Rivet  exerted  himself 
with  zeal. 

Mr.  Bastereche,  the  commissary  of  the  executive 
power,  who  had  at  first  spoken  with  so  much  sternness, 
now  expressed  his  desire  of  serving  me  as  far  as  his 
duty  would  permit,  and  in  the  first  instance  I  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  Bayonne  until  he  should  write  to 
the  minister  of  the  police  for  his  decision. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1799,  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  France.  The  spirit  of  party  was  mounted  to 
an  extravagant  height,  and  a  stranger  had  little  chance 
for  repose  in  such  a  conflict.  Bayonne  was  a  frontier 
town,  and  guarded  with  jealousy.  The  remainder  of 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  I  had  rfccei\ed 
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from  Mr.  Nash  before  my  arrest,  was  nearly  expended, 
and  I  in  vain  cast  my  eyes  round  for  a  friend  to  apply 
to;  for  a  stranger  in  such  a  moment  could  expect 
nothing  but  distrust. 

No  answer  was  to  be  expected  from  the  minister  of 
the  police,  and  it  happened  at  this  moment  that  a  total 
revolution  took  place  in  that  department.  I  applied 
once  more  to  Mr.  Bastereche,  and  he  advised  me  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  municipality,  stating  all  the 
circumstances  of  my  case,  and  that  they  would  de- 
liberate upon  it.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  very  abridged 
statement  of  what  I  have  now  stated  to  you,  and  ob- 
served, at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  was  capable  of 
imposing  on  those  whose  protection  I  claimed,  I  might 
avail  myself  of  a  multitude  of  publications  in  the 
governmental  papers  against  me,  and  of  public  records 
and  acts  of  parliament.  But  as  all  those  were  false 
and  atrocious,  I  scorned  to  profit  by  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth,  and  would  make  no  title  but  that  of 
an  oppressed  individual,  nor  demand  any  other  favour 
than  the  permission  to  remain  in  peace,  the  greatest 
good  for  me  after  my  liberty. 

Upon  this  petition  the  municipality  deliberated,  and 
concluded  by  drawing  up  a  decree,  motived  upon  the 
utility  of  encouraging  such  strangers  as  were  victims 
of  the  despotism  of  their  enemies,  and  recommending 
me  as  a  person  well  known  in  the  annals  of  my  country. 

Had  my  views  been  ambitious,  nothing  could  be 
more  flattering;  but  my  determination  was  not  to 
meddle  with  the  concerns  of  government,  nor  to  be 
surprised  into  any  step  for  which  I  was  not  prepared. 
No  motive  has  ever  since  appeared  strong  enough  to 
tempt  me  from  this  reserve ;  and  I  am  now  as  little 
connected  with  France,  save  in  gratitude  for  the  asylum 
it  has  afforded  me,  as  on  the  day  I  first  set  my  foot 
upon  its  soil. 

I  at  first  objected  to  this  arrete  motive,  as  giving 
me  a  character  which  it  was  not  my  desire  to  avail 
myself  of.     But  it  was  replied  to  me,  that  the  munici- 
N  2 
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pality,  in  its  desire  to  serve  me,  had  gone  a  great 
length,  and  that  the  motives  stated  were  the  only 
ones  upon  which  the  members  could  justify  themselves 
to  their  government.  That  I  was  not  forced  to  accept 
of  it;  but  that  if  I  did  not  think  proper  so  to  do,  I 
must  wait  the  answer  of  the  minister,  of  which  they 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to  say  any  thing ; 
whereas  this  arrete  was  intended  to  shorten  the  delays, 
by  sending  me  directly  before  the  minister,  who  alone 
was  competent  to  decide  upon  my  case. 

This  instrument  was  to  serve  me,  as  you  see,  for  a 
passport,  and  I  was  bound  by  it  to  take  the  road  of 
Bourdeaux,  Angouleme,  Poitiers,  Tours,  and  Orleans, 
and  to  present  myself  before  the  municipality  in  each 
of  those  towns  as  I  passed.  Fearing  to  be  reduced  to 
want,  I  had  no  other  part  to  take,  and  I  made  use  of 
it  accordingly  to  go  as  far  as  Bourdeaux,  where  I,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  remain,  and 
thereupon  struck  out  my  signature. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Bourdeaux — Bureau  central — Reflections  on  party-spirit— 
New  embarrassments — Mr.  Forster — Special  letter  of 
Exchange — My  protest — lis  effect. 

As  I  held  firmly  to  my  design  of  steering  clear  of 
every  interference  or  declaration  that  could  affect  my 
own  independence,  I  could  the  less  complain  of  the 
rigorous  scrutiny  to  which  I  was  exposed.  I  was 
summoned  several  times  before  the  Bureau  centra' 
and  interrogated  strictly,  as  was  my  servant,  and  Me 
Rivet,  and  also  the  captain  upon  his  arrival  from  Tr 
Sebastian.  You  will  find  in  the  Appendix  a  copy  tf 
those  interrogatories,  which  I  afterwards  made  intend 
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to  obtain.*  You  will  perceive  by  them  in  how  difficult 
a  situation  I  was  placed,  and  judge  whether  my  perse- 
cutors, had  they  been  in  my  place,  would  have  acted 
so  truly  or  so  honourably. 

It  may  at  some  future  day  be  thought  worthy  of 
inquiry  why  I  was  thus  piratically  sent  to  Bourdeaux  ; 
but  had  those  events  which  some  so  confidently  expected 
at  that  crisis,  taken  place,  my  destruction  might  have 
easily  been  effected,  for  in  such  angry  moments  accu- 
sation may  be  heard,  but  not  defence.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
my  way  was  here  again  strewed  with  thorns,  and 
bigotry  and  ignorance  envenomed  against  me.  There 
is  everywhere,  unfortunately,  a  class  to  be  met  with  of 
human  beings  leaning  naturally  to  the  side  of  power, 
however  depraved  or  atrocious,  and  ever  ready  to  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  oppression,  and  to  join  in  cry  of 
malice.  With  such  I  could  naturally  hold  no  friend- 
ship, nor  look  for  any  justice,  much  less  for  benevo- 
lence. With  them  the  name  of  honour  and  the  love 
of  their  fellow-creatures  is  a  jest ;  and  never  having 
felt  the  impulse  of  any  generous  feeling,  they  readily 
believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  But  I  have  had 
the  mortification,  here,  as  in  other  places,  during  the 
course  of  my  persecution,  of  meeting  with  persons 
naturally  good,  and  such  as  I  could  have  wished  to 
esteem,  worked  up  by  deceit  and  calumny  to  a  pitch 
of  uncharitableness,  not  very  distinguishable  from  the 
most  odious  vice.  And  this  is  the  most  lamentable  of 
all  the  eflTects  of  party-spirit.  Thus  I,  who  certainly 
could  boast  of  as  fair  titles  as  ever  man  could,  to  the 
benevolence  of  my  species  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
found  myself  hunted  by  a  kind  of  dumb  persecution, 
for  no  other  reason  on  earth  than  because  I  had  already 
been  the  victim  of  my  own  generosity,  and  the  perfidy 
of  my  enemies. 

Instead  of  finding  any  elucidation  of  my  new  posi- 
tion, I  was  here  more  in  the  dark  than  ever,  nor  did  I 

*  See  Appendix. 
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know  to  whom ^to  "apply  for  aid.  For  choosing  to  be 
of  no  party,  I  had  claims  on  none.  The  merchants  of 
my  own  country,  who  carried  on  their  commerce  by 
connivance,  were  afraid  to  serve  me  for  fear  of  mischief 
to  themselves.  I  early  applied  to  one  of  them  most 
noted  for  liberality,  and  he  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  my  signature,  but  offered  to  lend  me  a 
small  sum  of  money,  which  I  refused  upon  such  terms. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  had  thought  it  just  to  apprize 
him  of  that  diabolical  act  of  parliament,  which  made  it 
felony  to  correspond  with  me.  This  I  conceived  it  but 
candid  to  do ;  and  it  had  alarmed  him,  probably,  for 
his  friends,  who  resided  in  Ireland,  and  were  under 
the  scourge  of  the  laws  made  by  that  ever  memorable 
parliament.  I  confessed  to  him  also  that  my  servant 
had  been  tortured  with  impunity,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  fear,  after  such  informa- 
tion, to  do  an  act  which  otherwise,  among  civilized 
beings,  was  but  a  thing  of  course. 

I  was  one  morning  sitting  up  in  my  bed,  ruminating 
on  this  disagreeable  subject,  when  it  came  into  my 
recollection  that  there  was  here  a  house  of  commerce, 
of  which  the  principal  was  a  Mr.  Forster,  whose  son  I 
had  known  in  Oporto,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  the 
correspondent  of  several  of  my  friends  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Skeys,  who,  with  the  privity 
of  the  Irish  government,  had  given  me  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  credit  in  Portugal.  I  rose  and  went  to 
his  house,  and  introduced  myself  under  these  titles,  I 
briefly  and  frankly  exposed  my  situation  to  him.  I 
found  him  at  first  not  divested  of  the  common  preju- 
dices ;  but  I  cut  short  his  animadversions  by  showing 
him  all  my  passports,  and  some  letters  of  his  corre- 
spondents. I  then  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  the 
sum  of  money  I  should  have  need  of  upon  my  bill,  to 
which  he  consented. 

The  usual  manner  of  drawing  upon  my  country 
during  the  war  was  under  a  fictitious  date.  With  this 
form  I  did  not  choose  to  comply  j  but  for  the  safety  of 
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all  concerned,  I  drew  upon  the  same  Mr.  Skeys  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds,  dating  my  draft  Bourdeaux,  and 
under  my  signature  I  wrote,  in  nature  of  protest,  that 
I  had  been  sent  there  from  Lisbon  against  my  written 
and  verbal  protestation  to  the  contrary;  and  that  I  was 
now  in  nature  of  a  prisoner  on  parole,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police.  And,  indeed,  so  true  was  this 
fact,  that  for  eighteen  months  that  I  inhabited  Bour- 
deaux and  its  neighbourhood,  I  was  constantly  held  by 
my  passport  to  present  myself  every  ten  days  before 
the  municipality.  I  am  at  the  same  time  far  from 
complaining  of  that  circumstance.  I  see  nothing  but 
justice  in  it,  as  my  claim  went  no  further  than  to  the 
hospitality  due,  even  in  time  of  war,  to  a  persecuted 
stranger. 

Although  the  service  I  received  from  Mr.  Forster, 
namely,  the  discounting  my  bill,  does  not  seem  very 
important ;  yet,  considering  the  refinement  of  my  per- 
secution, and  the  unabating  rancour,  of  which  you  will 
see  more  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative,  I 
have  reason  to  be  very  grateful  for  it.  But  such  was 
the  effect  of  terror,  such  the  abuse  of  power  towards 
me,  that  had  not  this  very  respectable  gentleman  done 
me  this  good  office,  I  haie  reason  to  think  I 
should  not  at  that  juncture  have  found  so  much  li- 
berality elsewhere.  Another  act  of  kindness  no  less 
important  was  added  to  the  obligation,  that  of  forviard- 
ing  to  my  family  some  account  of  my  existence,  and 
apprizing  the  government  in  my  name,  which  he  un- 
dertook to  do,  of  what  had  past, 

I  wrote  besides  to  Mr.  Skeys,  upon  whom  I  had 
drawn,  a  letter  of  advice,  in  which  I  requested  him  to 
reimburse  himself  by  drawing  upon  my  brother-in-law 
in  Belfast,  and  I  left  the  protest  to  work  its  own  effect. 
I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  apprize  him  of  the 
atrocities  committed  against  me,  and  entreated  him, 
not  merely  as  my  kinsman,  but  as  one  who  had  borne 
an  active  part  in  the  melancholy  negotiation  above- 
mentioned,  to  go  to  the  castle  and  relate  what  had- 
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passed,  and  to  say,  that  if  any  step  was  taken  to 
molest  me  further,  or  to  injure  my  securities,  that  I 
should  then  be  obliged  of  necessity  to  vindicate  my- 
self by  showers  of  proofs  which  might  not  be  agreeable. 
Mr.  Dobbs  went  accordingly  to  Mr.  Cooke,  who  told 
him  that  if  the  representation  I  made  was  true,  my 
bail  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  his  advice  to  me  was,  to 
remain  quietly  where  I  was  without  taking  any  further 
steps. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  July  that  Mr.  Forster 
sailed  for  Guernsey,  from  whence  he  was  to  proceed  to 
England.  And  I,  finding  the  party-spirit  increasing 
in  the  town  of  Bourdeaux,  and  considering  it  my  first 
duty  to  avoid  entering  in  any  manner  into  the  affairs 
of  a  country  where  I  was  enjoying,  by  a  special  excep- 
tion in  my  favour,  protection  and  hospitality ;  and 
being  also  desirous  of  an  economical  retreat,  I  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Andre  Cusac,  where  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  And  so  well  had  I  calculated  what  was 
about  to  happen,  that  the  very  day  after  my  quitting 
Bourdeaux  a  movement  took  place  which  cost  some 
lives,  but  which  had  no  other  result.  It  was  during 
my  residence  in  this  retired  spot,  that  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  my  faithful  servant,  John  Russell,  who 
died  of  a  fever,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Gervais,  bearing  upon  his  body  to  the  grave  the 
marks  of  the  torture  he  had  undergone. 

The  death  of  this  faithful  friend,  for  so  I  must  now 
call  him,  was  indeed  a  poignant  afi:iiction.  With  a 
heart  big  with  anguish,  and  eyes  wet  with  unfeigned 
tears,  I  examined  his  dead  body  and  contemplated  the 
scars  which  the  lash  of  his  atrocious  executioners  had 
inflicted.  His  gallant  and  generous  spirit  was  fled  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  rest.  He  was  gone  to  appear 
before  that  judge  in  whose  sight  servant  and  master, 
lord  and  peasant,  stand  in  equal  degree.  If  it  be 
the  will  of  that  righteous  and  eternal  Judge  to  con- 
front the  guilty  with  the  innocent,  what  must  be  the 
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wretchedness,  what  the  atonement  of  those  vicious 
men  !  In  the  whole  course  of  his  services,  I  had 
never  once  opened  my  mouth  to  him  upon  any  subject 
of  political  concern,  and  the  unvaried  and  voluntary 
respect  he  bore  towards  me  was  a  law  which  he  had 
never  once  transgressed.  He  was  as  gentle  as  he  was 
brave  ;  and  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
commune  where  he  died  did  not  refuse  to  his  memory 
tl;^  tribute  of  a  tear.  It  was  not  for  many  days  after 
that  mine  ceased  to  flow ;  and  when  again  on  ex- 
amining his  effects,  I  perceived  in  one  of  his  frocks 
the  hole  through  which  the  cartridge  of  the  Orangeman 
in  Abbey  Street  had  pierced,  that  additional  token  of 
his  magnanimity  revived  those  emotions  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  which  my  own  personal  sufferings  had  never 
been  able  to  extort. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Mrs.  Sampson— Correspondence — Mr.  Merry. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  December,  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  year's  incertitude  and  silence,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  wife,  which  brought  me  some  consola- 
tion. She  and  her  children  were  in  good  health.  My 
bill  had  been  paid,  and  this  was  an  essential  circum- 
stance, as  Mr.  Forster  had  left  no  instructions  to  those 
who  were  charged  in  his  absence  with  the  business  of 
his  house,  to  advance  me  any  further  supply;  and  want 
again  begun  to  stare  me  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Dubourdieu,  my  brother-in-law,  had,  upon 
hearing  of  my  arrest  in  Portugal,  written  to  the  late 
marquis  of  Downshire,  entreating  him  to  apply  to  the 
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duke  of  Portland  for  redress,  which  he  did,  and  received 
a  written  answer,  which  he  transmitted  to  my  brother- 
in-law,  that  the  duke  of  Portland,  on  account  of  the 
improper  conduct  and  language  of  Mr.  Sampson  in 
Wales,  could  not  interfere  in  his  behalf.  My  sister 
also  wrote  to  Mr.  Wickham,  who  promised  to  lay  her 
letter  before  the  duke  of  Portland,  but  could  hold  out 
no  hopes  of  success  after  the  representations  already 
made  on  the  subject.  And  my  wife  likewise  wrote  to 
this  latter  gentleman,  but  received  no  answer,  and 
enclosed  a  letter  with  a  request  to  have  it  forwarded  to 
me,  which  it  never  was. 

My  sister  also  applied  to  lord  Castlereag-h,  through 
one  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  but  with  no  better 
effect ;  for  he  answered,  that  I  was  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  corrupt  the  minds  of  some  people  in  a  fishing 
town  in  Wales,  where  I  was  wrecked.  If  there  be 
facts  in  nature  which  are  beyond  all  comment,  or  which 
stand  in  need  of  none,  these  are  they.  When  it  is 
considered  that  I  was  at  this  time  to  pass  through  the 
secret  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  the 
issue  is  not  easy  ; — when  it  is  considered  that  I  had, 
through  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  government, 
of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  delivered 
myself  up  into  their  hands  ; — that  I  had,  for  my  entire 
protection  and  guarantee,  the  passports  of  those  very 
ministers,  who  were  in  every  sense  bound  to  be  my 
protectors,  if  any  tie  of  honour,  or  any  notion  of 
those  principles  upon  which  society  can  alone  be  sup- 
ported, and  which  are  sacred  even  among  barbarians, 
remained ; — then,  let  me  ask,  upon  what  ground  the 
English  government  now  stands  ?  or  what  it  is  that 
secures  the  liberty,  the  property,  or  the  person  of  any 
individual  ?  Why  shall  not  what  has  been  practised 
against  me  be  practised  against  others?  Before  I 
condescended  to  make  any  agreement  I  was  locked  up 
in  solitude  for  many  montiis,  in  vain  demanding  a 
trial.  My  servant  had  been  tortured  in  vain  to  extort 
an  accusation  against  me.     And  when  I,  relying  upon 
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lord  Cornwallis,  consented  to  terms,  from  motives  too 
pure  to  be  discussed  with  such  men,  those   terms  had 
been  most  basely  and  most  falsely  violated.     At  first 
1  was  suspected  of  treasonable  practices,  because  I 
would  have  resisted  murder  and  torture;  for  I  defy- 
any  man  to  name  any  other  treason  I  have  committed. 
And  again,  I  was  accused  of  corrupting  the  people  of 
a  country  where  my  misfortunes  and  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion had  driven  me,  and  where  I  never  had   any  com- 
munication that  could  give  the  slightest  sanction  to 
such  a  charge.     The  day  may  come  when  the  measure 
of  these  crimes  may  be  full  and   run  over.     My  cha- 
racter has  triumphed  over  every  attack.     Alas,  what 
would   my   enemies   appear,  were  they  put   to   their 
defence  !    Perhaps  that  moment  when  oppressed  and 
insulted  hum.anity  nay  recalcitrate,  is  not  far  off:  until 
then   the   enemies  of  England  may   triumph   in    her 
abject  state.     It  is  every  thing  that  her  enemies  can 
wish  ;  and  they  need  by  no  means  despair  to  see  the 
same  manacles,  the  same  bloody  whips,  and  instru- 
ments of  torture,  the  use  of  which  has  been  indemnified 
in   Ireland,   used  also   and    indemnified  in  England. 
Oh  fallen  Englishmen !  when  you  could  bear  to  hear 
of  indemnified  torture  in  Ireland,  you  were  from  that 
moment  prepared  for  the  yoke  yourselves.     The  bul- 
warks of  your  liberty,  generosity,  and  honesty  were 
gone.     It  was  but  a  small  step  to  make  ;  and  torture, 
it  will  be  argued,  is  not  an  unfit  regimen  for  those 
who  can  consent  to  the  torture  of  their  fellow-men. 
But  let  me   return  from  this   unprofitable  digression, 
and  hasten  to  conclude  a  story  too  pregnant  with  dis- 
agreeable conclusions. 

My  wife,  after  a  great  length  of  time,  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Portland  a  letter,  which  it  is  right  I  should 
transcribe.  It  will  be  for  him  whose  heart  is  not  lost 
to  virtue,  ana  whose  best  feelings  are  not  drowned  in 
the  habitual  profligacy  of  the  tmies,  to  appreciate  her 
sorrows  and  my  wrongs. 
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*'  To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  8fC.  8fc. 
*'  My  Lord  Duke, — The  situation  of  my  husband  and 
children  urge  me,  though  obscure  and  unknown,  to 
encroach  a  moment  on  your  grace's  patience ;  and 
misfortune  and  misery  are  the  only  apologies  I  have 
to  ofi'er  for  this  intrusion.  In  October,  1798,  lord 
Cornwallis  permitted  Mr.  Sampson  to  leave  the  Irish 
prison,  where  he  was  detained  six  months  without  an 
accusation  or  trial,  and  sail  for  Lisbon,  his  health 
being  greatly  impaired.  This  was  intended  for  an 
indulgence  ;  and  no  other  of  the  prisoners  having  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  we  were  considered  to  be 
very  much  favoured.  But  he  was  soon  after  arrested 
at  Oporto ;  the  cause  of  which  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  And  after  being  long  and 
rigorously  imprisoned,  he  was  sent  by  force  from  Lis- 
bon, and  landed  at  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  detained 
as  being  a  British  subject,  travelling  with  your  grace's 
passport.  But  supposing  he  were  permitted  by  the 
French  to  return,  the  nature  of  his  sureties,  on  leaving 
Dublin,  prevent  his  returning  to  Ireland  without  per- 
mission from  the  English  government.  When  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  compelled  to  leave  Portu- 
gal, and  sent  forcibly  to  Bourdeaux,  Mr.  Walpole  was 
ambassador  at  Lisbon ;  and  I  should  hope  that,  by 
referring  to  him,  your  grace  might  hear  the  truth  ; 
although  he  may  not  have  known  all  that  my  husband 
suffered. 

Could  I  hope  that,  moved  by  compassion  towards 
me  and  my  little  helpless  children,  you  would  restore 
him  to  his  liberty  and  family, — or,  if  this  be  at  present 
too  great  a  favour  to  expect,  may  I  hope  that  your 
grace  would  permit  the  inclosed  letter  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Sampson,  through  the  medium  of  your  office,  to 
the  agent  for  British  prisoners  in  France,  and  to  allow 
me  to  receive  his  answers?  Even  this  would  confer 
an  everlasting  obligation  on  your  grace's  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  "  Grace  Sampson. 

*'  Belfast,  March  10,  1800." 
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To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned  : — 

**  Madam, — I  am  directed  by  the  duke  of  Portland  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  lOih  in- 
stant, inclosing  one  for  Mr.  Sampson,  which  his  grace  has 
forwarded  to  the  commissioners  of  the  transport  service 
here,  in  order  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  France. 
I  am  also  to  acquaint  you  that  his  grace  has  no  ob- 
jection to  your  corresponding  with  Mr.  Sampson ; 
but  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  all 
your  letters  unsealed  to  him  for  this  office. — I  am, 
madam,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*'  J.  King." 

Now  here  was  a  very  gracious  concession  made  to 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  my  unfortunate  wife ; — that  I 
should  remain  where  I  was  sent  by  force,  and  where 
I  must  stay  in  fact ;  as,  without  volunteering  in  search 
of  new  dungeons,  of  want,  and  eternal  separation,  I 
could  not  stir.  For  time  has  proved  that  had  I  gone 
to  almost  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Turkey  or 
Portugal,  where  I  came  from,  T  should  have  very  soon 
found  myself  in  a  country  at  war  with  the  king  of 
England,  whose  arras  were  yet  red  with  the  blood  shed 
for  those  thrones  which  they  were  now  to  bombard, 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  that  Europe  with  which  his 
ministers  are  now  at  war. 

I  was  also  allowed  to  correspond  with  my  wife  by 
unsealed  letters,  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office, 
to  be  read.  Certainly  this  was  more  agreeable  than 
to  have  my  letters  basely  intercepted,  in  order  that,  to 
my  own  sufferings,  the  tortured  feelings  of  an  innocent 
wife  and  mother  might  be  added.  But,  let  me  ask, 
in  what  part  of  my  agreement  with  lord  Cornwallis 
will  it  be  found  that  I  was  to  be  thus  cut  off  from  a 
country  to  which  I  have  been  so  true,  that  I  have  no 
other  enemies  than  its  enemies  ?  Upon  what  ground 
was  it  that  a  man,  who  had  committed  no  crime,  should 
be  treated  like  an  outcast,  and  that  the  pains  of  felony 
o 
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should  light  upon  a  virtuous  wife  for  holding  corre- 
spondence with  him  ?  Let  me  not  pursue  this  further  ; 
justice  may  one  day  return;  until  then  complaint  is 
idle.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Samp- 
son was  so  charmed  with  this  mitigation  of  her  torment 
and  the  atrocities  practised  against  me,  that  she  re- 
turned an  answer  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  I 
myself  was  well  pleased  that  there  was  somewhere 
to  be  found  a  term  to  the  extent  of  persecution.  But 
the  worst  was  yet  to  follow. 

It  was  natural  now,  that  since  I  could  not  go  to  my 
family,  for  that  had  been  positively  forbidden,  they 
should  at  least  be  permitted  to  come  to  me.  That 
religion,  for  which  the  earth  has  been  so  amply 
drenched  in  human  gore,  has  it  for  a  precept — "  Whom 
God  has  put  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  There 
wanted  but  this  sacrilege  to  fill  the  measure  of  my 
wrongs.  And,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Mrs.  Sampson 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  these  words  : 

**  My  Lord, — Having  been  indulged  by  your  grace, 
in  a  manner  that  has  excited  a  very  lively  sense  of 
gratitude,  with  the  permission  of  corresponding  with 
Mr,  Sampson,  I  am  emboldened  to  make  a  second 
application,  which  1  hope  your  grace  will  pardon,  in 
consideration  that  I  have  been  separated  two  years 
and  a  half  from  my  husband,  except  a  few  weeks  that 
I  was  permitted  to  be  with  him  in  prison.  What  I 
have  now  to  trouble  your  grace  for,  is  leave  to  pass 
with  my  children  and  a  female  servant  to  Bourdeaux. 
And  if  this  indulgence  be  attainable,  I  hope  your  grace 
will  furnish  me  with  passports  which  will  enable  me 
to  sail  in  a  neutral  vessel;  or  if  that  should  not  occur, 
and  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  go  to  Dover,  should 
I  be  permitted  a  passage  in  a  cartel  ship  to  Calais. 
I  shall  not  trespass  longer  on  your  grace's  time  than  to 
entreat,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  improper  in  this 
application,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  it  on 
account  of  my  miserable  situation,  and  allow  me  to 
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remain  your  grace's  much  obliged  and  very  humble 
servant,  "  Grace  Sampson." 

To  the  above,  the  following  answer  was  received : 

"  Madam, — I  am  directed  by  the  duke  of  Portland  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th, 
requesting  permission  to  pass  with  your  family  over  to 
Bourdeaux. 

"  I  am  to  express  to  you  his  grace's  regret  that  the 
regulations  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  at  the 
present  moment,  will  not  admit  of  his  grace's  compli- 
ance with  your  wishes  in  this  case. — I  am,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  C.  W.  Flint." 

I  leave  it  now  to  you,  my  friend,  to  imagine,  if  you 
can,  any  thing  more  refined  in  persecution  than  this  : 
and  I  shall  not  insult  you  by  making  any  further  com- 
ment upon  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1800  the  rumours  of  peace  gained 
ground,  and  I,  with  the  advice  of  my  friends,  formed 
the  project  of  coming  to  Paris,  where  I  might  be  on 
the  spot  if  any  occasion  should  offer  of  claiming  re- 
dress. This  hope  proved  vain,  and  I  passed  the  winter 
in  unprofitable  expectation,  and  part  of  it  in  sickness. 

During  the  summer  of  the  last  year,  whilst  great 
armaments  were  fitting  out,  and  lord  Nelson  v/as  bom- 
barding the*  port  of  Boulogne,  I  was  on  a  visit  at  the 
country-seat  of  a  friend,  and  from  thence  went  to  the 
waters  of  Plorabiere,  from  whence  I  had  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Switzerland.  Captain  Cotes  had  had 
the  goodness  to  charge  himself  with  the  care  of  for- 
warding my  wife's  letters  to  me  v/herever  I  should 
desire  to  have  them  addressed.  But  a  change  took 
place  in  England,  which  deprived  me  of  that  advan- 
tage; and  I  returned  in  the  month  of  August  to 
Paris.  The  duke  of  Portland  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  succeeded  by  lord  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Cotes  by 
Mr.  Merry. 

o  2 
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As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Mr.  Merry's  arrival,  I  wrote 
to  request  that  he  would  do  me  the  same  kindness  that 
Mr.  Cotes  had  promised  But  between  the  date  of  my 
letter  and  that  of  his  answer  there  was  the  distance  of 
a  month  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  my  return  to  Paris 
that  I  received  his  answer.  As  it  is  but  short  I  shall 
transcribe  it. 

*'  A  Monsieur  fFUliam  Sampson,  a  Plomhiere. 

Paris,  August  15,  1800. 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  1 6th  ult.  in  answer  to  which,  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  captain  Cotes  did  not  mention  any 
thing  to  me  relative  to  your  correspondence :  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with 
your  wishes  on  that  subject,  without  I  receive  an  order 
for  that  purpose  from  the  British  government. — T  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Ant.  Merry." 

I  next  waited  upon  Mr.  Merry,  who  excused  him- 
self from  forwarding  my  letters,  but  offered  to  take 
charge  of  any  application  I  should  wish  to  address  to 
lord  Pelham,  to  whom  I  wrote  a  long  letter,  stating 
all  that  had  been  perpetrated  against  me ;  and  protest- 
ing anew  against  the  injustice  of  being  sent  into  an 
enemy's  country,  where  I  assured  him,  with  truth,  I 
had  not  at  this  day  nor  never  had,  any  other  relation 
than  the  loyalty  which  every  honest  man  owes  to  any 
government  whatsoever  whilst  under  its  protection, 
and  whilst  it  tenders  him  an  asylum  rather  than  a 
prison ;  and  I  inclosed  a  letter  to  my  wife  filled  with 
little  details,  which  I  intended  to  follow  up  by  a  jour- 
nal of  my  projected  tour  through  Switzerland.  But  my 
letter  was  suppressed,  and  no  answer  returned  to  me, 
which  determined  me  to  make  no  other  appeal  through 
that  channel. 

In  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  my  wife,  I  had,  in 
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hopes  of  amusing  her,  mentioned,  amongst  other  little 
details,  my  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  madame 
Bonaparte*  and  her  daughter,  mademoiselle  Hortense.f 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  upon  reading  these  names,  expect 
that  I  should  say  something  of  their  persons.  You 
will  be  curious  to  know  what  are  the  charms  that  can 
captivate  that  spirit  which  no  other  power  can  restrain  ; 
and  it  is  right  you  should  as  far  as  in  my  power  be 
satisfied. 

As  to  Josephme,  the  freedom  which  reigns  at  such 
watering  places  gave  me  daily  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing her:  and  I  was  often  of  those  rural  excursions  in 
which  she  joined,  and  invited  to  the  entertainments 
given  in  her  honour.  Were  I  then  to  pronounce,  I 
should  ascribe  her  ascendency  to  the  gentleness  and 
liexibii:ty  of  her  disposition,  to  a  graceful  person,  an 
elegant  deportment,  with  an  habitual  or  constitutional 
desire  of  pleasing,  polished  by  the  usage  of  the  best 
society.  These  are  indeed  truly  feminine  attributes, 
more  winning,  undoubtedly,  than  masculine  endow- 
ments of  the  understanding,  which  sometimes  excite  to 
contention,  and  encroach  upon  the  natural  graces  of 
the  sex.  Mademoiselle  Ilortense  is  also  of  an  affable 
character,  adding  the  agreeable  manners  of  her  mother 
to  the  gaiety  natural  to  her  years;  insomuch  that  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  playing  hot  cockles  and  draw- 
gloves  with  her.  I  had  obtained  her  permission  to 
write  to  her  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  whose  occasions  not 
requiring  it,  I  no  further  availed  myself  of  it.  This  I 
almost  regret,  as  I  should  have  been  undoubtedly 
proud  of  such  a  correspondent.;!:  She  possesses  various 
accomplishments,  rides  well,  dances  well,  and  draws 
well.  She  was  then  employed  in  finishing  a  whole- 
length  portrait  of  the   first   consul.     Siie    also  spoke 

*  Afterwords  the  empress  Josephine. 
j-  Afterwards  queen  of  Holland. 

i  This  is  not  said  because  this  lady  was  since  aqaeeii ;  but 
because  she  was  then  so  amiable. 
0  3 
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English ;  and,  as  I  lodged  just  opposite  her  balcony, 
we  often  talked  across  the  street  in  my  vernacular 
tongue. 

Madame  Bonaparte,  the  mother,  is  a  fine  person 
undoubtedly  for  her  years ;  a  sensible  Italian  phy- 
siognomy, fresh,  alert,  and  vigorous.  On  the  day  of  a 
fete  champetre  in  the  enchanting  valley  called  the  Val- 
da-Gol,  the  rendezvous  of  the  ladies  was  on  a  steep 
and  rugged  mountain.  She  took  my  arm  to  descend 
the  abrupt  declivity,  which  she  achieved  with  the 
lightness  of  a  nymph  :  proving  herself  the  true  mother 
of  her  intrepid  son.  1  asked  her  if  it  would  not  be 
delightful  to  pass  away  life  in  peace  amongst  these 
craggy  mountains  and  flowery  fields :  and  she  an- 
swered, as  if  from  her  heart,  with  an  accent  that 
marked  a  soul.  On  n^y  serait  que  trop  heureux.  If 
these  little  gossipings  be  of  no  importance  in  them- 
selves, the  persons  of  whom  they  are  related,  and  their 
growing  and  extraordinary  fortunes  may  give  them 
some.  If  they  afford  you  the  slightest  amusement  I 
am  repaid. 

I  might  have  had  the  honour  of  being,  on  my  return 
to  Paris,  received  in  the  circles  of  these  ladies,  and  at 
the  court ;  but,  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, a  rule  was  made  that  no  stranger  should  be  pre- 
sented but  by  the  ministers  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  and  I,  a  poor  Irish  exile,  had  no  country  nor 
no  minister.  That,  however,  does  not  prevent  me 
from  living  in  peace  with  myself  and  all  the  world. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 


Peace — Cornwallis — Colonel  Littlehales — My  Memorial- 
Amiens — General  Musnier — Unrelenting  Persecution — 
Mrs.  Sampson — Her  arrival  in  France  with  her  Children. 

At  length,  in  an  unexpected  moment,  the  sound  of 
cannon  proclaimed  the  joyful  news  of  peace.  Festive 
illuminations  gave  it  new  eclat,  and  drooping  humanity, 
half  doubting,  half  believing,  ventured  to  raise  up  her 
head.  Next  came  the  news  of  the  almost  frantic  trans- 
ports into  which  this  event  had  thrown  the  government, 
no  less  than  the  people  of  England;  and  how  all  con- 
tending parties  seemed  now  to  be  united.  This  might 
be  supposed  an  auspicious  moment  for  me ;  one  of 
■whose  principal  crimes  was,  with  the  infinite  majority 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  have 
opposed  a  war,  the  bare  termination  of  which,  although 
no  one  end  for  which  it  was  ever  pretended  to  exist 
had  been  attained,  produced  so  much  ecstasy.  If  such 
a  peace  had  produced  so  much  joy,  as  to  resemble  the 
effects  of  a  reprieve  upon  the  point  of  an  execution,* 
one  would  suppose  that  persecution  would  at  least 
cease  against  those  who  had  never  encouraged  that 
war :  one  might  have  hoped  that  past  experience  had 
dictated  a  milder  and  a  wiser  system. 

But  more :  the  minister  of  this  good  work  was  lord 
Cornwallis ;  the  same  nobleman  whose  honour  was 
pledged  to  me  so  solemnly,  that  I  was  authorized  by 
the  chancellor,  lord  Clare,  to  say,  "  that  the  govern- 
ment that  could  prove  false  to  such  an  agreement,  could 

*  Mr.  Lauriston,  the  aid-de-camp  who  carried  the  news  to 
England,  was  drawn  in  triumph,  by  Englishmen,  through  the 
streets  of  London. 
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tieither  stand,  nor  deserve  to  stand."  Relying  upon 
lord  Coinwallis's  honour,  however,  more  than  on  the 
assertions  of  lord  Clare,  I  had  given  him  a  confidence 
blindly  implicit,  and  to  that  honour,  so  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  appeal.  He  was 
now  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  he  knew  whether 
four  years'  separation  from  my  family,  and  that  detesta- 
ble and  atrocious  law,  that  it  should'  be  felony  to  cor- 
respond with  me,  entered  either  into  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  my  agreement  with  him,  for  so  alone  I  shall 
consent  to  call  it;  or  whether  so  base  and  virulent  a 
persecution  was  a  just  return  for  the  loyalty  I  had  put 
into  the  observation  of  my  part  of  this  hard  bargam, 
and  the  moderation  I  had  shown,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  sacrifice  I  had  made  to  humanity  and  peace.  I 
was  warmly  counselled  also  by  my  friends,  and  I  had 
sincere  ones  in  every  class,  (for  I  have  sought  only  the 
good,  and  shunned  only  the  vicious  of  any  party,)  to 
apply  directly  to  lord  Cornwallis  for  redress.  Nobody 
doubted,  that  he  who  had  power  to  make  such  an 
agreement  would  have  power  to  make  it  respected.  Or 
that  he  being  intrusted  with  the  destiny  of  so  many 
nations,  was  equal  to  give  a  passport  to  an  individual 
who  certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  had  a  right  to 
it.  But  in  this  my  friends,  French,  Irish,  and  English, 
were  alike  deceived  as  the  sequel  will  show, 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  lord  Cornwallis,  I  de- 
manded of  him,  in  writing,  an  audience  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  after  some  days,  I  was  at  his  desire  received 
by  his  secretary,  colonel  Littlehales.  This  gentleman 
professed  to  be  already  in  possession  of  my  stoiy,  at 
which  I  was  well  pleased.  But  that  we  might  the 
better  understand  each  other,  I  begged  to  know  if  he 
was  induced,  from  any  thing  he  knew  of  me,  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  person  who  was  guilty  of  any  crime  ?  He 
answered  with  a  frankness  that  gave  me  still  a  better 
opinion  of  him,  that  I  was  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  that  which  had  cost  so  much  blood.  I  replied,  that 
when  I  was  in  prison  was  the  time  to  have  examined 
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into  that;  then  when  I  might  be  truly  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  my  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  terror  and  car- 
nage; when  all  laws,  save  those  of  destruction,  were 
suspended ;  when  I  had  no  other  possible  protection 
than  the  courage  of  honour  and  innocence,  I  had  boldly 
and  unremittingly,  to  the  last  hour,  demanded  a  trial, 
which  had  been  shamefully  refused.  For  had  it  been 
granted,  I  would  have  made  it  too  clearly  appear  against 
my  accusers,  that  they  were  traitors  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  ;  and  that  if  I  was,  as  they  pretended,  a  rebel, 
I  was  a  rebel  only  against  the  crimes  of  treason,  dis- 
loyalty, subornation  of  perjury,  murder,  torture,  kid- 
napping, arson,  and  house-breaking;  crimes  against 
which  I  was  bound  by  my  true  allegiance  to  rebel.  It 
was  natural,  I  said,  for  those  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  be  my  judges,  accusers,  and  executioners,  to 
propagate  zealously  such  calumny,  because  as  their 
crimes  were  my  defence,  so  my  innocence  was  their 
guilt.  They  might  justify  themselves  in  having  by 
bloodshed,  which  I  struggled  to  pi-event,  worked  the 
union  between  England  and  Ireland.  But  it  was  too 
extravagant  to  call  an  Irishman  a  traitor,  however  he 
might  be  an  enemy  to  such  proceedings.  And  if  this 
great  measure  is  to  be  followed,  as  it  was  preceded,  by 
proscriptions,  treasons,  and  persecutions,  it  must  re- 
main a  union  certainly  in  name  alone.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  principal  glory,  I  added,  in  Ii'eland,  had 
been  putting  a  stop  to  horrors  at  which  the  human 
heart  recoils,  and  which  I  have  been  disgracefully  per- 
secuted for  opposing,  I  did  not  deny,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  educated  as  I  was  in  notions  of  consti- 
tution, liberty,  and  true  religion,  I  might  have  been 
bold,  or  call  it  mad,  enough  to  have  taken  the  field. 
But  this  I  never  had  done;  and  that  all  the  charges 
against  me,  such  as  being  a  French  general,  a  traitor, 
and  so  forth,  were  alike  contemptible,  and  undeserving 
of  an  answer.  I  told  colonel  Littlehales,  moreover, 
that  the  best  compliment  I  could  offer  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  to  assure  him  of  my  firm  belief,  that  in  my 
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situation  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing;  and  that 
upon  no  pretext  whatever  he  would  suffer  my  country- 
men to  go  over  to  his  country  and  torture  his  country- 
men, or  dishonour  his  countrywomen.  If  I  did  not 
think  so,  and  that  he  would  repel  them  at  the  peril  of 
his  existence,  I  should  not  think  of  him  as  I  did,  and 
no  man  should  ever  have  seen  me  at  his  door.  I  also 
answered  colonel  Littlehales,  that  of  all  the  charges 
preferred  against  me,  not  one  happened  to  be  true. 
But  if  it  was  any  satisfaction  to  him  at  any  time,  I  was 
ready  to  say  to  what  degree,  and  in  what  manner,  I 
should  have  consented  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Such  were  the  topics  I  used;  but  which  I  certainly 
urged  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  situation,  and  to 
the  person  of  the  marquis  Cornwallis,  whom  1  always 
wished  to  respect.  However,  he  interrupted  me  by 
advising  me  in  the  name  of  lord  Cornwallis,  as  a  friend, 
to  present  him  a  memorial,  which  he  (lord  Cornwallis) 
would  undertake  to  forward  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  but  that  I  should  leave  out  every  thing  but 
what  went  to  prove  that  I  came  involuntarily  into 
France,  and  that  I  had  not  since  I  had  been  there  joined 
in  any  hostility  against  the  government  of  England. 
And  colonel  Littlehales  added,  that  he  himself  would 
be  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  the  memorial  could  be  there. 
And  he  even  advised  me  to  apprize  my  wife  of  this, 
and  to  prevent  her  coming  precipitately  over,  as  I  told 
him  I  had  invited  her  to  do  after  my  fruitless  applica- 
tion to  lord  Pelham.  He  said  that  he  could  not  take 
upon  himself  to  promise;  yet  in  his  opinion  it  was 
likely  to  be,  since  my  desire  was  to  return  home,  a  use- 
less trouble  and  expense.  He  told  me  that  in  a  few 
days  the  post-office  would  be  open,  and  that  I  might 
write  freely  in  that  way  :  but  as  I  feared  the  intercep- 
tion of  my  letters,  that  channel  having  long  ceased  to 
be  inviolate,  he  _^charged  himself  with  the  care  of  for- 
warding a  letter  to  my  wife,  to  the  effect  above-men- 
tioned. In  this  letter  I  advised  her  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  until  an  answer  to  this  application  should  be 
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given.  But  above  all,  to  be  prepared  for  either  event. 
This  letter  never  reached  her. 

I  then  drew  up  and  delivered  the  following  memo- 
morial : 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  CornwaUis,  his  British 
Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  France. 

The  Memorial  of  William  Sampson^  native  of  London- 
derry. 

*'  Sheweth, — That  your  meraoralist,  upon  the  faith  of 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  your  excellency's 
government,  did  go  to  Portugal  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February, 
1799. 

"  Upon  the  22d  of  March  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
arrested  in  the  city  of  Oporto,  sent  prisoner  to  Lisbon, 
and  from  thence  transported  by  force  to  Bourdeaux. 

"  In  this  latter  city  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  winter,  when  he  was  induced,  by  the  rumour 
of  peace  and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  come  to  Paris, 
in  hopes  of  finding  some  means  of  reclaiming  justice, 
such  as  your  excellency's  arrival  in  this  country  at 
length  seemed  to  offer. 

*'  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  France,  he  took 
pains  to  apprize  the  government  of  his  country  of  an 
outrage  so  flagrant,  v/hich  was  accordingly  effected  by 
Mi.  Dobbs,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to 
whom  he  begs  leave  to  refer  your  excellency. 

*'  Your  memorialist  also  refers  your  excellency  to 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Portland,  who  was  very  early 
informed  of  this  transaction,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
gave  orders  that  letters  should  pass  between  your  me- 
morialist and  his  wife,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cotes, 
to  which  gentleman  he  also  refers, 

"  Upon  your  excellency's  arrival  in  Paris  he  re- 
quested an  audience,  in  order,  if  any  doubt  remained 
upon  your  mind,  to  remove  it.    That  refused,  he  must 
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necessarily,  to  avoid  recrimination,  pass  over  details 
which,  however  mildly  stated,  could  only  tend  to 
excite  horror,  and  shortly  beg  of  your  excellency  to 
consider, 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  inhuman  manner  of  his 
being  cast  upon  an  enemy's  shore,  surrounded  by  the 
snares  of  perfidy  and  malice,  under  every  circumstance 
of  aggravated  provocation,  with  precarious  means  of 
subsistence,  and  deprived  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
destination  or  even  existence  of  his  family;  he  took 
counsel,  not  from  his  wrongs,  but  from  his  honour;  so 
that  it  is  absurd,  if  not  impossible,  to  enter  into  any 
justification  of  a  character  so  proudly  unimpeached. 

"  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  requests  that  all 
further  persecution  may  cease.  And  though  the  world 
is  not  rich  enough  to  make  him  any  compensation  for 
the  injuries  he  has  sustained,  he  may  be  allowed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  forget  the  past  and  to  return  to  his 
country,  in  order  to  join  his  family,  after  a  separation 
of  near  four  years,  and  take  measures  for  his  future 
establishment,  &c.  "  William  Sampson. 

"  Paris,  November  13,  1801." 

Thus  the  matter  stood  when  lord  Cornwallis  left 
Paris  for  Amiens.  The  memorial  contained  such  facts, 
such  proofs,  and  such  references,  as  left  nothing  to 
doubt.  It  would  have  been  insulting  lord  Cornwallis 
to  have  oflTered  him  proof,  had  it  been  possible,  that  I 
did  not  arrest  myself  in  Portugal,  and  imprison  myself 
in  the  house  of  the  corregidor  of  Oporto,  and  in  the 
dungeons  of  Lisbon.  But  I  had  long  ago  referred  to 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  knew  it  all.  With  respect  to  what 
I  had  not  done  in  France,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  have  proofs  of  that ;  yet  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  justice  in  that  respect.  For  the 
general  (Musnier)  now  sent  to  command  in  the  city  of 
Amiens,  was  an  officer  of  unquestioned  honour,  and  a 
man  of  high  consideration  in  every  respect ;  and  this 
gentleman  had  commanded  at  Bourdeaux  when  I  was 
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there.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  a  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  with  him,  he  knew  my  whole  man- 
ner of  life  in  that  town,  until  his  departure  for  the  army 
of  reserve ;  a  short  time  before  I  myself  quitted  Bour- 
deaux,  I  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Musnier, 
and  begged  of  him  to  testify  what  he  knew ;  and  *I 
wrote  also  by  the  same  post  to  colonel  Littlehales  to 
apprize  him  of  this  fact. 

From  this  latter  gentleman  I  received  the  answer 
subjoined : — 

'*  Sir, — I  received  the  honour  of  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant  last  night;  and  in  answer  to  its  contents,  I 
have  only  to  assure  you  that  I  sealed  and  forwarded 
the  letters  which  you  transmitted  through  me  to  Mrs. 
Sampson,  the  day  they  reached  me. 

"  In  regard  to  your  memorial  to  lord  Cornwallis,  I 
likewise  submitted  it  to  his  lordship,  and  by  his  desire 
transmitted  it  to  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  to  be  laid  before  lord  Pel- 
ham. 

"  I  shall  inquire  on  my  arrival  in  London,  which 
will  probably  be  very  soon,  whether  or  not  your  me- 
morial has  been  duly  received ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  further  to  interfere  in  your  case.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  E.  B.  Littlehales. 

'*  To  TV.  Sampson,  Esq."' 

And  from  general  Musnier  I  had  the  following 
letter,  written  in  English  : 

**  A  Monsieur  JViUiam  Sampson,  Hotel  Bourbon, 
Rue  Jacob,  a  Paris. 

**  I  DELIVERED,  dear  sir,  your  letter  to  colonel  Little- 
hales, and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  he  received 
it  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  and  assured  me  that  the 
niarquis  Cornwallis  had  written  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment in  your  favour.  He  promised  me  also  to  inform 
you  of  the  answer,  and  to  continue  his  endeavours  for 
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the  success  of  your  desires.  Be  assured  nothing  on 
my  side  shall  be  wanting  to  prevent  their  forgetting  to 
forward  this  affair.     I  am  ever  yours, 

"  MUSNIER. 

**  Amiens,  22nd  Frimaire,  lOth  year.''' 

Thus  things  remained  until  the  latter  end  of  January, 
when  I  heard  from  my  wife  that  Mr.  Dobbs  had  been 
told  by  Mr.  Marsden  that  I  could  not  be  permitted  to 
return  home,  but  that  there  was  no  objection  to  my 
family  being  permitted  to  come  to  me. 

This  Mr.  Marsden  is  the  same  gentleman  of  the 
law  who  so  candidly  arranged  with  lord  Castlereagh  the 
recognisance  I  was  obliged  to  sign  before  I  could  quit 
bridewell.  After  what  had  passed  in  Paris  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  turned  round  again  to  Mr.  Marsden  to 
ask  for  an  answer ;  it  was  to  lord  Cornwallis,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Marsden,  I  had  addressed  myself.  As  to  Mr. 
Marsden,  I  think  of  him  just  as  I  did  before;  as  to 
him  and  his  associates  they  could  never  deceive  me, 
for  I  never  trusted  them;  nor  could  anything  they 
could  say  either  wound  or  injure  me ;  for  "  insults  are 
innocent  where  men  are  worthless."  But  lord  Corn- 
wallis's  honour  was  at  stake ;  it  became  him  to  have 
redressed  me,  and  he  has  not  done  it. 

Here  then  was,  at  length,  something  that  appeared 
to  be  decided  ;  at  least  there  seemed  to  be  a  relinquish- 
ment of  that  monstrous  idea  of  separating  me  from 
my  family.  My  friends  and  I  were  now  assured  that 
passports  would  no  longer  be  refused  to  my  family  to 
come  and  join  me;  but  the  venom  was  not  yet  as- 
suaged ;  my  persecution  had  not  reached  its  term  ;  for 
my  wife  about  this  time,  having  written  to  the  duke  of 
Portland,  in  her  impatience  to  know  her  destiny  ;  he 
answered  her,  and  promised  to  lay  her  letter  before 
lord  Pelham ;  and  after  some  time  she  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  King. 

*•  Madam, — I  am  directed  by  lord  Pelham  to  acquaint 
you,  in  answer  to  your  letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland 
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of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  permission  for  your  hus- 
band to  return  to  Ireland,  that  his  lordship  is  very- 
sorry  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  your 
request.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

"  J.  King." 

Indeed,  the  letter  by  which  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Dobbs, 
announced  Mr.  Marsden's  answer  to  my  wife,  was  of 
very  bad  augur  for  any  view  either  of  humanity,  of 
justice  towards  me,  towards  my  unoffending  wife  and 
children,  or  my  wretched  country.  In  it  are  these  ex- 
pressions, "  I  received  a  letter  from  your  husband  a 
short  time  ago,"  and  then  it  concludes,  "  I  would  have 
written  to  him,  but  I  do  not  feel  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  I  ought  to  do  so."  Now  this  Mr. 
Dobbs*  is  my  near  kinsman ;  he  is  a  man  whom  I 
myself  recommended  and  prevailed  upon  to  be  the 
agent  of  negotiation  between  the.  state  prisoners  and 
the  government,  at  a  time  when  it  entered  little  into 
my  thoughts  or  his,  or  those  of  any  other  person,  that 
I  was  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  generous  part  I  acted.  As 
to  my  kinsman,  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any  but 
the  most  natural  and  inoffensive  motive  for  correspond- 
ing with  me,  and  the  circumstances  he  stood  in  as 
an  agent  in  the  bargain  I  made,  called  upon  him  impe- 
riously to  communicate  with  me.  Judge,  then,  by 
these  expressions  in  his  letter,  of  the  terror  that  still 
brooded  over  this  newly-united  kingdom,  so  degrading 
to  those  who  live  under  its  iron  sway,  and  a  thousand 
limes  more  dreadful  to  an  honest  mind  than  death. 

*  The  editor  is  unwilling  to  let  this  statement  appear  with- 
out adding,  that  Mr.  Dobbs  was  in  every  action  of  his  life  so 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  his  country,  as  to  have 
brought  himself  into  suspicion  with  the  ultra-loyal;  and  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  conduct  in  this  instance  was 
either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted. 

END  OF  THE  LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  FRANCE. 
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THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  IN  A  SERIES 
OF  LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Of  the  terror  in  France. 


New  York,  1807. 

Your,  flattering  expressions,  my  dearest  friend,  and 
the  interest  you  take  in  my  fate,  are  reward  enough 
for  any  trouble  it  can  cost  me  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
the  topics  you  point  out,  and  to  relate  the  sequel  of 
my  story.  As  in  every  work  some  method  must  be 
observed,  I  shall  take  the  first  that  presents  itself,  and, 
in  adopting  the  order  of  your  questions,  make  each  the 
subject  of  a  separate  letter. 

To  speak  of  the  terror  in  France  is,  I  must  say,  to 
begin  with  the  most  painful  part  of  my  task.  To 
defend  or  justify  the  enormities  committed  on  that 
great  theatre  could  least  of  all  be  expected  from  one 
of  my  principles  or  feelings.  He  who  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  a  martyr  to  the  desire 
of  promoting  human  happiness,  must  turn  with  most 
natural  abhorrence  from  the  vices  by  which  the  idol  of 
his  heart  has  been  profaned.  But  since  the  world  has 
been  made  to  resound  with  these  crimes,  since  they 
have  been  celebrated  through  the  universe  by  eloquence 
so  much  beyond  my  pretensions,  until  every  echo  has 
been  wearied  with  the  repetition  of  them,  it  would  be 
an  idle  affectation  to  go  over  a  ground  so  beaten.  I 
could,  however,  wish  that  those  who   have  been  so 
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zealous  in  proclaiming  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  to 
the  French  terror,  had  been  themselves  more  innocent 
of  them ;  that  their  machinations,  intrigues,  and  inter- 
ference had  not  tended  to  promote  them.  And  I 
could  further  wish,  that  if  they  were  innocent  of  that 
terror,  they  had  been  also  guiltless  of  one  more  cruel 
and  more  horrible;  for  too  truly  may  the  French  ter- 
rorist reply  to  the  English  terrorist,  "  mutato  nomine 
de  te  fabula  narrahir  T  by  altering  the  names  of  things 
we  do  not  change  their  nature;  and  what  is  tyranny 
in  France  cannot  be  ennobled  in  Ireland  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  loyalty,"  of  *'  royalty,"  or  of  '*  vigour  be- 
yond the  law." 

You  express  your  wonder  that  in  a  civilized  country 
either  monsters  should  be  found  to  plan  such  deeds, 
or  instruments  to  execute  them.  But  it  is  surely  less 
wonderful  that  they  should  happen  during  the  first 
convulsive  throws  of  a  nation  bursting  the  bonds  of 
ancient  thraldom,  a  people  long  used  to  abject  sub- 
mission, suddenly  and  violently  becoming  masters, 
and  where  hostile  interference  of  foreigners,  malevo- 
lent intrigues,  and  ferocious  threats,  had  carried  rage 
and  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  than  that 
they  should  happen  under  a  regular  and  settled  govern- 
ment. 

The  state  and  parliamentary  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  the  proclamations  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  before  any  terror 
had  been  practised,  threatened  the  people  of  France 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  fate  of  such  measures  under 
general  Burgoyne  and  the  others  in  America,  was  a 
sufficiently  recent  example  to  have  served  as  a  warning 
against  that  mode  of  dragooning,  if  perverse  men  were 
capable  of  taking  a  lesson  from  experience,  or  mea- 
suring with  a  judicious  eye  the  present  and  the  past. 

Then,   if  we  must   wonder  at  mad   cruelty,    let  it 

rather  be  that  such  deeds  could  be  perpetrated  under 

a  government  vast  and  powerful,  which  had  neither 

interest  nor  temptation   to  be  anything  but  just.     Of 

p  3 
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the  terror  in  Ireland  my  former  correspondence  "may 
have  given  you  some  faint  idea;  some  histories  since 
published  in  more  detail  may  have  fallen  into  your 
hands;  and,  indeed,  the  horror  of  those  enormities,  in 
spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  to  suppress  it,  seems  at 
length  to  have  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  in  most  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  And  perhaps  it  is  now  in 
England  alone  that  they  are  least  known  or  felt.  I 
must  observe,  nevertheless,  that  every  historian  who 
has  treated  of  them  seems  more  or  less  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  crouch  under  the  senti- 
ment we  deplore;  so  that  whilst  it  is  above  all  things 
meritorious  to  blazon  the  crimes  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, it  is  held  treasonable  and  desperate  to  speak 
of  those  of  Ireland,  as  if  the  ancient  proverb,  "  we  are 
born  to  suffer,"  was  intended  for  the  edification  of 
Irishmen  alone. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  due  to  justice  and  to  truth 
to  draw  some  lines  of  impartial  comparison  betweea 
these  two  parties. 

First.  In  France  the  jacobin  chiefs  were  not,  as  I 
ever  could  learn,  avariciously  interested  ;  few  of  thena 
enriched  themselves;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  fall 
or  decline  of  their  system  that  great  fortunes  were 
made  in  France  out  of  the  public  spoil.  Now  in 
Ireland,  murderers,  denouncers,  and  traitors  were 
loaded  with  rewards.  And  he  of  the  Irish  who  com- 
mitted the  most  cruelties  against  his  countrymen  was 
distinguished  with  most  favour. 

Secondly.  In  France  though  death  was  wantonly  in- 
flicted in  a  way  to  make  human  nature  shudder,  yet 
the  crime  of  corporal  torture  was  not  resorted  to  even 
where  guilt  was  proved;  in  Ireland,  torture  of  the  inno- 
cent merely  to  extort  accusation  was  the  avowed  sys- 
tem, and  indemnified  as  "  loyalty  and  vigour  beyond 
the  law." 

Thirdly.  In  France  the  Catholic  clergy  were  ba- 
nished, m  Ireland  they  were  hanged.     Many  of  tlie 
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French  have  since  returned,  and  live  happy  in  their 
country ;  those  hanged  in  Ireland  can  never  more 
return. 

Fourthly.  In  France  it  was  a  question  which  of  two 
principles  of  government  should  prevail ;  in  Ireland  it 
was  whether  there  should  be  a  national  or  a  foreign 
government.  I  cannot  give  much  credit  to  the  English 
ministers  for  their  zeal  in  this  controversy.  For  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  once  pointedly  observed,  "  England  had 
incurred  a  ruinous  debt  of  six  hundred  milHons  of 
pounds  sterling,  one  half  of  which  was  to  pull  down 
the  Bourbons  and  the  other  to  set  them  up."  No  more 
consistent  was  it  to  send  king  George's  troops  to  pro- 
tect the  person  of  the  pope  in  Rome,  and  then  to  tell 
him  that  his  coronation  oath  prevented  him  from 
giving  relief  to  his  Catholic  subjects  at  home. 

Fifthly.  There  was  no  instance  in  France  of  men 
being  put  to  death  for  saving  the  lives  of  their  perse- 
cutors; in  Ireland  it  was  done. 

Sixthly.  I  never  could  hear  that  that  most  brutal  of 
all  ferocity,  the  forcible  violation  of  female  chastity, 
had  made  part  of  the  system  of  terror  in  France  ;  that 
it  did  in  Ireland  is  too  deplorably  true. 

There  is  a  story  related  and  strongly  attested  to  me, 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppress.  Two  young 
ladies  of  the  Orange  or  government  faction,  whose 
father  *  had  rendered  himself,  by  violent  cruelty,  pecu- 

*  The  general  circumstances  of  this  anecdote  are  still  cur- 
rently related  in  the  county  of  Wexford  and  universally 
credited  ;  but  the  offer  of  surrendering  their  persons  to  the 
will  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
conduct  of  these  young  women.  They  had  been  (tradition 
states)  on  one  occasion  all  but  eye-witnesses  of  the  outrages 
practised  by  a  party  of  their  father's  yeomanry  on  the  fenriale 
relatives  of  a  suspected  rebel,  and  had  made  their  sufferings 
the  subject  of  a  coarse  jest,  tuo  broad  for  repetition.  When 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,,  they  found  among  their 
captors  the  brother  of  one  of  trie  injured  females,  (other  ac- 
counts say  the  lover;  and  others  the  female  herself;)  threats 
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liarly  obnoxious,  and  who  (shame  of  their  sex)  had 
performed  with  their  own  hands  many  ^acts  of  torture 
and  indignity,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  rebels.  Their 
consciences  suggested  that  they  ought  to  share  the  fate 
which  the  Irishwomen  had  sufi'ered  on  similar  occa- 
sions. They  addressed  themselves  to  certain  young 
officers  of  the  rebel  detachment,  requesting  their  pro- 
tection from  the  mob;  but  offering,  as  to  them,  to  sur- 
render their  persons  at  discreticn.  The  rebel  officers 
replied  with  dignity  and  generosity,  that  they  had 
taken  arms  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  to 
punish  their  crimes,  but  not  to  imitate  them. 

I  might  push  this  parallel  much  further,  but  it 
would  be  useless,  and  it  is  certainly  disgusting;  still, 
however,  your  question  recurs,  how  instruments  can 
be  found  in  any  country  to  execute  such  deeds  as 
make  us  sometimes  detest  our  very  species,  and 
almost  wish  to  be  of  any  other  ? 

Grave  and  true  as  this  reflection  is,  let  us  not,  my 
dearest  friend,  push  it  too  far.  And  above  all,  in 
christian  and  charitable  hope,  let  us  presume  that  all 
who  have  had  part  in  these  crimes  are  not  in  equal 
guilt.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  even  some  are 
innocent  ? 

Without  recurring  to  the  tyrannies  of  remote  or  an- 
cient nations,  and  all  their  histories  are  pregnant  with 
such  instances,  let  us  take  that  of  England  alone  in 
her  civil  wars.  Multitudes  have  fallen  innocently  for 
what  did  not  concern  them.  Witness  the  wars  of  the 
white  and  the  red  rose.  Yet  in  those  wars  all  the 
noble  blood  was  attainted  with  treason  and  rebellion. 


of  retaliation  were  uttered,  and  the  girls,  terrified  by  the  recol 
lection  of  the  horrors  they  had  themselves  witnessed,  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  on  any  conditions. 
Tradition  adds  that  one  of  the  ladies  felt  such  little  gratitude 
for  the  generosity  of  the  insurgents  that  she  accused  them  of 
wanting  gallantry  ;  but  this  was  probably  an  idle  jest  uttered 
in  Ihougiitlessness,  but  chronicled  by  vengeful  memory. 
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whilst  the  vulgar  rotted  without  name ;  all  England 
was  in  action  on  one  side  or  other;  but  it  would  be 
too  violent  to  say  there  was  no  man  of  either  party  in- 
nocent. 

At  an  after  period,  when  in  the  name  of  the  ever- 
living  God  of  peace  and  love,  the  pile  was  lighted  to 
burn  heretics  and  schismatics;  and  those  who  would 
neither  swear  nor  subscribe  to  new  doctrines  and 
articles  of  credence  understood  by  nobody,  were  cast 
into  the  flames,  and  those  that  did  subscribe  and  swear 
to  them,  were,  in  their  turn,  as  the  balance  of  dominion 
shifted,  cast  into  the  flames.  When  the  child  yet 
unborn  was  ripped  from  the  mother's  womb,  and  cast 
into  the  flames,  and  when  the  whole  nation  was 
fanaticized  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  was  no  man 
innocent? 

In  all  the  wars  of  conquest  and  of  plunder,  in  which 
England  has  had  her  ample  share,  was  no  man  inno- 
cent? 

In  all  the  cruelties  committed  in  America,  in  Africa, 
and  in  India,  by  the  English,  was  no  man  innocent  ? 

In  all  the  barbarous  crimes  committed  by  our  ances- 
tors, the  English,  against  our  ancestors,  the  Irish,  as 
bloody  as  those  which  have  happened  in  our  own  days, 
was  no  man  innocent? 

When  you  will  have  answered  all  these  questions, 
you  will  have  found  the  solution  of  your  own. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  cherish  the  most  consolatory 
sentiment.  Example,  education,  habit,  ignorance,  the 
influence  of  power,  the  smooth  seductions  of  corrup- 
tion and  of  luxury,  the  warmth  of  passion,  the  baneful 
eflects  of  calumny  and  imposture,  mistaken  zeal,  which 
degenerates  into  bigotry,  the  weakness  of  the  coward 
and  the  pressure  of  the  tyrant,  the  temptations  of 
wealth,  and  the  goadings  of  necessity,  are  so  many  fatal 
snares  ever  lying  in  wait  for  the  integrity  of  miserable 
man.  None  have  ever  suddenly  become  consummate 
in  iniquity,  the  gradations  are  often  insensible.  Few 
causes    so   bad   but  may  put  on  some  ihow   of  fair- 
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ness ;  and  the  human  mind,  seldom  free  from  bias  of 
some  kind,  finds  too  easy  an  excuse  in  sophistry  and 
self-delusion  for  its  first  deviations;  but  the  path  of 
rectiiude,  once  forsaken,  is  not  easily  regained. 

Such  is  the  human  heart;  its  issues  are  strange  and 
inscrutable,  and  the  paths  of  error  many  and  intricate. 
I  have  often  witnessed  with  deep  regret  these  early 
conflicts  between  virtue  and  error,  in  the  breast  of  those 
I  loved  ;  I  have  seen  them  struggle,  I  have  seen  them 
suffer,  I  have  seen  them  falter,  and  I  have  seen  them 
fall.  I  have  seen  them  turn  away  from  me,  whilst 
my  heart  was  yet  warm  towards  them,  and  have  la- 
mented it  in  vain ;  and  I  have  seen  that  when  the 
soul  first  proves  recreant  to  truth,  and  first  swerves 
from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  immutable  and 
eternal  justice,  it  is  from  that  moment  difficult  to  say 
how  far  its  aberrations  may  extend.  In  the  beginning- 
it  will  search  for  pretexts  and  excuses ;  by  degrees  it 
will  be  more  easily  satisfied,  until,  at  length,  conscience 
becomes  callous  and  crime  familiar. 

Enough,  my  best  friend,  of  this  dismal  subject.  I 
have  pursued  it  so  far  in  compliance  with  your  request. 
It  is  for  my  own  peace  now  that  I  beg  your  permission 
to  relinquish  it,  and  proceed  to  your  next  inquiry,  if 
not  more  easy  of  solution,  at  least  more  agreeable. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Of  the  character  of  the  French  nation. 

On  this  head  I  should  greatly  fear  to  add  to  the 
number  of  tourists  and  travellers,  who  have  said  much 
and  said  little,  whose  only  merit  has  been  to  put  toge- 
ther stale  coDceits  and  garbled  anecdotes.     But  you 
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say  that  every  nation  has  a  character,  and  I  readily 
admit  it.  In  general  the  lines  of  national  character 
are  as  distinct  as  the  features  of  the  face.  But  truly 
to  designate  them  belongs  only  to  a  few  favoured 
geniuses,  and  would  require  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  or 
the  pen  of  Sterne.  Every  one  knows  that  the  French 
are  gay,  gallant,  and  courteous.  I  need  not  repeat 
that  they  dance  well,  and  that  they  fight  well.  They 
are  said  to  be  insincere,  vain,  and  inconstant,  all  which 
perhaps  is  true,  and  may  lessen  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  their  character.  I  am  neither  partial  to 
them,  nor  bigoted  against  them.  I  may  be  partial  to 
r»iy  own  country,  perhaps  the  more  because  it  is  unfor- 
tunate. I  may  be  partial  to  the  country  of  my  adop- 
tion because  I  find  in  it  that  liberty  which  in  my  own 
is  lost ;  but  I  am  partial  to  no  other;  yet  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  in  that  one  into  which  the  wickd  - 
ness  of  my  enemies  drove  me  to  take  refuge,  and 
where  I  was  compelled  to  remain  near  seven  years 
with  little  else  to  do  than  to  observe,  I  have  found 
friends  as  generous  and  sincere  as  any  I  have  known 
elsewhere;  sincere,  indeed,  because  my  fortunes  were 
too  low  to  buy  me  friends  ;  nor  had  I  ever  any  reason 
to  feel  or  to  suppose  I  had  an  enemy.  I  did  not  like 
all  I  saw  in  France,  I  detested  much  of  it.  I  grieved 
to  find  that  a  great  event  which  had  bid  fair,  as  I  once 
thought,  and  as  good  men  hoped,  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  happiness,  and  the  empire  of  reason,  know- 
ledge, and  philosophy,  should,  after  deluges  of  human 
blood,  serve  to  no  other  end  than  to  plunge  mankind 
still  deeper  in  the  gulf  of  corruption  and  tyranny. 
But  I  held  it  as  my  duty  to  respect  the  power  that 
protected  me ;  and  though  my  opinions  were  not  much 
disguised,  I  never  was  molested  for  them. 

That  the  French  are  insincere,  is  perhaps  true ;  be- 
cause they  are  naturally  given  to  exaggeration;  but 
with  all  that  insincerity,  I  know  of  no  people  who  will 
from  mere  kindness  and  politeness  confer  so  many 
favours,  and  that  with  so  good  a  grace  ;  it  is  therefore 
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more  agreeable  to  live  among  them,  undoubtedly,  in- 
sincere as  they  may  be,  than  with  a  people  disagreeably 
sincere  and  not  more  benevolent.  As  far  as  manners 
are  in  question,  theirs  are  the  most  hospitable  on  the 
earth. 

That  they  are  vain,  is  true.  I  wish  the  conduct  of 
many  of  their  enemies  had  given  them  better  cause  to 
be  less  vain.  They  have  however  the  good  sense  to 
temper  their  vanity  with  the  forms  of  courtesy,  which 
is  better  still  than  to  be  proud  and  brutal,  as  some  other 
people  are,  who  mistake  stiffness  for  dignity,  suUenness 
for  superiority,  and  abruptness  for  sincerity. 

Their  inconstancy  proceeds  from  that  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  all  their  actions,  and  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  their  character  and  that  of  other  nations, 
the  extreme  love  of  enjoyment,  or  as  they  themselves 
call  it,  le  besoin  de  jouir  ;  they  are  the  true  epicureans. 
They  love  pleasure  above  all  things,  and  will  buy 
it  at  any  price  ;  they  will  fight,  coax,  flatter,  cheat, — 
anything  to  gain  it.  But  this  justice  must  be  allowed 
them,  that  feeling  the  necessity  of  being  pleased,  they 
think  it  a  duty  to  be  agreeable,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  social  contract  to  amuse  and  be  amused 
reciprocally.  On  the  same  epicurean  principle,  that 
they  love  pleasure  beyond  all  other  people,  they  shun 
pain,  and  are  beyond  all  others  ingenious  in  giving  it 
a  defeat ;  and  against  that  kind  of  pain  for  which  they 
have  a  term  so  appropriate,  that  other  nations  are 
obliged  to  borrow  it  from  them,  that  torment  of  the 
idler,  which  they  call  ennui,  they  are  ever  actively  in 
arms. 

Set  a  Frenchman  down  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  in 
peace  or  in  wnr,  let  him  be  destitute  of  everything,  he 
will  make  the  best  of  his  position.  And  no  sooner 
will  he  have  provided  himself  with  food  and  raiment, 
than  he  will  have  sought  out  some  means  for  his  amuse- 
ment. //  faut  samuser  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
their  philosophy,  and  they  will  tell  you,  Autant  vaut 
crever  defaim  que  de  crever  d'ennui ;  and,  indeed,  the 
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most  favourable  aspect  under  which  the  French  cha- 
racter can  be  viewed,  is  that  which  so  many  of  the 
unfortunate  emigrants  have  assumed,  when,  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortune  and  disgrace,  they  have  turned 
with  so  much  cheerfulness  the  little  accomplishments 
of  their  education  to  profit,  or  struck  out  with  admirable 
ingenuity  new  inventions  of  their  own  industry. 

Another  remarkable  singularity  is,  that  the  French, 
although  gay,  versatile,  and  airy,  are  governed  more 
than  any  other  people  by  settled  rules  of  conduct  and 
of  behaviour.  These  rules  constitute  their  social  code, 
and  are  entitled  usage.  The  highest  praise  you  can 
bestow,  on  a  stranger  particularly,  is,  that  he  has 
beaucGup  d\isage.  A  proud  Englishman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance once  thought  himself  insulted  by  a  compli- 
ment of  that  kind  from  a  gentleman,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  return  it  ungraciously,  until  a  lady  interfered 
and  set  the  thing  to  rights,  by  saying,  que  Vusage  iiem- 
peche  pas  d'avoir  de  lesprit,  il  sert  seulement  a  le 
rtgler.  To  be  original,  on  the  same  principle,  is  to  be 
ridiculous,  and  this  sentiment  has  passed  into  a  by- 
word ;  so  that  c'est  iin  original  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  he  is  a  quiz — a  prig.  It  may  be  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  this  scrupulous  attention  to  routinary 
and  practical  observances  does  not  sometimes  damp 
the  fire  of  the  imagination  and  the  freedom  of  true  wit. 

When  you  ask  me  then  how  I  like  the  French,  I  say, 
how  should  I  like  them  but  well?  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  may  be  natural  enemies;  but  the  Irish, 
to  whom  they  have  never  done  such  injuries  as  the 
English  have,  and  who  have  found  an  asylum  in  their 
country  in  every  period  of  their  oppressions,  have  no 
need  to  be  their  enemies.  At  all  events,  they  are  still 
in  a  state  of  permanent  and  natural  alliance  with  the 
charms  of  their  women  and  their  wine.  And  this 
brings  me  to  speak  of  the  French  ladies,  who  are  very 
deserving  of  a  separate  notice. 
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Of  the  French  Women. 

What  a  subject,  O  Jupiter  !  What  muse  to  invoke  ! 
what  colours  to  employ  !  Who  is  he  that  can  describe 
this  whimsical,  incomprehensible,  and  interesting 
being? 

Well  did  Sterne  say  that  "  nothing  here  was  salique 
but  the  government."  For  the  ladies  of  France,  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  their  exclusion  from  the  throne, 
have  seized  upon  the  most  despotic  power,  and  rule 
over  their  subjects  with  absolute  sway. 

A  pretty  woman  in  France  is  a  sovereign  prince, 
who  knows  neither  resistance  nor  control.  She  is  an 
ambitious  potentate,  that  makes  conquests  and  cedes 
them,  and  will  exchange  a  subject  as  a  province.  In 
the  midst  of  her  circle  she  is  a  law-giver,  and  her  de- 
crees, like  the  proclamations  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  have 
the  full  force  of  acts  of  parliament.  At  her  toilette 
she  holds  her  levee,  in  her  boudoir  she  gives  private 
audience,  and  in  her  bed-room  she  receives  her  ministers. 
She  has  favourites  and  officers  of  state,  and  confirms 
their  honours  by  a  kiss  of  her  hand.  Her  train  is  filled 
with  rival  courtiers  and  jealous  expectants,  whom  she 
keeps  in  peace  and  civility  by  her  sovereign  authority. 
Her  forces,  like  her  ways  and  means,  are  inexhaustible. 
She  pays  her  servants  with  a  smile,  and  subdues  her 
enemies  with  a  frown.  She  makes  war  with  the  artil- 
lery of  her  eyes,  and  peace  she  seals  with  the  impres- 
sion of  her  lips.  Rebels  and  malecontents  she  punishes 
with  exile  or  death,  as  the  case  may  be.  She  protects 
learning,  science,  and  the  arts.  Authors  submit  their 
works  to  her,  and  artists  implore  her  patronage.  She 
receives  the  homage  of  the  gay,  of  the  grave,  of  the 
old,  and  of  the  young.  The  sage,  the  hero,  the  wit, 
and  the  philosopher,  all  range  themselves  under  her 
banners  and  obey  her  laws.  In  all  the  concerns  of  life 
she  rules,  directs,  presides.  She  transacts  all  affairs ; 
projects,  decides,  and  executes.    She  is  in  all  temporal 
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matters  liege  lady  and  proprietor;  the  resolution  of  a 
man,  the  grace  of  an  angel.  As  to  her  capacities,  she 
is  but  an  elegant  little  variety  of  man.  Her  titles  are 
undisputed.  Ask  whose  house  that  is  :  It  belongs  to 
madame  une  telle.  Has  she  a  husband  ?  I  can't  say  ; 
I  never  saw  any. 

Will  you  have  a  more  familiar  instance  ? — I  was  sitting 
at  the  fire-side  with  my  wife, — a  tradesman  brought 
in  a  pair  of  boots, — I  asked  if  they  were  my  boots. 
"  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  believe  they  are  for  the  hus- 
band of  madame."     Inquire  who  is  that  cavalier.     He 

is  of  the  society  of  madame .     She  is  the 

sun  of  a  sphere,  and  all  her  planets  and  satellites 
waltz  round  her ;  and  her  voice  is  the  music  of  the 
sphere. 

Taught  from  her  infancy  to  please,  and  conscious  of 
her  power  by  its  effects,  she  wears  the  air  of  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  and  receives  man's  submission  as 
her  due.  Yet,  ever  zealous  to  extend  her  empire,  ever 
active  in  maintaining  it,  she  neglects  no  art,  no  charm, 
no  seduction.  When  she  moves,  it  is  all  grace  ;  when 
she  sings,  it  is  all  sentiment;  when  she  looks,  it  is  all 
expression ;  when  she  languishes,  it  is  all  softness ; 
when  she  frolics,  it  is  all  riot ;  when  she  sighs,  it  is  all 
tenderness ;  when  she  smiles,  it  is  all  happiness  ;  and 
when  she  laughs,  all  is  mirth.  She  is  good-humoured 
from  philosophy,  and  kind  from  calculation.  Her 
beauty  is  her  treasure,  and  she  knows  that  ill  humours 
impair  it.  De  ne  pas  se  faire  mauvais  sang  is  her 
cardinal  maxim.  Thus,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her 
nature,  she  shuns  strong  emotions,  and  becomes  upon 
principle  dispassionate  and  cold ;  for  her  ambition  is 
to  be  adored,  and  not  to  love — Hold !  hold  !  I  hear 
you  exclaim,  then  she  is  a  coquette.  Alack-a-day,  my 
friend,  and  it  is  even  so ! 

But  let  justice  ever  guide  my  pen.  However  coquet- 
tish these  fascinating  beings  may  be ;  however  generally 
they  may  be  charged  with  gallantry,  and  I  am  no 
knight-errant,  nor  bound  to  prove  the  contrary;  yet 
q2 
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I  believe  many  there  are  who  speak  of  them  unfairly, 
and  '•  fancy  raptures  that  they  never  knew."  And  I 
think  I  can  assure  you,  that  there  are  in  France  as 
aflectionate  and  faithful  wives,  as  tender  and  attentive 
motliers,  as  in  any  other  country  of  the  earth.  Such, 
however,  are  not  naturally  the  first  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  acquaintance  of  the  stranger  or  traveller. 


LETTER  XXX. 

Journey  to  Hamburg — Occupations — Correspondence — Mr. 
Thornton — Lord  Hawkesbury — Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  time,  now  that  my  accounts  are  settled  and  my 
debts  discharged  in  France,  that  we  should  think  of 
leaving  it.  From  the  year  1799  until  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Sampson,  in  1802,  I  had  led  a  bachelor's  life, 
which  had  given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  a  very 
numerous  acquaintance.  If  ever  we  should  meet 
again,  I  might  perhaps  amuse  you  with  such  observa- 
tions as  I  have  been  able  to  make  upon  some  of  those 
who  now  figure  amongst  the  first  personages  of  the 
universe,  and  with  my  opinions  of  their  various  merits. 
But  besides  that  I  should  fear  to  weary  your  patience, 
I  am  now  obliged  to  dedicate  almost  all  my  hours  to 
the  occupations  and  studies  of  my  profession,  and  am 
forced  to  hurry  through  this  correspondence  in  a  man- 
ner more  careless  and  abrupt  than  you  might  other- 
wise have  reason  to  be  pleased  with.  Necessity  is  in 
this  case  my  apology  ;  and  I  count  upon  your  accept- 
ance of  it. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Sampson  my  life  became 
once  more  domestic.     We  joined  our  labours  in  the 
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education  of  our  children,  which  became  our  chief 
pleasure  and  our  principal  care.  We  were  not  unre- 
warded for  our  pains.  Their  letters  in  various  lan- 
guages, which  I  have  forwarded  to  you,  may  give  you 
some  idea  of  ;lhe  progress  of  their  understandings,  and 
ar'^  the  unstudied  effusions  of  their  innocent  hearts. 
We  spent  three  summers  in  the  charming  valley  of 
Montmorency,  and  as  many  winters  in  Paris,  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  its  brilliant  pleasures  as  to  give  our 
children  the  advantage  of  the  best  masters  in  those 
accomplishments  which  they  could  never  learn  so  well 
elsewhere.  But,  at  length,  some  symptoms  of  de- 
clining health  in  my  son,  certain  family  concerns,  and 
the  desire  my  wife  had  to  revisit  a  kind  and  excellent 
mother,  whom  she  loves  with  a  deserved  enthusiasm, 
decided  us  to  endeavour  at  returning.  Indeed  I  was 
tired  of  living  inactive,  and  long  wished  to  take  my 
flight  for  the  happy  country  where  fate,  it  seems,  had 
intended  I  should  at  last  repose. 

The  intensity  of  the  war  with  England  made  a  state 
of  neutrality  and  independence  more  difficult  to  be 
preserved  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  my  disposition  allowed 
of  no  disguise.  I  applied  therefore  for  a  passport, 
which  I  obtained — not  without  difficulty — to  go  to 
Hamburg ;  and  this  was  granted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  countrymen  who  were  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  from  other  persons  of  distinction,  who 
were  v»'illing  to  do  me  every  good  office.  My  passport 
was  that  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  signed  by  the  mmister  of 
war,  and  countersigned  by  the  minister  of  police. 

Nothing  in  our  journey  was  worth  remarking  until 
we  arrived  at  Rotterdam.  There  we  were  like  to  have 
suffered  a  heavy  misfortune  from  the  loss  of  our  only 
son,  who  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which  de- 
tained us,  I  think,  six  weeks.  The  only  pleasure  or 
consolation  we  had  in  this  town  was  in  the  goodness 
and  hospitality  of  Mr.  George  Crawfurd,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  of  good  fortune,  who,  without  place  or 
office,  represents  his  country,  by  his  reception  of  stran- 
q3 
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gers  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  a  distinguished 
and  honourable  manner. 

We  spent  some  days  at  the  Hague,  and,  about  the 
latter  end  of  June,  left  Holland,  passing  from  Amster- 
dam across  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  reached  Hamburg  in 
the  month  of  July.  On  my  arrival  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  present  myself  both  to  the  French  and  English 
minister.  For  if  I  was  to  go  to  England,  I  should  re- 
quire  the  protection  of  the  latter;  or,  if  circun)stances 
should  oblige  me  to  return  to  France,  of  the  former. 

I  lost  no  time  in  announcing  to  Mr.  Thornton  my 
situation  and  tny  wishes,  and  produced  to  him  such 
of  my  papers  as  might  satisfy  him  at  once  of  my 
identity  and  my  views  ;  and  after  some  explanation 
he  undertook  to  write  to  lord  Hawkesbury  respecting 
my  permission  to  conduct  my  wife  and  children  home. 

I  must  say,  that  of  all  the  towns  where  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be,  this  was  the  least  agreeable.  Hitherto 
our  little  means,  backed  by  the  various  kindnesses  and 
partialities  of  friends,  had  made  our  course  of  life 
smooth  and  agreeable,  nor  was  there  any  reasonable 
gratification  to  which  we  were  strangers.  In  this 
place,  the  very  aspect  of  which  is  odious,  there  were 
few  sources  of  enjoyment  and  those  expensive.  From 
one  or  two  respectable  families  we  received  some  at- 
tentions ;  but  we  soon  found  that  retirement  was  our 
best  prospect  of  comfort. 

There  is  a  custom  inhospitable,  and  deserving  of 
animadversion,  which  has  too  much  prevalence  in  other 
countries,  but  which  is  pushed  to  extreme  both  in 
Holland  and  this  city,  which  is,  that  the  guest  must 
pay  a  heavy  ransom  at  any  genteel  house  to  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  servants.  I  have  been  told  that  some 
servants  get  no  other  wages.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
they  bought  their  places.  At  all  events,  between 
coach-hire,  ransom,  and  cards,  at  which  I  never  play 
without  losing,  we  found  a  dinner  or  supper  too  dear 
for  our  shattered  fortunes,  and  determined  prudently 
to  live  by  ourselves.     I  had,  besides,  a  horror  of  this 
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town,  from  the  recollection  of  the  cruelties  committed 
upon  certain  of  my  countrymen,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
short,  simple,  and  truly  interesting  narrative  lately 
published  at  Versailles,  by  William  Corbet,  entitled 
La  Conduite  du  Senat  de  Hamburg  dtvoilee  mix  Yeux 
de  r Europe,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  We  pro- 
vided ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  lodging  at  a  place 
called  Slavshoff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  Altona, 
the  same  which  the  English  minister,  Rumbuld,  had 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  arrest ;  and  there  we  dedi- 
cated our  time,  as  before,  to  the  care  and  education  of 
our  children.  My  son  was  now  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  his  tuition  a  source 
of  some  amusement  and  profit  to  myself.  We  often 
walked  with  our  book  along  the  strand,  and  divided 
our  time  between  exercise  and  study.  I  was  a  play- 
fellow to  him  and  he  was  a  companion  to  me.  When 
we  met  an  agreeable  and  sequestered  spot,  we  sat 
down  to  study,  and,  when  tired,  we  got  up  and 
walked.  Thus  we  followed  the  outward  discipline  of 
the  Peripatetic  school,  though  in  many  things  we  dif- 
fered from  it,  and  held  considerably  less  to  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle.  It  is  curious  to  recollect  how  many 
didactic  sentences,  how  many  grave  aphorisms,  rules 
of  criticism,  logic,  and  philosophy  that  poor  child  has 
been  cajoled  to  swallow,  as  well  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  as  in  the  lovely  forest  of  Montmorency,  either 
climbing  upon  a  rock,  or  swinging  on  the  bough  of  a 
green  tree. 

My  daughter  was  four  years  younger,  and  gifted,  if 
my  partiality  does  not  deceive  me,  with  uncommon 
powers  of  mind.  The  facility  with  which  she  could 
conceive  and  learn  things  above  the  level  of  her  years, 
often  surprised  and  delighted  me.  She  had  besides  a 
little  arch  turn  of  Irish  drollery,  which  enhanced  her 
merit  in  my  eyes,  with  an  amiable  caressing  manner, 
and,  above  all,  a  heart  full  of  sensibility  and  goodness. 

Siie  had  learned  at  Paris  to  dance  and  to  draw.  In 
the  former  she  became  in  a  short  time  veiy  excellent, 
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even  in  that  country  where  that  accomplishment  is  so 
universal  and  so  improved.  Her  brother  acquitted 
himself  very  well  also,  and  they  have  sometimes  inno- 
cently figured  in  their  old  and  new  gavotte  of  Vestris, 
before  some  of  the  first  good  company  of  Europe.  I 
knew  just  enough  of  this  matter,  from  having  paid 
attention  to  their  lessons,  to  exercise  them.  I  had 
stolen  some  instructions  from  their  drawing-masters, 
and  having  a  natural  love  of  the  art,  1  was  in  some 
slight  degree  qualified  to  be  their  teacher  until  a  better 
could  be  had.  I  taught  them  moreover  to  write,  in 
which  my  son  has  now  surpassed  me,  and  to  count, 
and  now  he  and  I  are  perhaps  on  a  par ;  I  made  them 
■write  little  letters  to  each  other  alternately,  in  French 
and  English,  and  as  I  soon  learned  to  read  the 
Hamburg  Correspondenten,  so  I  began  to  teach  my 
son  to  read  the  German.  But  in  this  the  scholar  soon 
became  master,  and  he  repaid  me  in  a  short  time  for 
my  poor  lessons  in  the  German  language,  by  teaching 
me  to  speak  it  and  to  write  it.  He  had  then  advanced 
so  far  in  the  Latin  as  to  have  a  sort  of  understanding 
of  the  ^neid,  and  in  a  few  months  more  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  with  any  Latin  author,  had  I  not 
judged  it  preferable,  for  fear  of  oppressing  his  mind 
■with  too  many  studies,  to  drop  that  course  in  order 
that  he  might  take  more  full  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity that  offered  of  acquiring  the  German.  And 
though  we  were  now  in  Germany,  yet  you  would  be 
much  surprised  at  the  difficulties  we  had  to  attain  this 
end.  During  the  summer  which  we  spent  at  Slavshoff, 
I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  him  put  to  school,  for  it 
"was  necessary  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  these  semina- 
ries, and  to  send  him  to  board  there  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  with  other  circumstances,  which  did  not 
square  with  my  plans.  In  the  house  where  we  lived 
there  was  no  person  but  the  gardener  who  spoke  Ger- 
man. He  was  a  Hanoverian ;  all  the  rest,  masters  and 
servants,  were  French.  In  the  shops  and  all  other 
places  where  any  little  affairs  might  lead  us,  they  pre- 
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ferred  speaking  bad  French  or  bad  English  to  hearing 
our  bad  German ;  and,  indeed,  the  language  of  Ham- 
burg and  Altona  is  a  most  barbarous  jargon,  called 
plat  Deutsch,  insomuch  that  I  have  been  told  by  those 
v,'ho  spoke  the  true  language,  that  they  could  not  un- 
derstand this.  Thus  my  son  was  indebted  for  all  he 
knew  of  the  polite  German  to  the  Hanoverian, 
(George,)  until  he  returned  in  the  winter  to  Hamburg, 
and  here  the  matter  was  not  easily  mended.  I  natu- 
rally wished  to  put  him  to  one  of  the  first  schools ; 
but  there  I  found  it  was  forbidden  under  fines  and 
penalties,  to  speak  in  the  German  language;  and  in 
French  or  English  he  needed  no  instructions.  I  there- 
fore sent  him  to  a  school  of  less  pretensions,  where  he 
made  a  very  rapid  progress.  But,  leaving  this  subject, 
let  us  return  to  our  story. 

You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  promised 
shortly  after  my  coming  to  Hamburg,  to  write  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  The  summer  however  passed  over  with- 
out any  answer,  and  I  then  determined  to  write  myself. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  his  Majesty's 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, London. 

Hamburg,  September  3,  1805. 

"  My  Lord, — My  case  having  been  already  represented 
to  government,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordship  with 
a  useless  repetition.  During  eight  years  I  have  been 
separated  from  my  friends  and  my  country  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances  ;  my  conduct  has  defied 
all  reproach  ;  and  your  lordship  is  too  well  informed 
to  be  ignorant  of  that  fact.  I  do  not  attempt  to  recon- 
cile your  lordship  to  my  avowed  conduct  and  senti- 
ments prior  to  my  arrestation.  My  peculiar  position 
in  my  country,  and  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  saw 
what  passed  within  my  sphere,  is  so  different  from  any 
that  could  ever  have  presented  itself  to  your  lordship. 
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that  it  is  impossible  you  could  make  much  allowance 
for  my  feelings.  But  I  do  not  despair  that  in  time 
your  lordship  may  acknowledge  that  i  have  been  too 
harshly  judged, 

''  It  was  much  to  be  wished  that  the  important  act 
which  succeeded  to  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  had  closed 
all  her  wounds.  And  yet,  though  I  presume  not  to 
dictate,  it  is  for  government  to  judge,  whether  it  might 
not  be  good  policy  to  suffer  such  as  love  their  country 
and  are  not  disrespected  in  it,  to  return  in  freedom  to 
it.  For  my  part,  the  frankness  1  have  always  used, 
even  where  disguise  might  have  been  justifiable,  is  the 
best  guarantee,  that  had  I  intentions  injurious  to 
government,  I  should  not  proceed  by  asking  a  favour ; 
it  is  my  duty  to  suppose  all  motives  of  personal  ven- 
geance beneath  the  dignity  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
in  whose  hands  are  affairs  of  so  very  different  moment. 
And  in  that  view  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  request  I 
am  about  to  make  will  be  complied  with,  as  I  have 
every  conviction  that  it  ought. 

*'  Having  formed  the  design  of  quitting  Europe, 
■where,  during  its  present  agitations,  I  can  call  no 
country  mine,  it  becomes  of  urgent  necessity  that  I 
should  conduct  my  family  home ;  the  more  so,  as  my 
son's  health  has  rendered  his  native  air  indispensable. 
I  must  also  ascertain  the  means  of  my  future  subsist- 
ence ;  for  under  whatever  embarrassment  my  volun- 
tary exile  to  Portugal  might  have  laid  me,  the  forcible 
deportation  from  thence  to  France,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary penalties  enacted  against  me  in  my  absence  must, 
your  lordship  can  conceive,  have  considerably  aug- 
mented them.  It  is  now  seven  weeks  since  Mr. 
Thornton,  his  majesty's  minister  resident  at  Hamburg, 
had  the  goodness  to  charge  himself  with  an  application 
on  my  behalf  to  this  effect,  but  he  has  received  no 
answer  ;  and  as  the  bad  season  advances,  I  shall  re- 
quest to  know  your  lordship's  determination  as  early 
as  possible;  and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
transmit  to  that  gentleman  your  lordship's  answer,  and 
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the  passport  or  permission  which  may  be  necessary 
for  my  safety  ;  by  which  your  lordship  will  confer  a 
very  great  obligation.  My  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

"  William  Sampson." 

To  this  there  was  no  other  answer  than  a  letter  from 
Mr.  King,  the  under  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. All  that  I  could  gather  was,  that  my  expressions 
had  not  been  pleasing,  and  were  not  marked  with  suf- 
ficient contrition.  It  does  not  however  require  more 
than  this  in  any  transaction  to  show  when  there  is 
good  intention  or  good  heart.  I  had  gone  as  low  in 
humility  as  I  could  bring  myself  to  go.  Was  I  an 
injured  man  or  was  I  not?  One  would  suppose  that 
that  was  the  principal  question  ;  or  if  not  that,  whether 
it  was  more  wise  to  drop  such  unworthy  persecutions, 
or  to  keep  them  alive  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  an 
aggrieved  people.  Such  would  be  the  counsel  of 
generosity  or  of  wisdom..  For  if  a  man  be  injured, 
and  knows  and  feels  it,  you  only  add  to  his  injuries, 
by  extorting  false  protestations  from  him,  which  must 
aggravate  his  feelings  or  wound  his  honour.  If  there 
be  any  danger  in  admitting  him  to  be  a  citizen  of  his 
own  country,  it  is  doubled  by  forcing  him  to  be  insin- 
cere, and  consequently  treacherous.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  governments  should  never  acknowledge  any 
wrong.  Is  it  necessary  also  that  they  should  never  do 
any  right? 

Finding  now  that  both  m,y  friends  and  I  had  been 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  more  humane  or  wiser 
policy  had  been  adopted,  I  let  the  matter  rest  until  the 
spring  of  the  next  year.  During  this  time  I  had  re- 
ceived several  advices  from  my  friends,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  all  such  matters  were  left  to  the  entire 
disposal  of  lord  Castlereagh,  and  that  without  his  con- 
currence it  was  impossible  to  succeed.  And  I  was 
strongly  urged  to  address  myself  at  once  to  him  ;  and 
as  ail  my  wrongs  had  originated  in  his  warrant  of  ar- 
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Testation,  that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  willing  to 
wipe  away  the  sense  of  that  injury  by  a  well-timed  act  of 
justice.  It  was  laying  a  trap  for  his  generosity,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  caught.  However,  he  had  at  least  the 
good  manners  to  answer  me.  His  letter  bears  date,  as 
you  will  see,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  died,  (Jan. 
24,  1806.) 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable   Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
re  agh. 
"  Hamburg,  December  31,  1805. 

"  My  Lord, — In  the  beginning  of  last  summer  I  left 
Paris  to  conduct  my  wife  and  children  to  their  native 
country  ;  and  in  the  month  of  September  I  made, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Thornton,  his  majesty's 
minister  resident  here,  a  request  to  my  lord  Ilawkesbury 
to  be  permitted  to  accompany  them,  in  order  to  arrange 
my  affairs  previous  to  my  intended  departure  for 
America.  It  was  hoped,  as  well  by  my  friends  as 
myself,  that  the  government  would  not  have  refused  an 
indulgence  consistent  at  once  with  humanity  and 
policy.  And  that  eight  years  of  exile,  with  a  conduct 
above  all  blame,  would  have  been  a  sufficent  expia- 
tion, whatever  demerit  I  might  have  had  in  their  eyes. 
And  I  was  informed  that  his  lordship  had  transmitted 
my  request  to  the  Irish  government. 

'*  I  have  also  understood  that  in  such  a  case  your 
lordship  would  be  materially  consulted,  and  your 
interference,  at  all  events,  conclusive.  In  an  affair  so 
important  to  my  family,  I  find  it  my  duty  to  address 
myself  directly  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  it  would  be 
useless  to  repeat  further  circumstances.  If  I  recollect 
well  the  law  by  which  I  was  exiled,  a  passport  from 
the  secretary  of  state  would  be  sufficient  authority.  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  a  speedy  answer, 
as  my  stay  cannot  be  long  in  this  country,  which  is 
entirely  uncongenial  to  the  state  of  my  health.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obe- 
dient servant,  "  William  Sampson." 
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Answer. 

"  Downing-street,  January  2A,  1806. 
*'  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  31st 
Tiltimo,  requesting  me  to  obtain  permission  for  you  to 
return  to  Ireland  with  your  family.  I  have  only  in 
answer  to  say,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  interfere 
or  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  your  case.  I  have, 
however,  taken  an  opportunity  of  transmiting  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Long,  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Irish 
government,  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
lord-lieutenant.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  "  Castlereagh. 

"  Mr.  WilUam  Sampson,  Hamburg.'" 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  when  an  event,  surprising 
to  me  and  to  everybody,  took  place.  That  same 
Charles  Fox,  whose  name  had  been  expunged  by  the 
king's  own  hand  from  the  list  of  privy-councillors,  as 
mine  had  been  from  that  of  Irish  counsellors  ;  for  it  is 
fair  to  compare  great  things  with  small  : — that  Charles 
Fox,  whose  words  had  been  taken  down  with  a  view 
to  his  impeachment,  about  the  same  time  that  I  became 
"  suspected  of  treasonable  practices  :" — this  truly  great 
and  amiable  man  was  now,  strange  to  tell,  at  the  head 
of  the  cabinet,  and  apparently  first  in  the  council  of 
the  king.  I  must  say.  that  from  the  impressions  of  my 
mind,  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss  how  to  believe  the  fact. 
I  thought  it  too  like  wisdom  to  be  real.  But  when 
that  was  put  beyond  doubt,  I  could  not  think  that  it 
was  done  otherwise  than  as  a  trick  or  subterfuge  to 
answer  some  crooked  or  temporary  purpose.  How- 
ever, when  the  news  came  that  the  whole  ministry 
was  changed,  that  lord  Moira  was  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  high  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, that  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Curran  were  thought 
worthy  of  trust,  I  no   longer  doubted  that  my  case 
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■would  meet  with  difficulty.  At  the  time  that  T  became 
**  suspected,"  the  Ponsonbys  had,  I  have  been  told, 
soldiers  billeted  on  them  at  free  quarters,  and  they  had 
seceded  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  place  too 
corrupt  for  an  honest  man  to  sit  in.  Mr.  Grattan  had 
been  disfranchised  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  his  picture  taken  down  from  the  hall  of  Trinity 
College,  and  treated  with  the  coarsest  indignity.  The 
name  of  a  street  called  from  him  was  changed,  and  he 
was  loaded  with  the  grossest  obloquy,  and  often  threat- 
ened with  hanging.  I  remember  some  persons  ex- 
amined before  a  secret  committee,  touching  his  inti- 
macy with  me,  but  whether  to  criminate  him  by  me, 
or  me  by  him,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Lord  Moira  had  been  abused,  his  tenants  massacred, 
and  his  town  threatened  with  the  flames.  Mr.  Curran 
was  once  so  persecuted  that  I  was  reprobated  for 
visiting  him,  and  often  urged  to  change  the  name  of 
my  son,  who  was  called  after  him,  and  whose  sponsor 
he  was.  I  might  say  more,  but  to  what  purpose? 
If  there  was  sincerity  in  man>  I  might  have  counted 
upon  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of  these  persons, 
I  was  very  true  in  the  attachment  I  had  formed  for 
them,  I  looked  upon  their  great  talents  as  ornaments 
to  their  country,  and  wished  nor  expected  no  other 
reward  than  a  return  of  personal  friendship.  Indeed, 
my  own  independence  has  ever  been  the  jewel  of  my 
soul;  that  I  have  preserved,  and  will  preserve  whilst 
I  have  life.  Will  any  of  these  important  characters 
say  that  they  were  at  one  time  more  favoured  by  the 
peep-of' day- boys  than  I  was?  no,  the  difference  was 
only  this;  when  I  was  suspected  I  was  not  in  parlia- 
ment ;  when  they  were  obnoxious,  they  were.  And  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  had  respect  to  that 
sacred  office;  Les  lonps  ne  se  mangent  pas,  says  the 
French  proverb.  The  wolves  do  not  eat  each  other, 
and  as  members  of  parliament  they  were  safe.  But 
this  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  that  the  proudest  of  them 
never  acted  towards  his  country  with  sentiments  more 
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holy  than  I  have,  and  I  am  sure  they  know  it.  Enougli 
of  this  at  present.  Another  time  I  may  come  back 
upon  this  subject;  and  if  I  can  at  the  same  time  do 
these  great  men  honour,  and  do  myself  justice,  it  will 
be  a  happy  task  for  me.  I  shall  now  give  you  the 
copies  of  the  letters  I  respectively  addressed  to  them, 
and  that  will  advance  me  considerably  towards  the 
conclusion  of  my  story,  and  put  you  in  possession  of 
my  every  action,  and  of  every  feeling  of  my  heart. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Moira, 

S^c.  4'c.  8^c. 

*'  Hamburg,  February  14,  1806. 

"  My  Lord, — I  hoj^e  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
your  lordship  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  my 
compliments  upon  the  occasion  of  your  lordship,  with 
so  many  other  distinguished  persons,  being  called  into 
that  situation  which  may  give  your  country  the  full 
benefit  of  your  talents  and  high  reputation. 

*'  Your  lordship  will  perhaps  do  me  the  honour  to 
recollect  with  how  much  zeal  1  laboured  to  be  in  some 
degree  useful  to  your  generous  efforts  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, in  the  year  1797.  Since  that  time  I  have 
lived  chiefly  in  prison  or  in  exile.  It  would  be  too 
long,  when  your  lordship  must  have  so  many  impor- 
tant avocations,  to  detail  all  I  have  suffered  since  that 
time,  but  I  pledge  myself,  boldly,  that  the  friendship 
which  you  then  favoured  me  with,  and  which  your 
lordship  may  have  forgotten,  but  I  have  not,  will  seem 
still  more  merited,  when  you  shall  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  conduct  I  have  opposed  to  the  most  unjust 
treatment. 

*'  In  the  month  of  May  last  I  left  Paris  to  conduct 
my  family  home,  and  to  arrange  my  affairs  previously 
to  my  quittmg  Europe  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  set- 
tling myself  in  America.  In  the  month  of  July,  I 
addressed  to  lord  Hawkesbury  a  request  to  be  permit - 
r2 
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ted  to  pass  over  for  that  purpose,  which  I  was  informed, 
through  his  majesty's  minister  here,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Irish  government.  But  I  was  also  in- 
formed, by  some  of  my  friends,  that  the  person  upon 
whose  influence  that  condescension  depended  was  lord 
Castlereagh.  Yielding  to  their  counsel,  I  wrote  to 
him  in  December  last,  but  received  no  answer  until  a 
few  days  ago,  that  his  lordship,  by  a  letter,  dated  the 
24th  of  January,  informed  me  that  he  had  forwarded 
my  letter  to  Mr,  Long,  the  chief  secretary,  but  he 
could  not  interfere.  I  hope,  ray  lord,  that  when  I 
felicitate  my  country  upon  the  auspicious  call  of  your 
lordship  to  the  immediate  councils  of  his  majesty,  I 
may  venture  to  felicitate  myself  upon  the  speedy 
attainment  of  a  request  so  little  unreasonable,  and 
which  my  family  affairs  render  most  urgent.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  passport  from  the  secretary  of  state  in 
England  would  answer  the  intention  of  the  act  of 
banishment,  in  which  I  was  included,  and  be  sufficient 
authority  for  my  return,  trusting  that,  under  your 
lordship's  protection,  if  anything  else  should  afterwards 
be  thought  necessary,  it  would  be  obtained.  The 
tedious  delay  in  this  place  has  been  very  unfavourable 
to  my  health,  and  very  vexatious  to  me  ;  and  I  hope 
this  will  excuse  me  for  pressing  for  a  speedy  answer. 
I  should  have  written  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Grattan,  both  of  whom  have  witnessed  how  disinterest- 
edly I  have,  in  critical  times,  laboured  to  prevent  mis- 
chief and  to  do  good;  but  I  am  uncertain  whether 
they  may  not  be  called  by  their  respective  offices  to 
Ireland. 

"  I  shall  beg  that  your  lordship  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  make  my  humble  respects  agreeable  to  the 
ladies  of  your  lordship's  family,  and  to  let  me  have  the 
satisfaction  of  owing  this  kindness  to  those  only  whom 
I  most  esteem.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  William  Sampsok." 
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"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan, 

"  Hamburg,  Valentines  Kamp,  A^o.  161. 
February  18,  1806. 

"  My  bear  Sir,— I  have  by  this  courier  the  honour 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Geo.  Ponsonby,  to  request  his  in- 
terest in  procuring  a  speedy  and  favourable  answer  to 
an  application  of  mine,  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  the  Irish  government,  requesting  permission 
to  conduct  my  family  home,  to  establish  them  and 
settle  my  affairs,  previous  to  my  going  to  America. 
May  I  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  confer 
with  him  on  this  subject,  and  join  your  efforts  to  his 
that  I  may  have  a  speedy  answer,  as  my  health  has 
suffered  much  in  this  country,  where  I  have  been  de- 
layed since  the  beginning  of  last  summer.  I  have  also 
written  to  my  lord  Moira  on  the  same  subject,  by  the 
preceding  courier.  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  your 
name  officially  announced  as  chancellor  of  the  Irish 
exchequei.  Were  I  to  trust  to  the  newspapers  which 
I  have  seen  this  day,  I  should  suppose  that  you  had 
refused  that  place.  I  must  still  flatter  myself  with  the 
expectation  of  being  soon  permitted  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  you  on  your  acceptance  of  that  or  some 
other  station,  in  which  your  talents  and  upright  inten- 
tions m,ay  be  once  more  beneficial  to  your  country.  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  faithful 
humble  servant,  "  William  Sampson." 

*•  To  the  Right  Honourable' Geo.  Ponsonby. 

"  Hamburg,  Valentine's  Kamp,  No.  161. 
February  18,  1806. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — In  the  beginning  of  last  summer,  I 
left  Paris  with  my  family,  ray  design  being  to  ask  per- 
mission, when  I  should  arrive  at  Hamburg,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  native  country,  in  order  to  settle 
R  3 
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my  affairs,  and  from  thence  to  go  to  America,  where  I 
shall,  in  all  probability,  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days. 

"  In  the  month  of  July  I  made  an  application  through 
Mr.  Thornton,  his  majesty's  minister  resident  here ; 
and  he,  having  no  answer,  I  wrote,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, by  the  same  channel  to  lord  Hawkesbury. 
The  only  answer  I  had  was  through  Mr.  King,  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  that  my  request  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
Irish  government.  Not,  however,  hearing  further,  and 
following  the  advice  of  some  friends,  I  wrote,  in  the 
latter  end  of  December,  to  lord  Castlereagh,  whose 
influence,  I  was  told,  was  decisive.  On  the  24th  of 
January  his  lordship  acknowledged  my  letter,  declined 
interfering,  but  added,  that  he  had  taken  an  occasion 
of  forwarding  my  letter  to  Mr.  Long,  the  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  Irish  government. 

♦*  Whilst  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  congratulate  my 
country  on  the  accession  to  the  confidence  of  those, 
who,  I  am  convinced,  will  make  their  power  the  in- 
strument only  of  good,  and  to  whom  my  actions  and 
intentions  being  better  known  will  be  more  fairly 
judged,  I  trust  that  those  delays  which  have  already 
put  me  to  very  cruel  inconvenience,  will  now  cease, 
and  that  I  shall  have,  before  I  leave  my  country  for 
the  last  time,  the  pleasure  of  returning  my  thanks  in 
person,  and  renewing  the  expressions  of  those  senti- 
ments with  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  be,  my  dear 
sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  William  Sampson." 

From  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  until  the 
latter  end  of  March,  I  remained,  without  taking  any 
step,  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety.  To  go  from 
thence  to  America,  and  leave  my  family  in  a  strange 
country,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  a  painful 
step  to  take.  Not  to  receive  even  an  answer  from 
those  whose  friendship  I  thought  due  to  me  was  vexa- 
tious enough.     My  affairs  were  not  arranged  for  an 
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emigration  for  life ;  in  short,  my  enemies  had  a  very 
good  opportunity  of  glutting  their  malice. 

In  the  midst  of  my  anxiety  an  alarm  came  that 
quickened  my  steps.  The  Prussian  troops  were  said 
to  be  marching  by  concert  with  Napoleon  into  the  city. 
They  had  some  time  before  occupied  the  Hamburgese 
territory  at  Cuxhaven.  There  was  a  general  conster- 
nation, and  it  became  urgent  with  me  to  decide  what 
I  should  next  do.  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  that, 
though  serious  enough,  was  not  the  worst,  for  here  I 
could  not  expect  the  same  consideration  as  in  Paris, 
where  I  had  good  and  powerful  friends,  and  where  the 
higher  authorities  knew  that  whatever  my  political 
opinions  had  been,  I  had  known  how  to  conduct 
myself  with  discretion  and  without  offence.  But  to  be 
again  a  prisoner,  to  be  again  obliged  to  go  through  a 
painful  course  of  interrogatories  and  vouchers,  to  be 
again  suspected,  to  be  perhaps  obliged  to  quit  from 
necessity  that  line  of  firm  independence  which  I  had 
hitherto  preserved,  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  And 
particularly  now,  when  in  an  inhospitable  country,  I 
might  have  something  to  fear  from  malignity,  and 
nothing  to  expect  from  justice;  for  no  city  was  ever 
more  infested  than  Hamburg  with  the  little  instruments 
of  corruption  and  intrigue,  noxious  to  society,  and 
sometimes  ruinous  to  those  who  use  them.  Little,  in- 
deed, should  I  have  regarded  all  this  had  it  concerned 
myself  alone ;  for  I  am  now  taught  to  despise  my  per- 
secutors, and  to  bear  any  thing  they  can  invent;  but 
when  I  reflected,  that  for  the  faithful  and  innocent 
partner  of  my  life  and  my  misfortunes  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  benefit  in  remaining  here,  but  many  of 
distress,  and  that  for  her  it  was  now  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity to  return  with  her  children  where  she  had  friends 
and  protection,  I  was  not,  you  may  suppose,  much  at 
ease. 

I  went,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  to  know  whether 
he  had  received  any  further  instructions  respecting  me. 
He  had  not,  but  lie  seemed  to  take  a  humane  concern 
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in  my  hard  situation.  He  offered  to  take  so  much 
upon  himself  as  to  give  me  a  passport  to  England, 
and  to  write  immediately  to  Mr.  Fox  and  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  done  so. 

Now  it  appeared  to  me,  that  if  the  late  ministers, 
whom  I  never  considered  as  my  friends,  had  taken  my 
case  into  consideration,  or  submitted  it  to  the  Irish 
government,  if  they  had  seemed  to  require  no  more 
than*  some  expressions  of  contrition,  there  could  be 
no  dithculty  with  the  present,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given.  Particularly  when  at  the  head  of  that 
ministry  appeared  that  exalted  and  benevolent  man,  in 
whose  noble  and  generous  heart  the  vile  spirit  of  per- 
secution never  could  find  a  place.  I  accordingly 
accepted  the  passport,  and  made  instant  dispositions 
for  my  departure. 

But  a  fresh  difficulty  arose :  the  English  vessels 
were  ordered  down  the  river  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  the  packets  were,  it  was 
supposed,  stopped.  I  asked  Mr.  Thornton  if  he  could 
not  add  to  the  kindness  he  had  shown  me  that  of  pro- 
curing a  passage  on  board  of  some  of  the  king's  ves- 
sels, as  I  conceived  that  at  all  events  his  despatches, 
and  all  those  of  the  other  ministers  on  the  continent, 
must  be  conveyed.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
promise  me  that ;  but  there  were  several  merchant-men 
below,  and  I  determined  to  take  my  chance,  and,  at 
all  events,  if  it  was  not  safe  to  land  with  my  family  at 
Cuxhaven,  to  claim  hospitality  on  board  a  ship.  I 
had  given  a  commission  to  an  agent  to  find  some  per- 
son to  join  in  the  expense  of  a  hoy,  and  the  first  person 
he  met  with  was  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers, who  had  been  at  Petersburgh,  and  all  over 
the  north  of  Europe  as  a  courier,  and  happened  then 
to  be  on  his  return  in  great  haste  with  despatches  from 
the  English  minister  at  Vienna.  He  knew  very  well, 
upon  hearing  my  name,  who  I  was,  and  I  advised  him 
to  ask  Mr.  Thornton  whether  he  saw  any  impropriety 
in  our  travelling  together.      Mr.  Thornton  could  see 
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none,  and  we  set  out  together.  When  we  came  to 
Cuxhaven,  no  packet  had  arrived,  though  many  were 
due  :  and  the  packet  agent  knew  no  more  of  the  matter 
than  we  did,  and  probably  was  thinking  how  he 
would  have  to  provide  for  himself  when  a  new  order 
would  come.  Application  had  been  made  to  the 
sloop  of  war  to  take  charge  of  the  messenger  and  his 
despatches.  The  other  passengers  in  the  town  were 
endeavouring  each  for  his  own  passage,  and  I,  with 
my  passport,  as  a  French  prisoner  of  war,  and  those  of 
lord  Castlereagh  and  the  duke  of  Portland,  was  very 
likely  to  remain,  with  my  wife  and  two  poor  infants, 
as  a  prize  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  into  whose  service 
the  Irish  government  had,  some  years  before,  trans- 
ported so  many  of  my  miserable  countrymen.  These 
unfortunate  men  were,  it  is  true,  about  that  time  re- 
leased from  their  strange  bondage,  but  no  one,  I 
believe,  can  say  what  has  since  become  of  them.  A 
king's  cutter  had  just  arrived,  and  was  to  return  with- 
out coming  to  anchor.  We  obtained  leave  to  go  on 
board,  and  set  out  immediately  with  Mr.  Sparrow  and 
some  other  gentlemen. 


LETTER  XXXr. 


Embarkation — Danger — Journey  to  London — Lord  Spencer 
— Once  more  imprisoned — Mr. Sparrow — Governor  Picton. 

We  hired  a  little  boat  and  embarked  in  her ;  but  the 
weather  was  stormy  and  the  sea  ran  very  high  with  an 
in-blowing  wind  ;  and  it  was  so  cold,  though  in  [the 
month  of  April,  that  the  spray  of  the  sea  froze  upon 
lis  as  it  fell.  We  were  close  packed  in  this  little  boat. 
I  could  not  Aove,  for  ray  legs  were  thrust  among  the 
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baggage,  and  the  children  were  lying  shivering  upon 
me,  sick  and  vomiting.  When  we  came  alongside  of 
the  cutter,  the  boatmen  run  their  mast  foul  of  our  yard, 
and  but  for  the  dexterity  of  the  tars,  that  were  in  one 
moment  upon  the  yard,  cutting  away  the  rigging  that 
held  us,  we  should  have  been  undoubtedly  upset.  The 
cutter  then  came  to  anchor  to  favour  us  ;  but  as  our 
rigging  was  cut,  and  our  sail  split,  v^e  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  get  on  board  in  the  rapid  tide,  and  when  we 
did  it  was  to  run  foul  again.  This  latter  accident  was 
like  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  for  we  hung  by  the 
top  of  our  mast ;  so  that  had  our  boat  taken  a  sheer 
with  the  current,  we  must  have  been  swept  out  of  her 
or  sunk.  But  the  activity  of  these  good  tars  once  more 
saved  us,  and  before  we  had  time  to  say  long  prayers 
they  plucked  us  all  on  board.  For  myself  1  might 
have  escaped,  being,  as  you  remember,  a  first-rate 
swimmer ;  but  I  question  if  any  man  would  desire  to 
save  his  life,  and  see  all  that  were  dearest  to  his  heart 
perish  in  his  view.  Never  in  my  life,  but  in  this  mo- 
ment, did  I  feel  the  full  effect  of  terror.  I  once  spent 
two  days  without  meat  or  drink,  or  any  port  to  steer 
for,  in  a  wintry  and  stormy  sea,  alone  in  an  open 
skiff;  but  I  would  rather  pass  a  hundred  such,  than 
endure  the  sudden  pang  that  now  shot  across  my  heart. 
This  was,  however,  but  a  short  grief;  the  officers  were 
kind  to  us,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  gave  up  his  bed  and  lay 
on  the  cabin  floor.  We  did  not  weigh  anchor  until 
next  morning,  and  on  the  following  one  we  made 
the  English  land.  Whilst  we  were  running  along  the 
coast  in  very  thick  weather,  we  were  hailed  by  an 
armed  brig,  French  built,  and,  in  the  sea  phrase,  sus- 
picious. Our  captain  at  first  hove  too ;  but  as  she 
came  nearer,  and  looked  more  and  more  suspicious, 
this  hearty  Caledonian  laddy  damn'd  his  eyes  if  he 
would  stop  for  her,  ordered  matches  to  be  lighted, 
shoved  out  his  little  six  pounders,  and  swore  he  had 
known  a  less  vessel  than  his  beat  a  damn'd  French 
*     *     *    twice   as   big :    sO   all  was  prepared  for  an 
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engagement.  The  brig  was  ten  times  as  powerful  as 
we,  and  we  had  a  fair  prospect  of  being  blown  out 
of  water;  and  my  wife,  my  children,  and  I  would 
have  had  a  full  share  of  the  glory  ;  but  it  proved  to 
be  a  French-built  privateer,  now  turned  into  an  Eng 
lish  cruiser. 

Mr.  Sparrow  landed  at  Orford-West  and  proceeded 
to  London.  He  promised,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  foreign  office,  to  mention  that  I  was  on  the  way 
with  Mr.  Thornton's  passport,  and  that  my  intention 
was  to  present  myself  immediately  on  my  arrival  to 
Mr.  Fox  ;  and,  with  many  hearty  entreaties,  engaged 
me  to  go  and  see  him  at  his  house  wlien  I  should 
arrive  in  London.  We  spent  that  day  and  part  of  the 
next  at  Harwich,  and  next  morning  travelled  along  as 
cheerfully  as  we  could,  auguring  good  from  our  being 
unmolested  at  Harwich,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  and  the  season.  We  slept  one  night  on 
the  road,  and  on  the  third  night  arrived  at  Sabloniere's 
hotel,  in  Leicester-square,  guided  more  by  our  posti- 
lion than  any  motive  of  choice. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  I  walked  with 
my  son  through  a  variety  of  streets,  and  every  one 
brought  to  mind  some  remembrance  of  the  lively 
scenes  of  my  younger  days,  so  different  from  my  pre- 
sent strange  situation :  I  did  not  want  matter  for 
reflection^ 

We  had  upon  our  arrival  given  our  names  at  the 
hotel,  and  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Fox  that  I  was  arrived 
and  waited  his  commands.  Still  nobody  seemed  to 
raind  us.  But  as  this  living  on  sufferance  was  not 
my  object,  I  went  the  next  morning  to  the  foreign 
office,  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Fox  was  not  then  to  be 
seen;  but  that  I  might  return  ;  and  an  hour  was  given 
me.  I  returned  accordingly,  certain  that  if  the  matter 
depended  upon  him  I  should  have  no  diflficulty,  but 
was  told  that  Mr.  Fox  was  gone  to  the  queen's  levee. 

I  then  went  to  Mr,  Sparrow's,  and  begged  of  him 
to  show  me  the  office  of  lord  Spencer  in  Whitehall. 
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He  conducted  me  thither,  and,  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  was  admitted.  His  lordship  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  lire,  and  at  his  right  hand  stood 
the  under-secretary. 

He  was  then  in  mourning  for  his  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Devonshire.  I  had  sometimes  seen  that  charming 
woman  in  the  height  of  her  beauty,  and,  remembering 
her  lovely  countenance,  expected  to  have  seen  some- 
thing of  a  resemblance  in  her  brother.  But  not  in 
the  least;  I  saw  no  beauty  in  him,  but  a  very  cross 
face.  I  had  never  been  favoured  with  so  near  a  view 
of  his  lordship  before,  and  if  I  never  should  again  I 
shall  not  grieve. 

I  had  dressed  myself  in  full  black,  and  put  buckles 
in  my  shoes,  in  order  to  do  away  the  idea  of  a  sans 
culotte,  and  I  made  my  bow  the  best  I  could,  in 
the  English  fashion,  rather  stiff,  to  show  that  1  was  not 
a  Frenchman.  But  I  had  not  time  to  raise  myself 
erect  again,  until  the  first  shot  went  off;  and  he  asked 
me,  in  a  stern  voice,  if  I  knew  what  penalties  I  had 
incurred  by  coming  over  to  England.  Now,  sir,  I 
found  I  had  to  do  with  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
in  good  sooth,  and  that  I  must  stand  by  for  an  over- 
hauling. And  though  I  am  a  pretty  steady  hand,  yet 
I  could  not  hinder  this  shot  to  carry  away  my  top- 
ping-lifts and  lee-braces ;  so  I  was  all  in  the  wind. 
I  knew  that  let  the  lamb  bleat  or  not,  the  wolf  will  eat 
him  all  the  same.  So  I  began  a  fair  discourse,  still 
holding  out  my  olive-branch. 

I  said  that  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  penalties,  it 
was  because  I  had  committed  no  crimes.  1  rather 
flattered  myself  that  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
came  entitled  me  to  some  partiality ;  and  that  quitting 
a  position  where,  had  I  only  declared  myself  an  enemy, 
I  might  have  met  with  favour,  in  order  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  an  administration  in  which  I  had 
put  confidence,  was  to  have  taken  too  good  a  ground 
to  have  any  cause  of  fear.  That  I  had  not  come  rashly; 
that  I  knew  that  the  late  administration  had  taken  my 
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case  into  consideration,  and  had  not  yet  given  any 
decision;  that,  therefore,  there  was  but  one  of  two 
things — either  to  anticipate  a  fair  and  honourable  de- 
cision, or  to  remain  an  enemy,  or  at  best  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  be  deprived  of  any  benefit  from  a  just  deci- 
sion when  it  should  arrive ;  and  lastly,  that  I  had  a 
passport  of  the  English  minister,  to  whose  authority 
alone  I  could  look  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  that  not 
granted  but  upon  full  knowledge  of  my  case  and  of 
the  exigency  of  the  moment.  That,  at  all  events,  what 
I  wanted  was  not  a  favour  very  difficult  to  grant, 
namely,  to  conduct  my  family  to  a  place  of  safety  and 
repose,  until  I  should  go  and  seek  out  for  a  new  home 
and  a  new  country.  His  lordship  answered,  that  Mr. 
Thornton  had  no  right  to  grant  me  a  passport ;  but 
admitted  that  the  confusion  they  were  in  in  Ham- 
burg might  be  some  excuse  for  my  coming  over.  He 
said,  somewhat  sharply,  that  he  knew  all  my  conduct, 
and  all  I  had  spoken  and  written,  and  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  the  law.  I  must  go  back,  or  go 
wherever  I  chose,  but  that  he  could  not  let  me  stay  a 
moment  longer  there :  and  he  did  not  care  where 
I  went. 

I  began  now  to  be  satisfied  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained,  and  I  only  thought  of  getting  through  a  dis- 
agreeable business  as  well  as  I  could  and  as  speedily ; 
and  I  observed,  that  as  I  found  it  was  useless  to  say 
any  more,  it  rested  now  with  him. 

"  You  talked  of  going  to  America,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. T  answered  that  I  had ;  particularly  when  I 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to  go  home, 
as  to  persuade  me  that  I  should  have  neither  pleasure 
nor  security  in  remaining  there.  And  as  there  were 
few  countries  in  Europe  not  now  at  war  with  England, 
and  such  as  were  not  uninhabitable  for  me,  I  h^d  no 
other  choice.  I  might  have  sometimes  flattered  myself 
that  time  and  circumstances  had  altered  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland ;  but  from  what  fell  from  his  lord- 
ship I  feared  it  was  not  so.  *♦  You  shall  go,  then," 
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said  he,  -'to  America;"  and  I  made  no  objection,  other 
than  to  insist  a  little  upon  the  hardship  of  being  forced 
from  my  family  so  suddenly,  unprepared. 

The  under-secretary  then  reminded  liim  that  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  without  a  messenger;  and  he 
said  he  could  not  let  me  have  the  liberty  of  going 
about,  unless  I  had  some  one  that  would  answer  for 
me.  I  replied,  that  I  had  been  now  so  long  abroad  that 
I  did  not  know  who  to  call  upon  on  the  instant ;  that 
London  had  never  been  my  residence  since  the  time 
of  my  studies,  which  was  many  years  ago ;  that  1  sup- 
posed it  might  be  necessary  to  find  a  person  at  once  a 
friend  to  me,  and  known  to  his  lordship ;  that  I 
doubted  not  in  a  short  time,  were  I  at  liberty,  to  be 
able  to  offer  the  very  best  sureties ;  but  that  if  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  state,  terror  might  hinder  my  friends  from 
coming  near  me.  I  however  mentioned,  that  his 
lordship's  colleague  in  the  ministry  and  in  council,  the 
earl  of  Moira,  knew  me ;  that  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
(now  lord  Ponsonby)  knew  me,  and  that  Mr.  Grattan 
knew  me. 

"  Lord  Moira,"  said  his  lordship,  ''  is  out  of  town ; 
lord  Ponsonby  is  chancellor  in  Ireland.  Will  Mr. 
Grattan  answer  for  you?"  The  suggestions  of  the 
imagination  are  very  prompt ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
lord  Spencer  asked  this  question  inclined  me  to  believe 
that  he  already  knew  what  Mr.  Grattan  would  do,  but 
wished  to  hear  what  I  would  say. 

I  said,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  I  could  not 
answer  for  Mr,  Grattan  nor  for  any  man  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  and  surrounded  as  I  was  by  the  terrors 
of  an  angry  government ;  that  there  was  no  obligation 
certainly  on  Mr.  Grattan  to  answer  for  me,  and  his 
opinions  might  be  changed,  even  without  any  fault  of 
mine,  for  the  absent  are  always  in  the  wrong ;  but  that 
if  I  was  at  liberty  I  should  ask  him. 

Lord  Spencer  then  said  he  must  commit  me.  I 
begged  of  him  that,  whatever  sentiments  he  might 
entertain  towards  me,  he  would  consider  the  feelings 
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of  a  wife,  whose  virtues  and  whose  sufferings  deserved 
respect  ;  and  that  whatever  was  to  take  place  might 
pass  in  a  way  least  shocking  to  her.  And  feeling  how 
soon  another  pang  was  to  be  added  to  those  she  had 
already  suffered,  how  much  her  heart  was  set  upon  the 
hope  of  having  me  once  more  at  home  with  her,  and 
the  cruel  disappointment  she  was  to  suffer,  I  spoke 
these  last  words  with  emotion.  In  this  his  lordship 
however  did  not  very  graciously  partake,  but  said,  in 
a  peevish  tone, "  that  was  all  very  fine,"  and  then 
went  behind  his  table  to  write  my  committal.  I  re- 
member another  of  his  answers  was,  that  "  he  was  not 
going  to  argue  law  with  me." 

The  under-secretary  now  observed  to  me  that  I  was 
irritating  his  lordship,  and  conducted  me  out  towards 
the  messenger's  room.  My  fellow-traveller.  Sparrow, 
was  much  dejected  at  seeing  the  course  this  affair  had 
taken.  I  sent  in  a  request  that  I  might  be  rather 
committed  to  his  care  than  to  any  other  of  the  mes- 
sengers, as  my  wife,  from  her  acquaintance  with  him, 
would  be  less  alarmed.  This  was  perhaps  before 
intended,  and  I  returned  with  him  a  prisoner  to  his 
house.  He  sent  two  of  his  daughters,  in  a  very  deli- 
cate manner,  to  invite  Mrs.  Sampson  to  pay  her  bill 
at  the  hotel,  and  to  come  and  join  me.  She  readily 
understood  the  hint,  and  we  were  now  once  more 
prison-companions,  which  had  not  happened  for  eight 
or  nine  years  before.  However,  it  might  be  said,  that 
in  that  time  our  fortune  was  mended ;  for  instead  of 
that  execrable  Bridewell,  where  we  were  in  the  year 
1798,  we  were  now  in  a  genteel,  well-furnished  apart- 
ment ;  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  like  a  good  hostess,  with  a 
fine  family  of  children,  vying  with  each  other  which 
should  do  us  the  most  kindness.  If  the  French  pro- 
verb, //  ny  a  'point  de  belies  prisons,  ni  de  laides 
amours,  was  not  too  strictly  true,  this  might  be  called 
a  pretty  prison, 

Mr.  Sparrow,  in  doing  the  honours  of  it,  mentioned 
that  his  last  guest  had  been  governor  Picton,  who  was 
s  2 
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then  out  on  bail,  and  has  contrived  to  get  free  of  all 
charges  by  means  which  I  have  not  learned. 

Strange  coincidence  of  circumstances  !  there  is  a 
moral  in  every  thing !  Here  was  a  man  who  was 
convicted  by  an  English  jury  of  the  wanton  torture  of 
a  young  female,  in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be  re- 
peated, enjoying  his  liberty  and  his  ease,  and  laughing 
at  justice.  A  man  who,  if  we  can  believe  colonel  Fuller- 
ton,  was  chargeable  with  nine-and-twenty  deliberate 
murders  ;  who  had  disgraced  the  English  name,  by  first 
introducing  the  crime  of  torture  into  a  Spanish  colony, 
where  torture  had  never  been  known.  He  was  pro- 
tected, if  not  indemnified,  whilst  I,  whose  crime  was 
to  have  rebelled  against  torture,  was  shut  up,  doomed 
to  perpetual  exile,  torn  from  my  family,  betrayed,  sur- 
rounded with  terror,  and  overwhelmed  with  obloquy ! 

It  was  signified  to  me  that  I  must  set  off  for  Fal- 
mouth the  following  morning.  I  must  bid  perhaps  an 
eternal  adieu  to  those  by  whom  my  heart  was  chiefly 
linked  to  a  miserable  world.  I  wanted  time, — I 
wanted  preparation  of  every  kind.  I  entreated  just  so 
much  time  as  might  serve  to  have  an  interview  with 
one  or  two  unsuspected  friends.  I  asked  merely  to  wait 
until  my  wife's  brother,  who  was  hastening  over,  might 
arrive,  and  receive  her  from  my  hands.  As  he  was 
also  our  agent,  I  had  strong  reasons  of  interest  for  de- 
siring to  see  him,  and  I  asked  for  nothing  more ;  and 
then  was  ready  to  depart  for  ever.  All  this  was  re- 
fused ;  and  so  great  was  the  hurry  to  send  me  out  of 
London,  that,  after  spending  five  days  on  the  road,  I 
had  near  a  fortnight  to  remain  at  Falmouth,  before  the 
regular  sailing  of  the  packet.  I  wrote  about  this  time 
to  Mr.  Fox  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox, 
4'e.  8fc, 

"  Downing-streety  April  21,  1806. 
"  Sir, — As  this  is  the  last  application  with  which  I 
shall  trouble  government,  I  hope  it  will  be  received 
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■with  indulgence.  I  scarcely  can  state  the  hardship 
I  have  suffered,  without  appearing  to  recriminate.  At 
no  time  have  I  ever  been  tried,  examined,  or  ques- 
tioned, or,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  specifically  accused. 
I  did,  it  is  true,  enter  into  an  agreement  to  expatriate 
myself;  but  I  solemnly  assert  that  my  motive  was  not 
any  personal  apprehension,  but  the  desire  of  restoring 
peace  and  saving  bloodshed  in  my  country.  That 
agreement  has  been  interpreted  and  executed  too 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  when  it  was  made. 
When,  in  fulfilment  of  it,  I  went  to  Portugal,  I  was 
again  put  in  prison,  and,  against  my  will,  transported 
violently  into  France.  The  minister  then  resident  in 
Portugal  knows  this  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
I  have  committed  no  faults.  If  I  had,  they  have  been 
severely  atoned  for.  But  I  have  no  other  crimes  to 
answer  for  than  those  of  a  heart  too  warm,  and  feeling 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  And  with  respect  to 
treason,  no  man's  actions  ever  gave  a  stronger  denial 
to  that  charge.  Yet  when  conciliation  is  held  out  to 
all,  I  am  excluded.  My  case  is  said  to  have  been 
investigated,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know  it  but 
from  myself;  and  my  forbearance  to  give  it  publicity, 
for  which  I  should  have  credit,  turns  to  my  disadvan- 
tage. I  had  hoped  that  all  justification  of  myself  might 
have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  indulgence 
with  which  I  should  have  been  received,  so  that  I 
might  have  deposited  my  wrongs  upon  the  altar  of 
conciliation. 

"  One  felony  I  have  committed,  and  one  only.  I 
have  left  an  enemy's  country,  and  with  the  passport 
of  a  British  minister.  Conscious  of  my  own  honour, 
and  relying  upon  an  administration  on  which  the  public 
relied  for  the  reparation  of  many  evils,  I  have  thrown 
myself  upon  its  justice.  Of  this  crime  I  now  stand 
charged.  For  this  I  am  to  commence  a  new  exile, 
and  to  finish  my  days  far  from  my  native  country,  from 
those  to  whom  I  am  united,  and  to  whom  I  have  given 
s  3 
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existence,  without  the   time  to   make   one    necessary 
preparation  for  such  a  separation. 

"  You,  sir,  whose  mind  is  as  the  source  of  candour 
and  true  wisdom,  will  feel  what  is  best  in  such  a  case. 
Length  or  repetition  is  useless  with  you :  I  fear  to 
have  been  already  too  prolix. — I  have  the  honour  to  be 
sir,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  faithful  humble  ser- 
vant, 

**  William  Sampson." 

My  wife,  in  the  agony  of  her  distress,  wrote  to  him 
also,  and  to  several  others.  She  never  had  an  answer, 
save  from  Mr.  Fox,  so  great  was  the  terror  that  hung 
round  us  ;  but  that  noble,' generous  man,  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  heavy  infirmities,  and  oppressed  with 
aflfairs  to  which  man's  strength  was  not  equal,  found 
time  to  reply  to  the  voice  of  an  afflicted  woman.  He 
strongly  interfered  in  my  behalf.  My  cause  was 
said,  by  the  newspapers,  to  have  occupied  the  de- 
liberations of  the  privy-council.  I  have  been  told, 
from  great  authority,  that  he  who  stands  next  to  royal 
majesty  did  interpose.  But  the  peep-of-day-boys  had 
seized  upon  the  conscience  of  the  king,  and  banished 
mercy. 

I  had  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan,  which  was  put 
into  his  hands  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  never 
answered  it ;  but  I  was  willing  to  excuse  this  neglect. 
The  terror  of  a  peep-of-day-boy  government,  for  it  was 
evidently  one  part  Fox  and  three  parts  peep-of-day- 
boy,  might  have  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
apparent  incivility  and  unkindness.  But  I  shall  say 
more  of  him,  if  time  permits,  before  this  narrative  is 
closed,  and  shall  then  explain  the  meaning  of  a  peep- 
of-day  government ;  a  subject,  however,  that  would 
deserve  more  time  than  I  can  give  it. 

By  the  interference  of  various  friends,  my  departure 
•was  delayed  until  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  see  such  friends  as  chose  to  come  to  see 
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me,  Mr.  Sparrow  having  orders  to  take  down  their 
names  and  their  abode.  Every  one  made  me  generous 
offers  of  pecuniary  service,  and  of  any  other  I  might  re- 
quire. I  had,  some  time  before,  lost  an  amiable  and  be- 
loved sister ;  her  excellent  husband,  then  inconsolable  for 
her  loss,  came  from  Portsmouth  to  visit  me.  But  the 
heavy  affliction  that  hung  over  him  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  my  own  cares.  I  was  able,  nevertheless,  to 
keep  that  cheerfulness  of  temper  which  is  the  reward  of 
a  conscience  void  of  reproach,  until  the  moment  of  bid- 
ding adieu,  and  that  moment  never  will  be  lost  to  my 
remembrance. 

Mr.  Sparrow  and  his  family  withdrew,  from  delicacy, 
and  left  us  to  ourselves.  We  involuntarily  grouped 
together  in  a  circle.  My  wife  and  1  stood  opposite 
each  other;  our  two  children,  tears  in  their  little  eyes, 
filled  the  interval,  and  held  a  hand  of  each,  looking  at 
one  and  the  other  in  sorrowful  anxiety.  We  bound 
each  other  by  the  tenderest  engagements  to  cheerful 
resignation,  and  made  it  the  mutual  condition  of  our 
future  love.  But  I  saw  in  the  eyes  of  this  best  of 
women  that  she  had  little  hopes  of  seeing  me  again. 
And,  indeed,  so  infirm  was  my  health,  there  was  but 
little.  Those  who  know  the  state  in  which  I  arrived 
at  New  York,  and  the  cruel  sickness  I  have  since  en- 
dured, will  readily  believe  me. 

I  was  sent  down  in  a  post-chaise  with  Mr.  Sparrow ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  my  health,  was  allowed  to 
repose  every  night.  My  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the 
government,  and  I  had  certainly  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  respect  to  the  treatment  I  received.  I  dined  and 
spent  one  evening  in  a  genteel  private  family,  of  the 
acquaintance  of  my  guide,  and  arrived  on  the  fifth  day 
at  Falmouth. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  recollect  worth  notice  on 
the  road  was  a  drove  of  miserable  looking  people, 
whom  we  met  walking  bare-footed  along,  and  limping 
with  soreness  and  fatigue.  There  were  men,  women, 
and  children ;  both  men  and  women  had  children  on 
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tlieir  backs,  and  were  leading  others  by  the  hand.  I 
thought  that  perhaps  they  were  miners,  as  we  were 
then,  if  I  recollect,  in  Cornwall  ;  but  they  proved  to  be 
of  that  race  which  the  unfeeling  call  the  lazy  Irish, 
who  were  travelling  in  search  of  labour  and  drudgery, 
in  hopes,  at  the  end  of  their  hard  campaij,n,  to  be  able 
to  carry  home  wherewithal  to  pay  their  tithes,  their 
taxes,  and  their  rent. 

We  met  some  sailors  also,  who  had  been  with  a 
whaler  to  London.  It  was  a  ship  that  had  been  three 
years  on  a  South  Sea  voyage.  The  hands  were  all 
impressed  in  sight  of  their  native  land,  where  they  had 
hoped,  perhaps,  to  pour  their  hard-earned  wages  into 
the  lap  of  a  joyful  wife.  Might  they  not,  like  me,  have 
children,  whose  innocent  smiles  were  their  delight  ? 
Had  they  not  human  feelings  ?  And  though  their 
hands  were  hard  with  labour,  their  hearts  might  be 
more  tender  than  those  they  were  to  serve.  Where  is 
human  justice  to  be  found  ?  These  unhappy  men 
were  not  even  suspected,  and  yet  their  punishment 
was  worse  than  that  of  malefactors. 

I  lived,  as  I  said,  near  a  fortnight  in  Falmouth,, 
waiting  for  the  packet.  Lord  Spencer,  the  easier  to 
get  rid  of  me,  had  sent  me  at  the  government  ex- 
pense ;  and  I  had  received  a  letter,  informing  me,  from 
him,  that  my  conveyance  to  America  was  to  be  de- 
frayed. I  therefore  had  no  provision.  But  finding 
that  neither  the  packet  agent  nor  the  collector,  Mr. 
Pelew,  to  whom  I  was  consigned,  had  any  orders, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  write  on  that  head.  And  as 
I  had  come  into  England  with  views  of  peace,  so  I 
was  determined  to  leave  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
see  every  thing  in  the  fairest  light,  and  to  avoid  every 
sentiment  of  resentment,  that  could  at  best  serve  to 
ruffle  my  own  mind,  and  injure  my  health  and  happi- 
ness. I  persuaded  myself  that  lord  Spencer  had  not 
meant  unkindly  ;  and  at  all  events  I  owed  him  the 
same  gratitude  that  the  crane  owed  to  the  fox,  who 
had  his  head  in  his  mouth  and  did   not  bite  it  off:  I 
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therefore  mentioned  to  him,  that  although  I  could  not 
conceive  why  the  government  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed  so  harshly,  yet  that  I  was  sensible 
of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  I  had  been  so  far 
conveyed,  and  hoped  it  would  continue  to  the  end  of 
my  voyage.  1  shall  presently  state  to  you  with  can- 
dour how  far  it  did  and  how  far  it  did  not. 

I  was  so  far  indulged,  during  my  stay  in  Falmouth, 
as  to  be  allowed  to  walk  with  my  conductor  through 
the  fields,  along  the  rocks,  or  wherever  fancy  led. 
And  besides  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  town 
had  a  certain  character  of  benevolence,  that  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  simple  rustic  beauty  of  its  women, 
there  was  a  circumstance  which  gave  it  still  more 
interest  in  my  imagination ;  for,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  when  full  of  the  ardour  of  youih,  I  was  proceeding 
on  my  first  voyage  to  America,  by  invitation  of  my 
uncle,  colonel  Sampson,  to  that  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  still  bears  his  name,  and  was  put  by  ad- 
verse winds  into  this  very  port.  During  several  weeks 
that  I  was  detained,  my  delight  had  been  to  explore  , 
the  wild  beauties  of  the  country. 

As  at  this  time  there  was  nothing  in  the  personal 
treatment  I  received  that  had  any  tendency  to  sour 
me,  so  I  encouraged  every  agreeable  idea  that  pre- 
sented itself.  I  had  several  instruments  of  music,  and 
I  had  a  portfolio  with  some  implements  for  drawing; 
and  in  Falmouth  I  made  a  portrait  of  my  guardian  in 
crayon,  with  his  greyhound,  (the  badge  of  his  office,) 
which  at  the  same  time  served  as  an  occupation  for  me, 
and  a  compliment  in  return  for  his  civilities.  He  had 
it  framed  on  his  return,  and  hung  up  in  his  parlour, 
which,  from  its  slight  merit,  was  the  greater  compli- 
ment. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  first  of  poets,  "  Seldom  has 
the  steel'd  gaoler  been  the  friend  of  man."  But  here 
was  one,  however  strict  in  ^the  execution  of  his  office, 
who  had  a  tender  heart.  He  once,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,   begged   of  me  to  accept  from  him  a  hundred 
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pounds,  which  he  laid  down  before  me  ;  and  that  my 
refusal  might  not  wound  him.  I  was  obliged  to  assure 
him  that  I  was  nearly  as  rich  as  himself,  and  to  remind 
him,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  government  was  good 
enough  to  treat  us  both,  and  I  applied  the  words  of  the 
poet, 

• "  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 


Doth  cater  for  the  sparrow  and  the  dove." 

My  wife  continued  to  lodge  with  Mrs.  Sparrow  until 
her  leaving  London,  long  after  I  had  sailed,  so  much 
reason  had  she  to  be  contented  with  her  entertainment. 

On  the  12th  of  May  I  was  conducted  on  board  the 
Windsor  Castle  packet,  and  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  society  of  a  fellow-passenger,  captain  Davy,  of 
the  29th  regiment,  and  the  politeness  of  captain  Sut- 
ton, of  which  T  cannot  say  too  much,  rendered  the 
former  part  of  the  voyage  agreeable ;  but  during  the 
latter  part  the  weather  was  bad,  and  my  health  began 
again  to  decline.  During  the  few  days  we  staid  at 
Halifax,  I  was  forbidden  to  go  on  shore,  which  mor- 
tified my  curiosity  more  than  my  pride,  and  I  suppose 
was  intended  as  a  mortification;  for  the  most  narrow 
suspicion  or  contemptible  jealousy  could  scarcely 
imagine  any  mischief  I  could  do,  were  I  ever  so  in- 
clined. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  America,  I  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the  Ilud- 
>son,  but  I  did  not  reach  the  city  until  most  of  its  in- 
habitants had  retired  to  rest.  And  now  that  my 
travels  are  at  an  end,  that  I  am  at  length  arrived  in  a 
land  of  peace  and  liberty,  let  us  for  a  while  repose. 

I  shall  shortly  take  up  my  pen  again  to  give  such 
answer  as  I  can  to  that  serious  question,  "  the  true 
causes  of  the  wretchedness  and  troubles  in  Ireland  ;" 
but  not  without  the  disquieting  apprehension,  that  those 
troubles  and  that  wretchedness  may  be  revived,  even 
whilst  my  pen  runs  on.     The  view  I  shall  take  of  this 
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mournful  subject  shall  be  rapid,  for  the  time  I  have  to 
bestow  upon  it  is  short.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  but 
the  outlines  and  principal  results.  If  they  should 
awaken  your  soul  to  sympathy,  and  stimulate  your 
curiosity  to  further  inquiry,  they  will  have  answered  a 
good  end.  If  they  can  reclaim  you  or  any  good  man 
from  delusion,  on  a  subject  at  this  juncture  infinitely 
important,  and  eminently  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 
If  I  should  once  prevail  so  far,  I  shall  then  earnestly 
recommend  to  your  perusal  the  work  of  Mr.  Plowden, 
which,  however  undigested,  and,  perhaps,  faulty  in 
point  of  induction,  is  yet,  considering  the  short  time  in 
which  it  was  compiled,  and  the  many  disadvantages 
of  writing  such  a  history,  an  honourable  monument  to 
the  industry  and  integrity  of  its  author. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

Causes  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland — A  brief  review  of  Irish 

history. 

In  what  manner  to  treat  this  subject,  how  to  wade 
through  oceans  of  iniquity  and  bloodshed ;  how  to 
relate  the  long  uninterrupted  calamities  of  the  most 
oppressed  of  nations ;  if  there  be  any  way  of  passing 
over  this  without  sinking  the  mind  into  the  gloom  of 
tragedy,  let  us  seek  it,  for  my  heart  has  already  bled 
enough.  Let  us  rather  travel  lightly  over  the  vantage 
grounds  of  this  history  than  descend  into  the  dismal 
vale  of  death. 

Perhaps,  if  the  feelings  of  generous  indignation 
could  be  so  far  subdued,  the  most  beneficial  moral 
that  could  be  extracted  from  the  Anglo-Irish  tyranny 
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would  be  its  absurdity.  There  are  men  of  ambition 
so  depraved  who  would  rejoice  to  be  called  wicked,  if 
with  that  they  could  appear  what  the  corruptions  of 
the  world,  and  the  servility  of  historians  have  de- 
nominated great.  But  these  same  men  would  never 
have  courage  to  consummate  their  crimes,  were  they 
taught  that  these  crimes  would  render  them  contempti- 
ble, and  still  more  ridiculous.  Let  us,  then,  I  pray 
you,  take  that  view  which  may  be  most  useful,  and 
will  be  least  dispiriting.  Give  me  your  hand ;  let 
us  call  this  an  historical  ramble,  let  us  avoid  all 
tedious  method  and  detail,  and  if  there  be  few  flowers 
let  us  cull  the  fruit. 


Irish  antiquity  * — An  historical  ramble. 

I  often  wonder  why  men  set  so  much  value  upon 
ancestry.  For  as  all  moralists  agree  that  fraud  and 
violence  prevail  in  this  life  over  gentleness  and  virtue, 
so  to  say  that  we  had  great  ancestors,  is  too  often  the 
same  as  to  say  that  we  descend  from  great  knaves. 
However,  if  it  be  a  boast,  the  Irish,  like  other  nations, 

*  As  the  author  rests  the  vindication  of  his  motives  for 
joining  with  the  United  Irishmen  on  his  views  of  Irish  history, 
it  is  but  fair  to  give  his  sketch  of  that  unfortunate  country's 
calamitous  annals  ;  the  more  especially  as  the  facts  of  its 
niisgovernment,  though  sufficiently  notorious,  are  denied  fre- 
quently by  some  of  the  Irish  factions  with  a  hardihood  of 
assertion,  that  denying  the  existence  of  the  sun  would  scarcely 
parallel.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  editor  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  pledge  himself  for  (he  perfect  accuracy  and  still 
less  for  the  completeness  of  Mr.  Sampson's  sketch;  it  is  not 
true  that  there  was  always  a  clear  case  of  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government,  and  of  right  on  the  part  of  its  Irish 
subjects  ;  the  conduct  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  various 
struggles  between  the  partisans  of  the  ascendency  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  often  displayed  circumstances  of 
wanton  provocation,  as  unnecessary  as  ihey  were  unwise,  and 
afforded  grounds  of  suspicion  not  wholly  imaginary. 
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have  their  origin  in  the  clouds.  I  respect  the  researches 
of  antiquarians,  because  they  open  interesting  prospects 
of  human  things,  enlarge  our  narrow  views,  and  |are 
auxiliaries  to  philosophy  and  truth.  But  as  to  any 
view  of  civil  polity,  or  any  right  one  nation  has  to 
usurp  upon  another,  because  it  is  more  ancient,  they 
are  absurd.  Indeed,  the  antiquity  claimed  by  the 
Indians,  and  other  nations  of  the  East,  are  good  argu- 
ments to  silence  all  who  can  make  no  pretensions 
beyond  the  creation.  Therefore,  our  business  is  to 
skip  at  once  over  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and 
begin  where  profit  begins. 

One  historian  has  made  of  Ireland,  the  Ogyges,  the 
Ultima  Thule,  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  more,^which 
I  have  forgotten  ;  I  have  only  my  frail  memory  to 
consult. 

Of  the  origin  of  the    Milesian   race,  and  the   Irish 
Language. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  important  office  of  tracing 
the  descent  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  I  will,  as  the  his- 
torian's titles  m.ay  reflect  upon  his  works,  proffer  my 
own  more  modest  claims  of  ancestry. 

It  is  some  years  since  one  of  my  uncles  delivered  to 
the  dowager  lady  Moira,  a  pedigree  authenticated  by 
the  herald's  office,  wherein  our  line  was  traced  through 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  How  much  higher  it  went  I  do 
not  remember,  but  as  that  ancestor  may  stand  well 
with  Jew  or  Gentile,  i  am  not  too  proud  to  abide  by 
him,  if  you  think  it  dignity  sufficient  to  qualify  me 
to  be  the  herald  of  the  Irish  kings. 

For  the  same  good  reason  that  we  skipped  over  the 
creation,  and  jumped  across  the  deluge,  we  will,  with 
your  leave,  pass  by  the  Parthalonians,  Nemedes,  Bel- 
gians, Dannonians,  Galenians,  and  Davans,  all  Asiatic 
Scythians,  as  they  say,  who  arrived  at  different  times; 
when,  I  will  not  declare;  nor,  indeed,  if  I  would, 
could  I. 
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Blessed  be  the  time  when  the  bards  got  leave  to 
sing  their  histories,  and  accompany  them  with  their 
harps,  the  music  helped  the  story  ;  for,  as  Figaro  says, 
"  What  is  not  good  enough  to  be  said  will  do  very 
well  to  sing."  If  I  could  play  this  over  with  my 
fiddle,  how  easy  would  it  be. 

But  we  that  undertake  to  be  historians  now-a-days, 
must  write  in  straight  prose  line,  and  keep  our  balance 
like  rope-dancers,  for  if  we  make  a  false  step,  there  are 
more  to  laugh  at  than  to  pity  us.  We  must,  therefore, 
steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  we  must  avoid, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  gross  and  indolent  ignorance 
which,  too  dull  and  too  lazy  to  examine  and  compare, 
finds  it  shorter  to  deny  and  contradict;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  avoid  that  more  amiable  folly  of  en- 
lightened credulity,  which  sins  through  the  too  passion- 
ate love  of  discovery  and  research. 

The  following  account  of  the  Milesian  race  is  pretty 
fully  substantiated.  Near  one  thousand  years  before 
Christ  three  sons  of  Milesius,  Heber,  Eremon,  and 
Ith,  came  with  a  colony  from  Gallicia  in  Spain,  into 
Ireland.  And  from  thence  were  descended  the  great 
monarchs  of  Ireland.  These  Milesians  were  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  their  ancestors  having  migrated  to 
Phoenicia ;  the  Phoenicians  having,  as  every  body 
knows,  founded  Carthage,  and  these  Carthaginians, 
having  gone  to  the  maritime  coast  of  Spain,  came  from 
thence  into  Ireland. 

Colonel  Valancy  has  proved  this  Carthaginian  origin 
in  a  variety  of  ways — two  of  them,  principally,  I  can 
call  to  mind.  First,  the  arms  and  armour  dug  up  in 
Ireland,  of  which  the  form  and  composition  are  evi- 
dently Carthaginian;  and,  secondly,  the  language, 
which  he  has  shown  to  be  the  same,  and  produced 
some  lines  of  Carthaginian  and  Irish  where  there  is  not 
the  variation  of  a  syllable ;  and  this  opinion  is  sanc- 
tioned by  Sir  Laurence  Parsons. 

Colonel  Valancy  also  shows  that  the  speech  of 
Ilanno,  the  Carthaginian,  in  the  play  of  Plautus,  en- 
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titled  Penidus,  is  Irish.  I  have  this  day  laid  my  hand 
by  chance  upon  the  second  volume  of  Plaiitns  Taub- 
mmini ;  and  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  that 
play,  I  find  it  asserted  *  that  Casaubonusf  affirmed  to 
Suetonius,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
derived  from  the  Syriac.  And  in  another  note  upon 
the  words  Ythaloiihn  IValonith,  (gods  and  god- 
desses,) they  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  Ethelijonim 
Vaholjonoth.  Snperos  Superasqiie.  (Deos  Deasqiie.) 
And  Joseph  Scaliger  in  his  epistle  to  Stephan.  Uber- 
tas,  says,  **  that|  this  Punic  dialect  of  Plautus  is  little 
different  from  pure  Hebrew."  And  it  is  asserted  on 
the  same  authorities,  that  §  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  falsely  denominated  Hebrew,  being  Syriac,  and  the 
opinion  of  Wilhel,  Postellus  agrees  with  that  of 
Scaliger. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  discovered  that  the  Shanscrite  is 
the  same  as  the  Persee,  or  ancient  Persian  ;  he  supposes 
all  those  oriental  dialects  to  be  of  one  language.  The 
Scots,  Scoti,  Scuyti — Skuthoi,  or  Scythians,  are  all  of 
the  same  origin.  The  Scotch  highlanders  can  at  this 
day  converse  with  the  Irish  without  any  difficulty,  and 
the  dispute  is  not  yet  settled  to  which  of  them  the 
poem  of  Ossian  is  due.  This  native  Irish,  which  is 
the  Gaedhlic  or  Scotic,  is  the  purest  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Celtic.||  The  Welsh  is  also  a  dialect  of  it. 
What  its  influence  was  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  is  proved  from  this,  that  Edward  the  first  was 

*  Notis. 

t  Psenorum  autem  idioma  Syriaco  tractura  docet  Casau- 
bonus  ad  Suet. 

X  Piautinae  Pcenoli  dialectus  parum  abest  a  puritate  Hebra- 
ism!. 

§  Lingua  quam  Hebraicam  vocamus  et  qua  utur.t'- 
biblia,  falso  eo  nomine  nobis  appellatur  cum  sit  Phoen. 

II  More  properly  Gaedhlic.     It  seems  an  error,  thoup  many, 
mon,  to  call  these  people  Cells.     The  Celts  were  a  ( ers  and 
people ;  these  had  nothing  in  common  with  them.Jvanced, 
language,  customs,  manners,  nor  physiognomv. 
T  2 
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obliged  to  destroy  the  Welsh  bards  by  throwing  them 
down  their  rocks  in  the  sea  before  he  could  subdue 
their  country. 

The  barbarity  of  the  English,  the  Danes,  and  Nor- 
mans, in  destroying  all  the  monuments  of  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Welsh  antiquity,  has  robbed  the  philosopher,  if  not 
the  divine,  of  many  a  precious  light.  At  all  events, 
this  wonderful  affinity  between  Irish,  Scythian,  Scotch, 
Carthagfinian,  Welsh,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Shan- 
scrite,  and  other  ancient  dialects,  is  a  strong  and  inter- 
esting proof  of  holy  writ,  as  it  goes  to  prove  that,  at 
one  time  there  was  an  universal  language.  But  the 
use  I  shall  make  of  it  is,  to  show  the  ignorant  and  pro- 
voking insults  which  the  English  have  heaped  upon 
the  Irish,  not  only  in  the  times  of  their  own  barbarity, 
but  since  letters  had  made  progress  among  them. 
When  queen  Elizabeth  founded  Trinity  College,  she 
would  have  had  an  Irish  professor,  but  lord  Burleigh 
dissuaded  her,  saying,  it  was  a  barbarous  language, 
and  repeated  illiJDerally  some  phrase  which  he  pre- 
tended was  Irish,  but  which  evidently  was  nonsense, 
and,  perhaps,  awkward  enough  in  his  mouth.  You 
may  remember  it  in  Hume's  History  of  England.  The 
English  of  it,  according  to  this  historian,  is  that  "  The 
■white  ox  eat  the  black  egg.'' 

Now,  upon  the  same  illiberal  scheme,  if  any  queen, 
for  instance,  queen  Dido,  who  spoke  good  Phoenician, 
wished  to  have  an  English  professor,  and  one  of  her 
favourites  was  to  pronounce  to  her,  even  in  the  court- 
liest manner,  "length,  breadth,  width,  strength,  thick- 
ness, thankfulness,"  and  so  forth,  would  it  not  shock 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  queen,  and  damn  the  professor  ? 
Yet  it  would   not  be  so  unfair  as  to  say    that   "  the 
white  ox  eat  the  black  egg." 
some  I'li^n  we  consider  that  the  Irish  vernacular  tongue 
the  vari)  be  traced  with  little  corruption  to  the  highest 
tioned  ]ity,  and  identified  with  holy  writ,  there  is  some- 

Coloicontemptibly  stupid  in  this  manner  of  treating 
Ilanno,  more  so,  when  we  consider  that  the  language  of 
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the  English,  although  long  spoken  by  one  of  the  first  and 
the  most  learned  nations  of  Europe,  to  the  polish  of 
which  Parnell,  Brook,  the  Sheridans,  Burke,  Gold- 
smith, Sterne,  Swift,  O'Leary,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Irishmen,  have  contributed  so  much,  cannot  yet  be 
reduced  to  any  rules  of  grammar,  or  spoken  or  written 
with  any  ordinary  perspicuity.  Look  into  an  act  of 
parliament  where  precision  is  necessary,  or  into  a  legal 
conveyance,  and  read  the  vvheresoevers  and  whenso- 
evers  that  abound,  the  he's,  the  she's,  and  the  ihey's, 
the  any  manner  of  person  or  persons,  thing  or  things, 
and  such  periphrases,  paraphrases,  and  amplifications, 
which  never  could  be  necessary  in  a  language  possess- 
ing either  concord  or  inflexion,  and  the  crude  origin  and 
construction  of  which,  taste,  learning,  or  genius  has 
not  been  able  to  reform.  Indeed,  some  of  the  very 
acts  of  parliament,  enacting  penalties  against  those 
that  spake  Irish,  or  dwelt  amongst  the  Irishry,  are 
such  a  queer  compound  of  Danish,  Norman,  hog-Latin, 
and  I  do  not  know  what,  as  to  be  the  most  biting 
satires  upon  the  Englishry,  and  those  that  spoke 
English.  For  we  must  acknowledge  that  whatever 
our  ancestors,  the  Irish,  v/ere  in  the  time  of  Strongbow, 
our  ancestors,  the  English  language  was  crude  and 
barbarous,  and  their  manners  unrefined.  You  recol- 
lect it  was  about  that  time  that  the  luxurious  Thomas 
a  Becket  was  impeached  for  strewing  his  floors  with 
green  rushes  and  other  such  eifeminacies ;  and  it  is 
an  authentic  fact  that  as  late  as  that,  our  ancestors,  the 
English,  sold  their  children  and  their  pregnant  wives 
to  our  ancestors,  the  Irish,  for  slaves.  The  market 
was  held  where  now  stands  the  great  city  of  Liverpool. 
Some  traces  of  wife-selling  still  exist  in  England. 

Ancient  civilization  of  the  Irish. 

The  proofs  of  ancient  civilization  in  Ireland  are  many, 
and  that  it  was  resorted  to  as  a  sanctuary  of  letters  and 
learning,  when  other  nations,  now  the  most  advanced, 
1  3 
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were  semi-barbarous.  Its  remote  situation  might  have 
favoured  it  in  this  respect,  by  protecting  it  from  the 
inroads  of  pirates  and  invaders.  At  the  council  of 
Constance,  the  English  ambassadors  were  only  admitted 
in  right  of  Ireland,  as  a  nation  of  higher  and  more 
ancient  rank ;  for  England  had  been  conquered,  they 
said,  by  the  Romans,  and  been  part  of  the  empire. 
King  Alfred,  according  to  venerable  Bede,  was  edu- 
cated in  Ireland;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Oswald, 
applied  to  Ireland  for  learned  men  to  teach  his  people 
Christianity.  Henrick  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  says  of  the  Irish,  "  Almost  the  whole 
nation,  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  resort  to  our 
coasts  with  a  numerous  train  of  philosophers."  And 
in  a  tapestry  at  Versailles,  representing  Charlemagne, 
amongst  the  kings  in  friendship  with  him,  there  was  a 
king  of  Ireland  with  his  harp.  There  is  a  harp  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said  to  be  as  old  as  Brian 
Boirohme,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  anno  1014. 
This  harp  and  their  ancient  music  are  very  curious  and 
indisputable  proofs,  as  no  instrument  known  to  the 
ancient  nations  had  the  same  number  of  strings ;  nor 
was  the  counterpoint  or  harmony  known  to  them,  nor 
is  there  any  vestige  of  it  until  of  very  late  date  in  Italy 
or  Germany,  the  modern  schools  of  music. 

Gerald  Barry,  called  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  em- 
ployed by  Henry  II.  to  vilify  the  Irish,  could  not  resist 
the  charms  of  their  music,  and  endeavours  to  describe 
the  effect  of  a  treble  and  bass  in  a  way  that  proves  it 
was  new  to  him,  and  speaks  in  admiration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  in  their  music  was  sometimes 
transferred  to  the  lower  strings,  and  then,  after  many 
delightful  modulations,  arose  out  of  its  sweet  confusion, 
and  became  distinct  above.  I  have  not  the  book, 
otherwise  I  could  cite  the  passage.  King  James  also 
is  said  to  have  boasted  his  Irish  origin,  and  king  James 
had  the  pride  of  ancestry. 

The  great  epoch  of  Irish  civilization  appears  to  be 
the   reign    of  Ollam    Fodlha,    according   to    Keating, 
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about  950  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  It  was  he 
who  instituted  the  great  council  of  Fes  of  Teamor  or 
Tarah  consisting  of  Druids  and  other  learned  men, 
representatives  of  the  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great  prince  and  lawgiver;  and  in  the  magnificent 
accounts  of  that  assembly  are  the  first  traces  of  Irish 
history. 

But  the  fairest  proof  is  the  easy  receptioa  the  gospel 
met  with  in  the  fifth  century,  when  St.  Patrick,  a 
Skuthos  or  Scot,  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestin  to  preach 
Christianity.  So  much  did  that  mild  religion  coincide 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  that,  what  never  hap- 
pened in  any  other  country,  it  was  enforced  by  persua- 
sion alone,  and  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of 
blood.  And  five  years  after  St.  Patrick  opened  his 
mission,  so  hospitably  was  he  received,  that  he  was 
summoned  to  the  grand  council  at  Tarah,  as  we  should 
say  in  modern  phrase,  made  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  put  upon  a  committee  of  nine  to  reform  the  civil 
history,  and  make  it  useful  to  posterity. 

There  are  abundant  other  proofs,  but  they  are  too 
long.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that  whatever  their 
ancient  civilization  might  be,  there  are  too  good  proofs 
of  their  degeneracy  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  treat.  For  it  appears  that  the  people  were  in 
a  servile  state,  and  that  they  had  one  principal  king, 
four  or  five  inferior  ones,  and  in  all  sixty  who  had  so- 
vereign authority.  When  we  think  of  their  long  tor- 
ment under  one  king,  sixty  seems  an  intolerable  number. 

Character  of  the  Irish  from  English  historians. 

It  is  a  hard  law  upon  every  Irishman  who  would 
treat  of  his  own  country  affairs,  that  in  order  to  gain 
belief  he  must  say  only  what  an  Englishman  has 
said  before  him ;  that  is,  he  must  speak  with  the  tongue 
of  the  enemy.  A  simple  author,  speaking  of  one  of 
the  rebellions,  uses  this  pathetic  observation,  "  Every 
Englishman  who  fell  died  with  twenty  tongues  in  his 
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mouth.     But  when  the  Irishman  fell,  he  never  spake 
more." 

This  way  of  writing,  like  Lazarus  begging  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table,  is  not  to  my 
mind ;  yet  I  shall  adopt  it  rather  than  expose  myself 
to  be  set  down  for  an  enthusiast.  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia,  p.  680,  says  of  the  Irish,*  that  "  they  are 
courageous,  ingenious,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  persons,  of  wonderfully  fine  complexion,  and, 
owing  to  the  tlexibility  of  their  muscles,  of  great 
agility."  And  in  p.  789,  "  These  people  are  all  en- 
dowed with  vigour  of  body,  strong  and  lofty  minds, 
and  acute  genius.  They  are  warlike,  dauntless,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  amorous,  benevo- 
lently hospitable,  constant  in  love,  implacable  in 
hatred,  unsuspecting,  passionate  for  glory,  and  ardent 
in  all  their  pursuits." 

Finglass,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  says,  "  That  the  English  statutes, 
passed  in  Ireland,  are  not  observed  eight  days  after 
passing  them;  whereas  those  laws  and  statutes  made 
by  the  Irish  on  their  hills,  they  keep  firm  and  stable 
without  breaking  them  for  any  favour  or  reward." 

Sir  John  Davies,  who,  as  Mr.  Plowden  observes, 
had  still  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  Irish,  being 
the  first  justice  that  ventured  on  circuits  out  of  the 
English  pale,  says,  "  That  there  is  no  nation  under  the 
sun  that  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution 


*  *'  Bellicosi  sunt,  ingeniosl,  corporum  lineamentis  con- 
spicui,  mirifica  carnis  mollitie,  et  propter  musculorum  teneri- 
tudinem  agilitate  incredibili."  And  p.  789,  "  In  universum, 
gens  heec  corpora  valida  et  imprimis  agilis,  animo  forti  et  elate, 
ingenio  acri,  bellicosa,  vitec  prodiga,  laboris  frigoris  et  inediae 
patiens,  venerl  indulgens,  hospitibus  perbenigna,  amore  con- 
stans,  inimicitiis  implacabilis,  credulitate  levis,  glorisB  avida, 
contumeli'X  et  injurise  impatien?,  et  ut  inquit  ille  olini,  in 
omncs  actus  vehemcntissima." 
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thereof,  when  upon  a  just  cause  they  do  desire  it, 
although  it  be  against  themselves."  Now,  this  from 
an  English  enemy,  for  so  he  was,  at  the  end  of  a  bloody 
war  of  fifteen  years,  is  pretty  strong  testimony.  Yet 
this  same  author,  who  had  been  attorney-general  in 
Ireland,  in  James's  reign,  says,  that  the  multitude 
were  "  brayed  as  it  were  in  a  mortar."  And  it  was 
he  who  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  *'  the  maistering 
the  Irish  by  the  sword,  and  breaking  them  by  warre, 
in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  obedience  and  good 
seede."  Now,  what  could  be  the  use  of  brayins:  the 
multitude  in  a  mortar,  maistering  them  by  the  sword, 
or  breaking  them  by  warre,  if  they  were  so  contented 
with  equal  and  indifferent  justice,  even  when  it  was 
against  themselves  ?  Would  they  not  have  been  as 
capable  of  good  seede,  if  they  had  not  been  brayed  in 
the  mortar,  but  favoured  with  indifferent  justice  against 
themselves?  But  then  they  would  have  been  content! 
and  it  shall  be  my  business  to  show  you  that  that  never 
was  the  wish  of  the  English  adventurers  and  specu- 
lators, whose  policy  it  was  to  make  them  enemies,  or 
when  not  enemies,  rebels,  and  sometimes  both  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  however  absurdly  and  incon- 
gruously. And  since  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  this 
attorney-general,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  him  now 
to  this  purpose,  though  we  shall  have  occasion  pre- 
sently to  refer  to  him  again  for  another.  In  his  "  Dis- 
covery of  the  true  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  subdued,"  part  i.  he  says,  *'  During  the  time 
of  my  service  in  Ireland  (which  began  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty's  raigne)  I  have  visited  all  the  provinces 
of  that  kingdome,  in  sundry  journeys  and  circuits, 
wherein  I  have  observed  the  good  temperature  of  the 
ayre,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soyle,  the  pleasant  and 
commodious  seats  for  habitation,  the  safe  and  large 
ports  and  havens,  lying  open  for  trafficke  into  all 
west  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  long  inlets  of  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  so  many  great  lakes  and  fresh  ponds 
within  the  lands,  as  the  like  are  not  to  be  seene  in  any 
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part  of  Europe  ;  the  rich  fishings,  and  wilde  fowle  of  all 
kinds  ;  and,  lastly,  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people, 
endued  with  extraordinary  abilities  of  nature." 

Now,  in  this  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  these  fishing 
and  hunting  grounds,  and  "  these  commodious  seats 
for  habitations,"  lay  the  whole  mystery  why  the  "  mul- 
titude were  brayed  in  the  mortar,  maistered  by  the 
sword,  and  broken  by  warre,"  and  deprived  of  every 
benefit  of  justice,  save  her  sword  ;  for  of  that  attribute, 
justice  has  not  been  niggardly  towards  them,  Now, 
my  friend,  keep  these  "  commodious  seats  for  habita- 
tions" in  your  eye,  and  you  will  have  the  master-key 
of  the  history,  and  understand  the  whole. 

I  shall  just  subjoin  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  4  Inst.  349.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
been  informed  by  many  of  them  that  have  had  judicial 
places  there,  and  partly  of  mine  own  knowledge,  that 
there  is  no  nation  of  the  Christian  world  that  are 
greater  lovers  "of  justice  than  they  are,  which  virtue 
must  of  necessity  be  accompanied  with  many  others." 

So  much  for  the  country  and  character  of  the  Irish. 
Such  a  country,  and  such  a  people,  ought  to  constitute 
an  earthly  Paradise  ;  yet  has  it  been,  for  six  or  seven 
centuries,  the  preeminent  abode  of  misery.  Before 
we  enter  upon  the  unfortunate  epoch  of  English  inva- 
sion, and  all  the  curses  entailed  by  our  English  an- 
cestors upon  our  Irish  ancestors,  let  us  make  our- 
selves a  little  acquainted  with  our  English  ancestors, 
it  will  not  be  tedious.  There  is  little  in  any  author 
concerning  them  before  Csesar,  who,  in  his  history  de 
Bello  Gallico,  describes  them  thus : — After  excepting 
the  men  of  Kent,  whom  he  states  to  be  more  civilized, 
he  continues,*  *'  those  of  the  interior  sow  no  corn,  but 


■•*  Inter  eos  plerique  frumenta  nonserunt,  scd  lacte  et  came 
vivunt ;  peliibusque  sunt  vestiti.  Onines  vero  se  Britanni 
vitro  inficiunt,  quod  cseruleuin  efficit  colorem ;  atque  hoc 
horribiliore  sunt  in  pugna  adspectu  :  capiiloque  sunt  promisso  ; 
atque  omni  parte  corporis  rasa,  praeter  caput  et  labrum  supe- 
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live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  cover  themselves  with 
skins,  and  dye  themselves  with  woad,  which  gives 
them  a  sky-blue  colour,  {cerulenm  colorem,)  and 
makes  them  more  horrible  in  battle.  They  wear  their 
hair  about  their  ears,  and  shave  all  but  the  head  and 
the  upper  lip.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  take  their  wives 
in  common,  and  generally  brothers  go  with  brothers, 
and  children  with  their  parents ;  and  those  who  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  virgins  are  reputed  the  fathers 
of  the  children." 

Now,  what  do  you  say  to  our  sky-blue  ancestors, 
were  they  painted  for  war  or  not  ? 

And  may  not  this  be  the  reason  that  their  descendants, 
notwithstanding  their  mixture  with  Danes,  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  have  never  got  rid  of  this  blue  tinge, 
and  are  still  said  to  be  the  nation  of  the  blue  devils  ? 

Horace  represents  them  as  a  nation  of  aliens  or 
foreigners  in  the  universe,  and  calls  them  Penitus  toto 
disjunctos  orbe  Britannos.  If  this  was  not  true,  in 
fact,  when  Horace  wrote  it,  it  was  a  true  prophecy ; 
for  though  they  have  pretended  that  the  Irish  patriots 
would  be  received  in  no  country,  it  is  they  themselves 
who  are  now  in  that  predicament.  There  is  scarcely 
a  nation  with  whom  they  are  not  in  hostility  ;  not  even 
their  Antipodes,  the  Chinese.  But  it  is  time,  having 
brought  both  parties  into  court,  to  give  them  a  day, 
and  make  a  short  adjournment  of  the  cause. 

rlus.  Uxores  habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes ; 
et  maxime  fratres  cum  fratribus,  et  parentes  cum  liberis  :  sed 
si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  habentur  liberi,  a  quibus  plu- 
rimum  virgines  quseque  ductse  sunt. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

Historical  ramble  continued — First  visit  of  our  English  an- 
cestors to  our  Irish  ancestors — Beginning  of  the  dispute. 

The  first  visit  or  visitation  of  our  English  ancestors  to 
our  Irish  ancestors,  came  about  in  this  manner; 
O'llourke,  king  of  Breffiny,  went  upon  a  pilgrimage, 
better  he  had  staid  at  home;  for  Dermod  M'Murrogh, 
king  of  Leinster,  (Oh,  these  kings  !)  carried  off  his  wife 
in  his  absence;  and  this  was  about  the  year  1166,  as 
near  as  I  can  learn.  Roderick  O'Conner  was  master- 
king  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  poor  pilgrim  applied  to 
Roderick  for  his  protection.  The  adulterer  went  with 
his  story  to  king  Henry  the  second,  and  the  Planta- 
genet  king,  who  was  then  in  Aquitaine,  in  France, 
(God  knows  what  his  own  wife  was  about  then,)  took 
the  part  of  the  adulterer  against  the  pilgrim,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  pope.  And  the  pope,  (Adrian,)  who  was 
an  Englishman,  took  the  part  of  the  English  king 
and  the  adulterer,  against  the  Irish  king  and  the  pil- 
grim, and  so  the  dispute  begun.  The  English  pope, 
Adrian,  gave  a  Bull  to  the  English  king  Henry,  worse 
than  any  Irish  bull,  and  granted  him  "  all  Ireland," 
be  the  same  more  or  less,  in  consideration  of  natural 
love  and  affection,  the  pilgrim  and  the  pilgrim's  wife 
to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  And 
he  ordered  the  Irish  to  receive  this  English  king  ho- 
nourably, and  reverence  him  as  their  lord.  With  this 
Bull,  and  five  hundred  men  besides,  he  came  and 
formed,  with  a  little  opposition,  a  settlement,  which 
they  called  the  English  pale,  having  first  cantoned  out 
the  whole  island  to  ten  men,  and  so  began  that  dispute, 

"  Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying." 
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which  has  since  deluged  this  unfortunate  country  in 
blood  with  little  intermission,  for  near  seven  hundred 
years. 

How  the  Irish  reverenced  the  English  king,  and 
what  cause  they  had,  appears  from  a  remonstrance  to 
Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  as  follows : 

Extracts  from  the  Irish  remonstrance  to  Pope  John 
XXII. 

*'  It  is  extremely  painful  to  us,  that  the  viperous 
detractions  of  slanderous  Englishmen,  and  their  iniqui- 
tous suggestions  against  the  defenders  of  our  rights, 
should  exasperate  your  holiness  against  the  Irish  na- 
tion. But  alas,  you  know  us  only  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  our  enemies,  and  you  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  adopting  the  infamous  falsehoods  which  they  pro- 
pagate, without  hearing  anything  of  the  detestable 
cruelties  they  have  committed  against  our  ancestors, 
and  continue  to  commit  even  to  this  day  against  our- 
selves. Heaven  forbid  that  your  holiness  should  be 
thus  misguided  ;  and  it  is  to  protect  our  unfortunate 
people  from  such  a  calamity,  that  we  have  resolved 
here  to  givo  you  a  faithful  account  of  the  present  state 
of  our  kingdom,  if,  indeed,  a  kingdom  we  can  call  the 
melancholy  remains  of  a  nation,  that  so  long  groans 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of  England  and  of  their 
barons,  some  of  whom,  though  born  among  us,  con- 
tinue to  practise  the  same  rapine  and  cruelties  against 
us,  which  their  ancestors  did  against  ours  heretofore. 
We  shall  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  we  hope 
that  your  holiness  will  not  delay  to  inflict  condign 
punishment  on  the  authors  and  abettors  of  such  inhu- 
man calamities. 

"  Know,  then,  that  our  forefathers  came  from  Spain, 
and  our  chief  apostle  St.  Patrick,  sent  by  your  prede- 
cessor. Pope  Celestin,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  435,  did, 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  most  effectually 
teach  us  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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that  was  preached  to  them,  have,  in  number  sixty-one, 
without  any  mixture  of  foreign  blood,  reigned  in  Ire- 
land to  the  year  1170.  And  those  kings  were  not 
Englishmen,  nor  of  any  other  nation  but  our  own,  who 
with  pious  liberality  bestowed  ample  endowments  in 
!ands,  and  many  immunities  on  the  Irish  church,  though 
in  modern  times  our  churches  are  most  barbarously 
plundered  by  the  English,  by  whom  they  are  almost 
despoiled.  And  though  those  our  kings,  so  long  and 
so  strenuously  defended,  against  the  tyrants  and  kings 
of  diiferent  regions,  the  inheritance  given  by  God, 
preserving  their  innate  liberty  at  all  times  inviolate; 
yet,  Adrian  IV.  your  predecessor,  an  Englishman, 
more  even  by  affection  and  prejudice  than  by  birth, 
blinded  by  that  affection  and  the  false  suggestions  of 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  under  whom,  and,  perhaps, 
by  whom  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  murdered, 
gave  the  dominion  of  this  our  kingdom,  by  a  certain 
form  of  words,  to  that  same  Henry  II.  whom  he  ought 
rather  to  have  stript  of  his  own  on  account  of  the 
above  crime. 

"  Thus,  omitting  all  legal  and  judicial  order,  and, 
alas,  his  national  prejudices  and  predilections  blind- 
folding the  discernment  of  the  pontiff,  without  our 
being  guilty  of  any  crime,  without  any  rational  cause 
T»?hatsoever,  he  gave  us  up  to  be  mangled  to  pieces  by 
the  teeth  of  the  most  cruel  and  voracious  of  all  mon- 
sters. And  if  sometimes,  nearly  flayed  alive,  we  es- 
cape from  the  deadly  bite  of  these  treacherous 
and  greedy  wolves,  it  is  but  to  descend  into  the 
miserable  abysses  of  slavery,  and  to  drag  on  the  doleful 
remains  of  a  life  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  Ever 
since  those  English  appeared  first  upon  our  coasts  in 
virtue  of  the  above  surreptitious  donation,  they  entered 
our  territories  under  a  certain  specious  pretexi  of  piety 
-.nd  external  hypocritical  show  of  religion,  endeavour- 
ng,  in  the  mean  time,  by  every  artifice  malice  could 
iggest,  to  extirpate  us  root  and  branch;  and  without 
any  other  right  than  that  of  the  strongest,  they  have 
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SO  far  succeeded  by  base  and  fraudulent  cunning,  that 
they  have  forced  us  to  quit  our  fair  and  ample  habita- 
tions and  paternal  inheritances,  and  to  take  refuge, 
like  wild  beasts,  in  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the 
morasses  of  the  country;  nor  can  even  the  caverns  and 
dens  protect  us  against  their  insatiable  avarice.  They 
pursue  us  into  these  frightful  abodes,  endeavouring  to 
dispossess  us  of  the  wild  uncultivated  rocks,  and  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  property  of  every  place  on 
which  we  can  stamp  the  figure  of  our  feet  ;  and 
through  an  excess  of  the  most  profound  ignorance,  im- 
pudence, arrogance,  or  blind  insanity,  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, they  dare  to  assert  that  not  a  single  part  cf 
Ireland  is  ours,  but,  by  right,  entirely  their  own. 

"  Hence  the  implacable  animosities  and  exterminat- 
ing carnage,  which  are  perpetually  carried  on  between 
us ;  hence  our  continual  hostilities,  our  detestable 
treacheries,  our  bloody  reprisals,  our  numberless  mas- 
sacres, in  which,  since  their  invasion  to  this  day,  more 
than  50,000  men  have  perished  on  both  sides ;  not  to 
speak  of  those  who  died  by  famine,  despair,  the  rigours 
of  captivity,  nightly  marauding,  and  a  thousand  other 
disorders,  which  it  is  impossible  to  remedy,  on  account 
of  the  anarchy  in  which  we  live,  an  anarchy  which, 
alas,  is  tremendous  not  only  to  the  state,  but  also  to 
the  church  of  Ireland,  the  ministers  of  which  are  daily 
exposed,  not  only  to  the  loss  of  the  frail  and  transitory 
things  of  this  world,  but  also  to  the  loss  of  those  solid 
and  substantial  blessings,  which  are  eternal  and  im- 
mutable. 

"  Let  those  few  particulars  concerning  our  origin, 
and  the  deplorable  state  to  which  we  have  been  reduced 
by  the  above  donation  of  Adrian  IV.,  suffice  for  the 
present. 

*•  We  have  now  to  inform  your  holiness  that  Henry, 
king  of  England,  and  the  four  kings,  his  successors, 
have  violated  the  conditions  of  the  pontifical  bull,  by 
which  they  were  empowered  to  invade  this  kingdom ; 
for  the  said  Henry  promised,  as  appears  by  the  said 
u  2 
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bull,  to  extend  the  patrimony  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
to  pay  to  the  apostolical  see  annually  one  penny  for 
each  house ;  now  this  promise  both  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors abovementioned,  and  their  iniquitous  ministers, 
observed  not  at  all  with  regard  to  Ireland.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  entirely  and  intentionally  eluded 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  reverse. 

"  As  to  the  church  lands,  so  far  from  extending 
them  they  have  confined  them,  retrenched  them,  and 
invaded  them  on  all  sides,  insomuch  that  some  cathe- 
dral churches  have  been  by  open  force  notoriously 
plundered  of  half  their  possessions ;  nor  have  the  per- 
sons of  our  clergy  been  more  respected,  for  in  every 
part  of  the  country  we  find  bishops  and  prelates  cited, 
arrested,  and  imprisoned,  without  distinction,  and  they 
are  oppressed  with  such  servile  fear  by  those  frequent 
and  unparalleled  injuries,  that  they  have  not  even  the 
courage  to  represent  to  your  holiness  the  sufferings 
they  are  so  wantonly  condemned  to  undergo.  But 
since  they  are  so  cowardly  and  so  basely  silent  in  their 
own  cause,  they  deserve  not  that  we  should  say  a  syl- 
lable in  their  favour.  The  English  promised  also  to 
introduce  a  better  code  of  laws,  and  enforce  better 
morals  among  the  Irish  people ;  but  instead  of  this 
they  have  so  corrupted  our  morals,  that  the  holy  and 
dove-like  simplicity  of  our  nation  is,  on  account  of  the 
flagitious  example  of  those  reprobates,  changed  into 
the  malicious  cunning  of  the  serpent. 

•*  We  had  a  written  code  of  laws  according  to  which 
our  nation  was  governed  hitherto ;  they  have  deprived 
us  of  those  laws  and  of  every  law  except  one,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  wrest  from  us ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  us  they  have  established  other  iniquitous 
laws,  by  which  injustice  and  inhumanity  are  combined 
for  our  destruction,  some  of  which  we  here  insert  for 
your  inspection,  as  being  so  many  fundamental  rules 
of  English  jurisprudence  established  in  this  kingdom, 

"  Every  man,  not  an  Irishman,  can,  on  any  charge, 
however    frivolous,    prosecute   an    Irishman ;   but   on 
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Irishman,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  (the  prelates 
alone  excepted,)  can  prosecute  for  any  offence  whatso- 
ever, because  he  is  an  Irishman.  It"  any  Englishman 
should,  as  they  often  do,  treacherously  and  perfidiously 
murder  an  Irishman,  be  he  ever  so  noble  or  so  inno- 
cent, whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  secular  or  regular, 
even  though  he  should  be  a  prelate,  no  satisfaction  can 
be  obtained  from  an  English  court  of  justice ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  worthy  the  murdered  man  was,  and 
the  more  respected  by  his  own  countrymen,  the  more 
the  murderer  is  rewarded  and  honoured,  not  only  by 
the  English  rabble,  but  even  by  the  English  clergy  and 
bishops,  and  especially  by  those  whose  duty  it  is 
chiefly,  on  account  of  their  station  in  life,  to  correct 
such  abominable  malefactors.  Every  Irishwoman, 
whether  noble  or  ignoble,  who  marries  an  Englishman, 
is,  after  her  husband's  death,  deprived  of  the  third  of 
her  husband's  lands  and  possessions  on  account  of  her 
being  an  Irishwoman.  In  like  manner,  whenever  the 
English  can  violently  press  to  death  an  Irishman,  they 
will  by  no  means  permit  him  to  make  a  will  or  any 
disposal  whatsoever  of  his  affairs ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seize  violently  on  all  his  property,  deprive  the 
church  of  Us  rights,  and  by  force  reduce  to  a  servile 
condition  that  blood,  which  has  been  from  all  antiquity 
free. 

"  The  same  tribunal  of  the  English,  by  advice 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  some  English  bishops, 
among  whom  the  ignorant  and  ill-conducted  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  was  president,  has  made  in  the 
city  of  St.  Kenniers  (Kilkenny)  the  following  absurd 
and  informal  statute  : — that  no  religious  community  in 
the  English  pale  shall  receive  an  Irishman  as  novice, 
under  pain  of  being  treated  as  contumacious  con- 
temners of  the  kmg  of  England's  laws.  And  as  well 
before  as  after  this  law  was  enacted,  it  was  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  the  English  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, Monks,  Canons,  and  all  other, religious  orders 
of  the  English  nation,  who  showed  a  partiality  in  the 
u  3 
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choice  of  their  religious  subjects ;  the  more  odious,  in- 
asmuch as  those  monasteries  were  founded  by  Irish- 
men, from  which  Irishmen  are  so  basely  excluded  by 
Englishmen  in  modern  times.  Besides,  where  they 
ought  to  have  established  virtue  they  have  done 
exactly  the  contrary  ;  they  have  exterminated  our  native 
virtues,  and  established  the  most  abominable  vices  in 
their  stead. 

*•  For  the  English  who  inhabit  our  island,  and  call 
themselves  a  middle  nation,  (between  English  and 
Irish,)  are  so  different  in  their  morals  from  the  English 
of  England  and  of  all  other  nations,  that  they  can 
with  the  greatest  propriety  be  styled  a  nation — not  of 
middling,  but  of  extreme  perfidiousness ;  for  it  is  of 
old  that  they  follow  the  abominable  and  nefarious 
custom,  which  is  acquiring  more  inveteracy  every  day 
from  habit,  namely,  when  they  invite  a  nobleman  of 
our  nation  to  dine  with  them,  they,  either  in  the  midst 
of  the  entertainment,  or  in  the  unguarded  hour  of 
sleep,  spill  the  blood  of  our  unsuspecting  countrymen, 
terminate  their  detestable  feast  with  murder,  and  sell 
the  heads  of  their  guests  to  the  enemy.  Just  as  Peter 
Brumichehame,  who  is   since   called  the   treacherous 

baron,  did  with  Mauritius  de  S ,  his  fellow-sponsor, 

and  the  said  Mauritius's  brother,  Calnacus,  men  much 
esteemed  for  their  talents  and  their  honour  among  us. 
He  invited  them  to  an  entertainment  on  a  feast-day  of 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  on  that  day,  the  instant  they  stood 
up  from  the  table,  he  cruelly  massacred  them,  with 
twenty-four  of  their  followers,  and  sold  their  heads  at 
a  dear  price  to  their  enemies ;  and  when  he  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  king  of  England,  the  present  king's 
father,  no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  such  a 
nefarious  and  treacherous  offender.  In  like  manner 
lord  Thomas  Clare,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  brother, 
invited  to  his  house  the  most  illustrious  Brien  Roe 
O'Brien  of  Thomond,  his  sponsor 

"  All  hope  of  peace  between  us  is  therefore  com- 
pletely destroyed  ;  for  such  is  their  pride,  such  their 
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excessive  lust  of  dominion,  and  such  our  ardent  ambi- 
tion to  shake  off  this  insupportable  yoke,  and  recover  the 
inheritance  which  they  have  so  unjustly  usurped  ;  that, 
as  there  never  was,  so  there  never  will  be,  any  sincere 
coalition  between  them  and  us ;  nor  is  it  possible  there 
should  in  this  life,  for  we  entertain  a  certain  natural 
enmity  against  each  other,  flowing  from  mutual  ma- 
lignity, descending  by  inheritance  from  father  to  son, 
and  spreading  from  generation  to  generation. 

*'  Let  no  person  wonder  then,  if  we  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve our  lives  and  defend  our  liberties  as  well  as  we 
can,  against  those  cruel  tyrants,  usurpers  of  our  just 
properties,  and  murderers  of  our  persons;  so  far  from 
thinking  it  unlawful,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  meritorious 
act,  nor  can  we  be  accused  of  perjury  or  rebellion, 
since  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  did  at  any  time  bind 
ourselves  by  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  fathers  or 
to  them,  and  therefore  without  the  least  remorse  of 
conscience,  while  breath  remains,  we  will  attack  them 
in  defence  of  our  just  rights,  and  never  lay  down  our 
arms  until  we  force  them  to  desist.  Besides,  we  are 
fully  satisfied  to  prove  in  a  judicial  manner,  before 
twelve  or  more  bishops,  the  facts  which  we  have  stated, 
and  the  grievances  which  we  have  complained  of.  Not 
like  the  English,  who,  in  time  of  prosperity,  contemn 
all  legal  or'dinances,  and  if  they  enjoyed  prosperity  at 
present,  would  not  recur  to  Rome,  as  they  do  now, 
but  would  crush,  with  their  overbearing  and  tyrannical 
haughtiness,  all  the  surrounding  nations,  despising 
every  law  human  and  divine. 

"Therefore,  on  account  of  all  those  injuries  and  a 
thousand  others,  which  human  wit  cannot  easily  com- 
prehend, and  on  account  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
their  wicked  ministers,  who,  instead  of  governing  us, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do,  with  justice  and  moderation, 
have  wickedly  endeavoured  to  exterminate  us  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  shake  off  entirely  their 
detestable  yoke  and  recover  our  native  liberties,  which 
we  lost  by  their  means,  we  are  forced  to  carry  on  an 
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exterminating  war,  choosing,  in  defence  of  our  lives 
and  liberties,  rather  to  rise  like  men  and  expose  our 
persons  oravely  to  all  the  dangers  of  war,  than  any 
longer  to  bear  like  women  their  atrocious  and  detest- 
able injuries;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  our  interest  the 
more  speedily  and  consistently,  we  invite  the  gallant 
Edward  Bruce,  to  whom,  being  descended  from  our 
most  noble  ancestors,  we  transfer,  as  we  justly  may, 
our  own  right  of  royal  dominion,  unanimously  declaring 
him  our  king  by  common  consent,  who,  in  our  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  is  as  just,  prudent, 
and  pious  as  he  is  powerful  and  courageous  ;  who 
will  do  justice  to  all  classes  of  people,  and  restore  to 
the  church  those  properties  of  which  it  has  been  so 
damnably  and  inhumanly  despoiled,  &c." 

Now  would  one  not  think  that  this  was  a  picture  of 
our  own  unhappy  times  ?  The  same  insults,  injuries, 
and  oppressions!  the  same  spirit  of  just  resentment! 
At  least,  at  this  time  it  was  not  popery,  for  the  Irish 
were  remonstrating  against  a  papal  abuse.  There 
were  no  reform  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  no  rebel  Wash- 
ington, no  levelling  Tom  Paine,  no  Mirabeau,  no 
French  principles,  no  duke  of  Richmond  for  universal 
suffrage,  no  parliamentary  opposition,  no  Catholic 
convention,  no  Defenders,  no  United  Irishmen,  no 
Tone,  no  O'Connor,  no  Emmet,  no  M'Nevin.  But 
there  were  peep-of-day-bays,  torturers,  plunderers,  cor- 
rupters, invaders,  traitors.  And  like  cause  like  effect. 
There  was  fruitful  soil,  fish,  and  wild  fowl,  and  commo- 
dious seats  for  habitations. 

I  now  pass  over  a  mass  of  atrocious  records,  and 
in  order  to  gain  some  belief  for  crimes  almost  incre- 
dible, I  will  call  once  more  to  my  aid  the  English 
attorney-general.  Those  who  will  not  believe  me, 
an  Irishman,  will  perhaps  respect  an  English  attorney- 
general. 

"  Hence  it  is,"  says  sir  John  Davies,  than  whose 
there  cannot  be  better  authority  upon  this  point,  ''that 
in  all  the  parliament  rolls  which  are  extant  from  the 
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40th  year  of  Edward  HI.  when  the  statutes  of  Kil- 
kenny were  enacted,  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VHI. 
we  find  the  degenerate  and  disobedient  English  called 
rebels;  but  the  Irish,  which  were  not  in  the  king's 
peace,  are  called  enemies.  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  c.  1. 
10  and  1 1.  11  Hen.  IV.  c.  24.  10  Hen.  VI.  c.  1.  18. 
18  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.  5  Edw.  IV.  c.  6.  10  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  17.  All  these  statutes  speak  of  English  rebels  and 
Irish  enemies,  as  if  the  Irish  had  never  been  in  the 
condition  of  subjects,  but  always  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  were  indeed  in  a  worse  case  than 
aliens  of  any  foreign  realm  that  was  in  amity  with  the 
crown  of  England.  For,  by  divers  other  penal  laws, 
the  English  were  forbidden  to  marry,  to  foster,  to  make 
gossips  with  the  Irish,  or  to  have  any  trade  or  com- 
merce in  their  markets  and  fairs.  Nay,  there  was  a 
law  made  no  longer  since  than  the  28th  Hen.  VIH. 
that  the  English  should  not  marry  with  any  person  of 
Irish  blood,  though  he  had  got  a  charter  of  denization, 
unless  he  had  done  both  homage  and  fealty  to  the 
king  in  the  chancery,  and  were  also  bounden  by 
recognizance  in  sureties  to  continue  a  loyal  subject. 
Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  such  as  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  under  the  crown  of  England,  did 
intend  to  make  a  perpetual  separation  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Irish." 

One  thing  appears  from  all  the  old  laws  and  tyran- 
nies,— that  the  Irish  knew  how  to  live,  and  the  English 
were   glad   to   learn   from   them ;    that   their  women 
were  pretty  and  endearing,  and  the  English  were  glad 
to  marry  them ;  and  they  were  happier  with  the  Irish 
manners  than  their  own.     No  laws,  however  atrocious, 
could  ever  hinder  them  from  loving  these   engaging 
-jshwomen,  nor  adopting  the  jovial  manners  of  the 
all.     They  paid  dear  for  it ;  they   were  confiscated 
da}eir  turn,  and  nicknamed  degenerate.     And  now, 
or'i  there  was  little  more  to  take  from  the  Irish,  they 
fa'Upon  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  distinguished  between 
owlish  by  birth  and  English  by  blood,  and  so  opened 
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a  new  road  to  commodious  habitations.  Two  other 
nick-names  were  added,  *'  Irish-English"  and  "  Eng- 
lish-Irish." But  this  was  a  little  more  complex,  and 
required  more  law :  for  the  crimes  of  the  mere  Irish 
were  easy  of  proof  and  hard  of  defence,  viz.  that  they 
were  born  in  their  own  country  and  spoke  their  own 
language.  And  even  the  pope's  bull  was  ea:  abiindantia. 
This  right  of  the  English  to  massacre  the  Irish  was 
not  half  so  good  as  that  of  the  Mohawks,  if  there  be 
any  Mohawks  at  this  day,  would  be  to  scalp  the  New 
Yorkers,  because  the  New  Yorkers  could  not  speak 
Mohawk;  provided  always  that  the  Mohawks  had  a 
bull  from  the  pope,  and  tomahawks  enough.  For  the 
Mohawks  might  say,  over  and  above,  that  we  in  New 
York  were  foreigners,  degenerate,  rebel  English ;  that 
we  spoke  English  ;  they  might  divide  us  into  English 
by  birth  and  English  by  blood ;  and  that  some  of  us 
were  mere  English  and  rebel  English,  and  that  we 
fostered  and  gossiped  with  the  English,  and  were 
more  English  than  the  English  themselves,  Ipsis  an- 
glicis  angllciores  J 

But  hear  the  attorney-general :  "  The  Irish  nation 
petitioned  to  be  naturalized."     This  was  the  Catholic 
question  in   abstract.      The  then   king,  Edward   III. 
"  satisfied  his  conscience  by  referring  to  his  Irish  coun- 
sellors."    And  the  Irish  counsellors  satisfied  the  king's 
conscience,   by  assuring   him  "  that  the  Irish    might 
not  be  naturalized  without   damage   or   prejudice   to 
themselves  or  to   the  crown."      So  the  commodious 
habitations  and  the  wild  fowl  were  still  good  game. 
A  simple  man,  like  you  or  me,  would   not  perhaps 
understand  why  a  man  might  not  be  naturalized  in  his 
own  country    "  without  prejudice  to    himself."      Bu' 
these  counsellors  were  the  "  lives  and  fortunes  men", 
that  day,  and  knew  their  own  reasons.   "  The  trutby- 
says  sir  John,  "  these  great  English  lords  did,  to  th 
termost  of  their  power,  cross  and  withstand  the  em  se 
chisement  of  the  Irish,  for  the  causes  before  express  it 

Again  he  says,  "  As  long  as  they  were  out  of  e 
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protection  of  the  law,  so  as  every  Englishman  might 
oppress,  spoile,  and  kill  them  without  controulement, 
how  was  it  possible  they  should  be  otherwise  than  out- 
laws and  enemies  to  the  king  of  England  ?  When 
they  might  not  converse  or  commerce  with  any  civill 
men,  nor  enter  into  any  towne  or  city  without  perill 
of  their  lives,  whither  should  they  flie  but  into  the 
woods  and  mountaines,  and  there  live  in  a  wilde  and 
barbarous  manner  ?"  Here  was  the  origin  of  "  wilde 
Irishmen,"  that  fine  topic  of  jest  to  the  ignorant  and 
the  witling.  "  In  a  word,"  adds  our  author,  "  if  the 
English  would  neither  in  peace  govern  them  by  the 
law,  nor  in  warre  roote  them  out  by  the  sword,  must 
they  not  needs  be  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns  in 
their  sides  to  the  worlde's  end?"  And  in  another 
place  he  says,  "  The  Irish  were  generally  reputed 
aliens  to  the  crown  of  England,  so  that  it  was  no 
felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irishman  in  time  of  peace." 

By  the  4th  chapter  of  the  statutes  made  at  Trim, 
25  Hen.  VI.  (A.  D.  1447)  it  was  enacted,  "  that  if 
any  were  found  with  their  upper  lips  unshaven  by  the 
space  of  a  fortnight,  it  might  be  lawful  for  any  man  to 
take  them  and  their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and  to 
ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies."  A  hard  penalty  upon 
mustachios ! 

By  the  28th  Hen.  VI.  c.  3.  (A.  D.  1450,)  it  was  also 
made  lawful  "  for  every  liegeman  of  the  king  to  dispose 
of  them  without  judge  or  jury,"  You  may  recollect 
how  the  English  disposed  of  that  poor  kinja^  himself 
without  judge  or  jury;  and  rewards  were  put  upon 
their  heads  at  the  suggestion  of  the  resentment  of  any 
private  individual. 

By  a  statute  of  the  50th  Edward  IV.  c.  2.  (A.  D. 
1465,)  it  was  enacted,  **  that  it  should  be  lawful  to 
all  manner  of  men  that  found  any  thieves  robbing,  by 
day  or  by  night,  or  going  to  rob  or  steal,  in  or  out,  going 
or  "coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name  and 
fame  in  their  company  In  English  apparel,  upon  any 
of  the  liege  people  of  the  king,  to  take  and  kill  those 
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and  cut  off  their  heads,  without  any  impeachment  of 
our  sovereign  lord  and  king,  &c."  Now  that  this  was 
expressly  saying  that  any  Englishman  might  kill  any 
Irishman,  whether  going  or  coming,  in  or  out,  is  evi- 
dent, because  the  clause  of  exemption  is  too  absurd  to 
have  any  meaning  ;  for  no  man  would  go  to  rob  with 
a  man  of  good  name  and  fame  in  English  apparel  in 
his  company.  And  this  necessary  escort  of  a  man  in 
English  apparel  resembles  the  customs  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartars,  and  the  plundering  hordes  of  Arabia, 
whom  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  hire  to  protect  him 
from  other  robbers  of  the  same  tribe.  But  hear  the 
rest !  It  was  made  lawful  to  cut  off  their  heads,  (a 
humane  process,)  "  and  of  any  head  so  cut  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  that  the  cutter  of  the  said  head,  and 
his  ayders  there  to  him,  cause  the  said  head,  so  cut, 
to  be  brought  to  the  portreeve  of  the  town  of  Trim, 
and  the  portreeve  put  it  on  a  stake  or  spear,  upon  the 
castle  of  Trim,  and  that  the  said  portreeve  should  give 
him  his  writing,  under  the  seal  of  the  said  town,  testi- 
fying the  bringing  of  the  head  to  him.  And  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  bringer  of  the  said  head  and 
his  ayders  to  the  same,  to  destraine  and  levy  with  their 
own  hands."  (Summary  again.)  "  Of  every  man 
having  one  plough-land  in  the  barony  where  the  thief 
was  to  be  taken,  two  pence  ;  half  a  plough-land,  one 
penny;  and  every  man  having  a  house  and  goods  to 
the  value  of  forty  shillings,  one  penny;  and  of  every 
other  cottier,  having  house  and  smoke,  one  halfpenny." 
Here  was  good  encouragement  to  murder  and  robbery  ! 
And  yet  God  hath  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  What  indignation  must 
these  Irish  have  felt,  whose  laws,  milder  even  than  the 
benignant  'institutions  of  the  country  where  I  write, 
punished  no  crime  with  death.  Oh  barbarous  English- 
men !  I  blush  for  my  bloody  ancestors  ! 

By  the  40th  Edward  III.  (A.  D.  1366,)  alliance  by 
marriage,  nurture  of  infants,  and  gossipred  with  the 
Irish,  are  enacted  into  high  treason.     And  if  any  man 
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of  English  race  should  use  an  Irish  name,  Irish  lan- 
guage, or  Irish  apparel,  or  any  other  guise  or  fashion 
of  the  Irish,  if  he  had  lands  or  tenements,  the  same 
should  be  seized,  until  he  had  given  security  to  the 
chancery  to  conform  himself  in  all  points  to  the  Eng- 
lish manner  of  living.  Well  does  this  author  observe — 
*'  That  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  though  they  were  griev- 
ous, were  of  short  continuance ;  but  the  plague  of 
Ireland  lasted  four  hundred  years  together  1"  And 
speaking  of  another  oppression,  the  Coygue  and  livery, 
now  exercised  under  the  name  of  free  quarters,  "  It 
produced,"  he  said,  **  two  notorious  effects :  first,  it 
made  the  land  waste ;  for,  when  the  husbandman  had 
laboured  all  the  year,  the  soldier  in  one  night  did  con- 
sume the  fruits  of  all  his  labour.  And  hereupon,  of 
necessity,  came  depopulation,  banishment,  and  extir- 
pation of  the  better  sort  of  subjects.  Lastly,  this  op- 
pression did,  of  necessitie,  make  the  Irish  a  crafty 
people ;  for  such  as  are  oppressed  and  live  in  slavery 
are  ever  put  to  their  shifts.  And  though  this  oppres- 
sion was  first  invented  in  hell,  yet  if  it  had  been  used 
and  practised  there,  as  it  has  been  in  Ireland,  it  would 
long  ago  have  destroyed  the  kingdome  of  Belzebub." 
And  Dr.  Leland  describes  the  free  quarters  of  that  day 
just  what  we  have  seen  them  in  ours.  "  Every 
inconsiderable  party,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  loy- 
alty, received  the  king's  commission  to  repel  the  ad- 
versary in  some  particular  district,  became  pestilent 
enemies  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  properties,  their 
lives,  the  chastity  of  their  families,  were  all  exposed  to 
barbarians,  who  sought  only  to  glut  their  brutal  pas- 
sions ;  and  by  their  horrible  excesses  purchased  the 
curse  of  God  and  man." 

Such  was  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  during  four 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  reformation  of  the  religion 
of  the  English.  And  yet  there  are  bigots  who  will 
impute  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Irish  to  their 
hatred  to  Protestants,  although  they  were  brayed  four 
hundred  years  in  the  mortar  before  there  was  a  Pro- 
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testant.  Whether  the  two  hundred  years  that  are  to 
come  gave  them  more  reason  to  rejoice,  we  shall  now 
consider. 


LETTER   XXXIV. 

Of  the  Reformation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  new  hardships  which  the 
Irish  were  now  to  endure,  it  is  good  to  take  a  short 
view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England.  We  shall 
hear  no  more  now  of  mere  Irish  and  degenerate  Eng- 
lish. For,  from  this  time,  their  persecutions  assume  a 
new  form,  and  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of  God. 
Inexplicable  paradox !  How  the  mildest  religion  ou 
the  earth  should  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  called  in 
aid  to  sanction  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  and  how 
men  have  dared,  in  profanely  invoking  it,  to  make 
laws  so  repugnant  to  it,  that  they  never  could  be 
obeyed  until  the  laws  of  God  were  broken.  I  can- 
not better  describe  the  state  of  religion  amongst  the 
English  than  by  a  short  history  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Henry  Fill. 

He  was  born  in  1491,  and  began  to  reign  in  1509. 
He  raised  his  ftivourites,  the  instruments  of  his  crimes, 
from  the  depth  of  obscurity  to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur, 
and  after  setting  them  up  as  tyrants,  put  them  to 
death  like  slaves.  He  was  preeminent  in  religion  ; 
first,    quarrellmg  with    Luther,   whose  doctrines    he 
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thought  too  republican,  he  became  defender  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith;  and  then,  quarrelling  with  the  pope,  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  murders,  he  was  twice  excom- 
municated. He  made  creeds  and  articles,  and  made 
it  treason  not  to  swear  to  them ;  he  made  others  quite 
opposed  to  them,  and  made  it  treason  not  to  swear  to 
them  ;  and  he  burned  his  opponents  with  slow  fire. 
He  burned  an  hysterical  girl,  the  maid  of  Kent,  for 
her  opinions.  He  disputed  with  a  foolish  schoolmaster 
on  the  real  presence,  and  burned  him  to  convince  him. 
He  beheaded  bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More  for 
not  swearing  that  his  own  children  were  bastards. 
He  robbed  the  churches,  and  gave  the  revenue  of  a 
convent  to  an  old  woman  for  a  pudding.  He  burned 
a  lovely  young  woman  (Anne  Ascue)  for  jabbering  of 
the  real  presence. 

He  was  in  love,  as  in  religion,  delicate  and  tender. 
He  first  married  his  sister-in-law,  and,  because  her  chil- 
dren died,  divorced  her,  married  her  maid  of  honour, 
and  made  parliament  and  clergy  declare  he  had  done 
well.  He  beheaded  the  maid  of  honour  for  letting  her 
handkerchief  fall  at  a  tilting,  and  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen  with  her  to  keep  her  company ;  he  threw  her 
body  into^an  old  arrow-case  and  buried  it  therein,  and 
the  very  next  day  married  a  third  wife,  and  his  par- 
liament and  his  clergy  made  it  treason  not  to  say  it 
was  well. 

He  next  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  bring  two 
princesses  of  Guise,  and  a  number  of  other  pretty 
French  ladies,  that  he  might  choose  a  fourth  wife 
among  them.  The  Frencii  king  was  too  gallant  to 
bring  ladies  to  market  like  geldings  ;  so  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  picture  of  a  Dutch  lady,  and  married  her 
without  seeing  her.  When  she  came,  he  found  she 
spoke  Dutch,  and  did  not  dance  well.  He  swore  she 
was  no  maid,  called  her  a  Flanders  mare,  and  turned 
her  loose ;  and  as  he  had  destroyed  cardinal  Wolsey, 
when  he  was  tired  of  his  former  wife,  so  he  beheaded 
Cromwell  when  he  was  surfeited  with  this  one. 
X  2 
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He  married  a  fifth  wife,  with  whom  he  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  had  forms  of  thanksgiving  composed 
by  his  bishops  and  read  in  the  churches,  and  then  con- 
demned her,  her  grandmother,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins — 
about  a  dozen  in  all — to  be  put  to  death.  Having 
done  all  this,  and  much  more,  he  died  of  a  rotten  leg, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  iiis  reign,  and  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  of  his  life,  a  royal  peep-ofday-boy,  and  a  very 
memorable  brute. 

Of  the  Popes  of  London. 

Now  when  we  consider  what  kind  of  person  this 
Henry  was,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Irish  were  not 
prepared  to  swear  that  he  was  the  elect  man  of  God, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  that  he  kept  the  keys  of 
heaven  ;  that  he  was  Christ's  vicegerent  upon  earth ; 
in  short,  that  he  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
which,  in  their  idea,  was  the  pope  ?  would  it  not  at 
least  have  required  time,  persuasion,  gentleness,  good 
offices,  and  great  benefits,  to  have  engaged  the  follow- 
ers of  the  benevolent  St.  Patrick  to  quit  his  opinions 
for  the  extravagant  absurdities  of  this  beast  ?  Alas ! 
instead  of  persuasion  it  was  new  cruelties ;  and  the 
persecutions  that  had  exhausted  inhumanity,  seemed 
but  to  revive  under  the  more  frightful  auspices  of 
perverted  religion  !  Yet  the  interested  and  the  in- 
triguing, those  who  traffic  with  the  king's  conscience 
and  the  people's  misery,  aflfect  to  impute  all  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  Irish  to  religious  bigotry.  That  the 
same  war  was  carried  on  against  them  after  as  before 
the  Reformation  is  certain  ;  the  war-whoop  was  only 
changed.  And  the  arrows  that  were  prepared  for 
them  before,  were  only  dipped  anew  in  this  fresh  poi- 
son. The  Reformation  might  be  an  amelioration,  or 
it  might  not,  according  to  its  effects.  The  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit.  For  my  own  part,  I  care  as  little  for 
pope  Clement  as  for  pope  Henry,  for  pope  Pius  as  for 
pope  George,  if  persecution  be  all  the  benefit  they 
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bestow.  But  upon  this  new  topic  I  must  hold  my 
pen  short,  for  it  is  apt  to  run  away  with  me.  A  few 
instances,  out  of  many,  may  suffice  to  show  that  the 
Reformation,  however  good  in  its  principle,  brought 
nothing  to  the  Irish  but  new  afflictions.  This  is  the 
view  of  Irish  history  which  best  answers  to  your 
question  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  troubles  in 
Ireland. 

Henry  was  not  too  busy  disputing  with  schoolmas- 
ters, broiling  young  ladies,  and  murdering  his  wives, 
to  have  time  also  for  tormenting  the  Irish.  He  formed 
a  parliament  as  corrupt  and  servile  as  that  of  England, 
which,  like  it,  declared  his  first  marriage  void  and  the 
children  of  it  bastards ;  immediately  afier,  hearing 
of  the  murder  of  Anne  of  Boleyn,  repealed  that  law, 
declared  the  issue  of  Anne  bastards,  and  settled  the 
succession  upon  the  issue  of  lady  Jane,  with  a  power 
to  the   new  pope  of  disposing  of  the  Irish  by  will. 

But,  wicked  and  ruffian  as  Henry  was,  he  was  not 
blind ;  and,  after  many  violent  attempts,  he  found  it 
wise  to  soothe  and  flatter  the  Irish,  inviting  them  to 
his  court,  and  treating  their  chiefs  with  marked  dis- 
tinction ;  by  which  artifice  (for  the  Irish  are  too  easily 
won  by  kindness,  though  obstinate  against  oppression) 
he  was  followed  up  by  a  brigade  of  Irish  to  the  siege 
of  Boulogne,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
extraordinary  courage  and  activity. 

Edward  VI.  was  a  virtuous,  or  what  the  historians 
call  a  weak  prince ;  and  if  he  signed  any  instru- 
ments of  intolerance  or  cruelty,  it  was  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Queen  Mary  (the  bloody)  was  a  bigoted  Papist,  but 
Ireland  fared  all  alike;  and  the  "  commodious"  habita- 
tions produced  new  rebellions. 

Pope  Elizabeth  repealed  all  the  laws  of  her  sister, 
confiscated  the  commodious  habitations  without  mercy, 
sent  commissioners  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, and  passed  the  oath  of  supremacy,  of  which  this 
may  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  assent  to 
X  3 
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the  doctrine  that  the  kings  of  England  were  the  popes 
of  Ireland  ;  but  for  fear  that  should  not  be  effectual  in 
provoking  revolt,  they  were  forced,  under  pain  of  trea- 
son, forfeiture,  and  preBmunire  to  swear  to  it.  This 
was  not  the  pitch-cap-torture  for  the  head,  but  the  tor- 
ture for  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  It  was  esta- 
blishing God  Almighty  by  law  after  the  fancy  of  the 
wickedest  of  his  creatures.  When,  in  old  times,  it  was 
attempted  to  force  the  Roman  laws  upon  the  English, 
the  barons  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  have 
no  change  in  the  English  law."  Nolumus  leges  AngUcB 
mutari.  This  exclamation,  so  extolled,  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  humane  law  proposed  by  the  canonists  at 
the  parliament  of  Merton,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
rescue  from  innocent  disgrace  children  whose  parents 
married  after  their  birth.  But  the  stubborn  support  of 
ancient  institutions,  good  or  bad,  by  Englishmen,  is 
celebrated  with  unbounded  commendation  ;  whilst  if 
Irishmen  refuse  to  swear  against  their  conscience  and 
belief,  there  is  no  pain  nor  ignominy  too  extreme;  so 
hard  a  measure  is  that  dealt  at  all  times  to  them. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  pope  Elizabeth  that  the 
rebellion  of  the  great  chieftain,  O'Neil,  raged,  who 
was  so  treacherously  murdered  in  a  camp ;  and  the 
title  she  set  up  to  his  estate  is  quite  amusing.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  11  Eliz.  ch.  1.  in 
these  words  : 

"  And  first,  that  at  the  beginning,  and  before  the 
comming  of  Irishmen  into  the  sayd  land,  (Ireland,) 
they  were  dwelling  in  a  province  of  Spain,  called  Bis- 
can,  whereof  Bayon  was  a  member  and  the  chief 
citie ;  and  that  at  the  said  Irishmen's  comming  into 
Ireland,  one  king  Gurmonde,  son  to  the  noble  king 
Belan,  king  of  Great  Britaine,  which  is  called  England, 
was  lord  of  Bayon,  as  many  of  his  successours  were 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  first  conquerour  of 
this  realm,  and  therefore  the  Irishmen  should  be  the 
king  of  England  his  people,  and  Ireland  his  land. 
Another  title  is,  that  at  the  same  time  that  Irishmen 
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came  of  Biscay  as  exiled  persons  in  sixtie  ships,  they 
met  with  the  same  king  Gurmond  upon  the  sea,  at  the 
Yles  of  Oicades,  then  comming  from  Denmark,  with 
great  victory,  their  captaines,  called  Heberus  and  Her- 
mon,  went  to  this  king,  and  him  told  the  cause  of  their 
comming  out  of  Biscay,  and  him  prayed,  with  great 
instance,  that  he  would  graunt  unto  them,  that  they 
might  inhabit  some  land  in  the  West.  The  king  at 
last,  by  advice  of  his  counsel,  granted  to  them  Ireland 
to  inhabit,  and  assigned  unto  them  guides  for  the  sea, 
to  bring  them  thither."  Then  follow  nearly  twenty 
such  reasons,  equally  pleasant,  all  which  satisfied  the 
queen's  conscience  that  O'NeiFs  estate  belonged  of 
right  to  her. 

Need  any  man  want  a  title  to  another's  land,  if  he 
be  strong  enough  to  take  it?  Is  there  but  one  king 
Gurmond  ?  This  was  an  old  title  to  be  sure ;  but 
7iullum  tempns  occurrit  regi.  Kings  have  long  hands  ; 
and  pope  EHzabeth's  hands  were  longer  than  her  feet ; 
for  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon  many  a  commodious 
seat,  where  she  never  could  set  her  foot. 

This  title  of  king  Gurmond  was  turning  the  joke 
upon  the  three  sons  of  king  Milesius,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Skuthoi. 

I  suppose  king  Gurmond  gave  her  leave  to  plunder 
the  churches,  for  she  did  it  roundly ;  still  there  was 
no  forcing  the  mere  Irish  nor  the  degenerate  English  to 
quit  St.  Patrick  for  the  pope  of  London.  The  Roman 
pope  excommunicated  the  she  pope  and  Gurmonded 
all  her  lands  ;  but  she  cared  for  him  as  little  as  I  do 
for  her.  She  managed  so  well  by  her  deputies  in 
Ireland,  that  she  made  a  sufficient  number  of  rebel- 
lions, and  exterminated  so  many,  and  Gurmonded  so 
many  estates  of  O'Neil,  Mahons,  Geraldines,  and 
others,  that  she  had  now  more  commodious  habitations 
than  inhabitants,  and  began  what  was  called  the  plant- 
ing. She  planted  new  men  in  the  place  of  the  old 
ones,  living  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  sent  over  my 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English  ancestors  to  be  planted. 
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This  was  like  the  Dutch  farce  of  Adam  going  to  be 
created.  Some  of  us  throve  pretty  well,  and  some  of 
us  grew  old  before  we  grew  good.  As  the  plantations 
were  of  London  Papists,  the  Roman  Papists  were 
lopped  root  and  branch,  to  let  us  grow. 

However,  these  weedings  and  plantings  cost  this 
lady  so  much  money  and  trouble,  the  more  so,  as  they 
were  connected  with  the  disgrace  and  execution  of 
her  lover,  (Essex,)  that  she  is  said  to  have  died  of  it, 
and  there  let  her  rest. 

Pope  James  I. 

Next  comes  Pope  James  the  punster — the  knight  of 
the  marriage  ring,  and  the  champion  of  the  surplice. 
He  had  underhand  favoured  the  Irish  rebellions,  and 
courted  the  Catholic  powers  to  make  his  way  to  the 
English  throne.  The  Irish  Catholics  thought  it  a 
lucky  moment.  They  were  at  first  flattered  and 
cajoled,  and  began  to  say  their  prayers  in  their  own 
way ;  but  Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  showed  them  better, 
and  made  war  upon  them,  saying,  that  with  the  sword 
of  king  James  he  would  cut  to  pieces  the  charter  of 
king  John.  And  it  was  necessary,  upon  the  Stuart 
principle,  to  sacrifice  the  friend  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1605,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  that, 
*'  Whereas  his  majesty  was  informed  that  his  subjects 
of  Ireland  had  been  deceived  by  a  false  report  that 
his  majesty  was  disposed  to  allow  them  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  free  choice  of  a  religion,  contrary  to  that 
which  he  had  always  professed  himself;  by  which 
means  it  had  happened  that  many  of  his  subjects  of 
that  kingdom  had  determined  to  remain  firmly  in  that 
religion;  wherefore  he  declared  to  all  his  subjects  of 
Ireland,  that  he  would  not  admit  of  any  such  liberty 
of  conscience,  as  they  were  made  to  expect  by  that 
report."  And  thereupon  his  deputy  (Chichester) 
managed  so  well  in  provoking  rebellions,  that  the  es- 
tates of  the   earls  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel;  and  sir  i^ahir 
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O'Dogherty,  and  their  followers,  were  confiscated, 
comprising  almost  six  counties  ;  and  the  commodious 
seats  were  parcelled  out  amongst  my  ancestors,  who 
flocked  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  Presbyterians  were  planted,  who  since  became 
the  most  arch  rebels  of  us  all.  Chichester  was  re- 
warded with  all  the  estate  of  sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty 
and  the  territory  of  Innishowen.  The  whole  province 
of  Ulster  was  now  confiscated,  (511,456  Irish  acres,) 
and  some  London  traders  bought  a  great  tract,  and 
thereupon  built  the  city  of  Londonderry,  where  was 
born  that  degenerate  traitor  whose  memoirs  I  write, 
and  who,  but  for  the  building  of  that  city,  must  either 
never  have  been  born,  or  been  born  somewhere  else.* 

In  the  grants  to  us  foreigners  there  was  a  whimsical 
clause,  "  That  we  should  not  suffer  a  labourer  to  dwell 
upon  our  lands  that  would  not  take  the  oath  of  supre« 
macy."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  preceding  reign, 
had  40,000  acres  granted  him.  But  after  thirteen 
years'  imprisonment,  he  was,  in  this  pope's  reign,  be- 
headed. Chichester  was  the  first  that  organized 
Protestant  ascendency  men,  no  popery  men,  lives  and 
fortunes  men,  and  peep-of -day-boys^  since  called 
Orangemen.  The  Catholics  sent  deputies  to  lay  their 
griefs  before  the  king;  the  deputies  sent  deputies  after 
their  deputies,  and  had  them  imprisoned  by  his 
majesty  ;  in  whose  speech  to  the  lords  of  his  council, 
in  presence  of  the  Irish  agents  at  Whitehall,  the  21st 
of  September,  1613,  are  these  curious  passages  of  royal 
eloquence  and  taste. 

"  There  came  petitions  to  the  deputy  of  a  body 
without  a  head ;  a  headless  body  ;  you  would  be  afraid 
to  meet  such  a  body  in  the  streets ;  a  body  without  a 
head,  to  speak ;  nay,  half  a  body  ;  what  a  monster  was 
this,  a  very  bugbear.  Methinks,  you  that  would  have 
a  visible   body,  head  of  the  church   over   the  whole 

*  These  London  companies  are,  however,  it  must  be  owned, 
amongst  the  best  landlords  of  the  kingdom. 
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earth,  and  acknowledge  a  temporal  head  under  Christ, 
ye  may  likewise  acknowledge  my  viceroy  or  deputy  of 
Ireland." 

And  in  speaking  of  creating  new  peers  and  boroughs. 
*'  What  is  it  to  you,  whether  I  make  many  or  few 
boroughs?  My  council  may  consider  the  fitness  if  I 
require  it ;  but  if  I  made  forty  noblemen  and  four  hun- 
dred boroughs,  the  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  bet- 
ter cheer."  What  do  you  think  of  the  eloquence  of 
this  king? 

And  again,  "  You  that  are  of  a  contrary  religion 
must  not  look  to  be  the  lawmakers  ;  you  are  but  half 
subjects  and  should  have  but  half  privileges."  Whim- 
sical arrangement !  half  privileges  for  natives,  and 
whole  privileges  for  strangers. 

And  again,  "  There  is  a  double  cause  why  I  should 
be  careful  of  the  welfare  of  that  people ;  first  as  king 
of  England,  by  reason  of  the  long  possession  the 
crown  of  England  hath  had  of  that  land  ;  and  also  as 
king  of  Scotland,  for  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland  are 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland,  so  I  have  an  old 
title  as  king  of  Scotland." 

It  was  in  this  pope's  reign  that  the  commissioners 
were  sent  to  inquire  into  defective  titles.  Some  old 
Gurmond  claim  was  set  up  to  every  estate,  and  juries 
were  summoned  who,  if  they  refused  to  find  for  king 
Gurmond,  were  tried  themselves  and  condemned  in 
the  star-chamber.  In  short,  pope  James  was  so  active 
a  planter,  that  every  thing  was  done  to  clear  the  ground 
for  his  plantations. 

Charles  I, 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  understand  the  complicated 
miseries  of  this  wretched  monarch's  reign,  we  must 
take  a  short  view  of  the  political  and  religious  parties 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

In  England  was  the  king-pope  and  his  high-priest. 
Laud,  the    stickler   for   postures,   ceremonies,   meats, 
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copes,  and  vestments;  three  sects  of  Puritans,  political, 
disciplinal,  and  doctrinal;  Armenians,  a  nickname  for 
all  their  opposers,  the  parliament  and  the  army  puritans, 
the  royal  party  hierarchists,  and  many  other  sects  be- 
sides, agreeing  only  in  the  sour  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
aniichristian  hatred. 

In  Scotland,  the  covenanters  exceeding  all  others  in 
hatred  to  royalty  and  the  hierarchy,  and  by  that  bond  of 
hatred  united  with  the  puritans,  clamorous  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  for  themselves,  and  intolerant  to 
all  others. 

In  Ireland  was  no  spirit  of  innovation,  but  merely 
attachment  to  ancient  constitution  in  church  and 
state. 

Whatever  were  the  political  griefs  of  any  party, 
those  of  the  Irish  were  indisputable  ;  and  this  appears 
from  the  mere  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  celebrated 
rebellion  of  1641.  For  at  the  head  of  them  was  the 
noble  and  gallant  Roger  Moore ;  a  name,  but  that  he 
was  an  Irishman,  fit  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame,  whose  ancestors  possessed  the  dynasty  of  Leix, 
and  were,  by  queen  Mary,  dispossessed;  his  friend, 
the  son  of  the  great  Hugh  O'Neil,  whose  father  was 
dispossessed  of  Ulster,  M'Guire,  whose  father  was 
expelled  from  his  territory  of  Fermanagh,  M'Mahon, 
O'Reilly,  and  Byrne,  whose  family  had  been  so  treache- 
rously persecuted  by  sir  William  Parsons,  afterwards 
impeached  for  his  own  crimes ;  and  to  these  were  at- 
tached all  the  innocent  victims  who,  sharing  the  fate 
of  their  chiefs,  had  been  confiscated  in  mass. 

To  show  the  diflerence  between  the  moderation  of 
the  Irish  papists,  and  that  of  our  Scotch  and  English 
ancestors,  let  the  following  extract  from  Hume's  Eng- 
land suffice. 

•'  On  reading  of  the  new  liturgy  in  Edinburgh,  no 
sooner  had  the  dean,  arrayed  in  his  surplice,  opened 
the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meanest  sort,  most 
of  them  women,  clapping  their  hands,  cursing,  and 
crying  out,  a  pope !  a  pope !  Antichrist !  stone  him  ! 
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raised  such  a  tumult  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  service.  The  bishop  mounting  the  pulpit,  in 
order  to  appease  the  populace,  had  a  stool  thrown  at 
him ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates 
were  able,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  authority,  to 
expel  the  rabble  and  shut  the  doors  against  them. 
The  tumult,  however,  still  continued  without.  Stones 
were  thrown  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  when  the 
service  was  ended,  the  bishop,  going  home,  was  at- 
tacked and  narrowly  escaped  from  the  enraged  multi- 
tude. In  the  afternoon,  tiie  privy  seal,  because  he 
carried  the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was  so  pelted  with 
stones,  and  hooted  at  with  execrations,  and  pressed 
upon  by  the  eager  populace,  that  if  his  servants  with 
drawn  swords  had  not  kept  them  off,  the  bishop's  life 
had  been  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger." 

The  covenanters  besides  solicited  foreign  aid  from 
cardinal  Richelieu,  the  French  minister,  whilst  the 
Irish  remained  loyal  to  their  king. 

Now,  of  two  things,  one,  either  the  Scotch  were 
wrong  not  to  take  the  liturgy  as  it  was  sent  to  them 
by  their  king,  and  still  more  wrong  to  seek  foreign  aid 
from  a  French  cardinal  and  a  despotic  power,  however 
contrary  to  their  conscience  and  belief,  or  the  Irish 
were  right  not  tamely  to  surrender  both  their  con- 
science and  their  estates,  still  continuing  loyal  to  their 
king.  Yet,  strange  instance  of  human  bigotry  and  de- 
pravity, these  same  Scotch  would  allow  neither  quarter 
nor  mercy  to  the  Irish  ;  and  stranger  still,  Mr.  Hume, 
that  wise  and  philosophic  historian,  so  little  of  a  sec- 
tarian, that  he  is  accused  of  Deism,  has  surpassed  his 
own  eloquence  in  stigmatizing  the  Irish  for  their  re- 
sistance, and  has  thereby  deluded  and  misled  many 
an  innocent  and  unprejudiced  mind.  He  would  have 
rendered  a  greater  service  to  humanity  if,  at  least,  after 
exclaiming  against  the  cruelties  of  the  Irish,  he  had 
censured  their  iniquitous  plunderers,  the  authors  of 
their  misery  and  their  despair. 

With  respect  to  this  poor  king  he  paid  dearly  for 
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his  folly  and  ingratitude.  There  was  but  one  party  in 
the  world  true  to  him,  the  Irish  Catholics;  and  in  the 
true  principle  of  his  family  he  sacrificed  them  to  every 
one  that  hated  him,  to  those,  in  fact,  that  afterwards 
repaid  him  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

His  enemies  impeached  his  favourite  Strafford  with 
his  crimes  against  the  Irish,  not  from  justice  towards 
the  Irish,  whom  they  persecuted  still  more,  but  from 
hatred  to  him.  He  defended  Strafford,*  and  was 
obliged  to  sign  his  death  warrant.  He  then  sent  over 
Ormond,  a  traitor  to  himself,  and  whose  rancour 
against  the  Catholics  was  so  bitter,  that,  rather  than 
make  peace  with  them,  he  disobeyed  his  master's 
orders,  and  brought  his  head  to  the  block ;  for  had  not 
his  avarice  and  bigotry  inclined  him  to  keep  up  the 
war,  the  regicides  would  not  have  had  the  power  of 
executing  their  purpose.  Ormond  was  a  zealous 
bigot,  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  and  a  mercenary  trai- 
tor. He  first  obtained,  in  consideration  of  the  cessa- 
tion so  pressingly  ordered  by  the  king,  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  an  army  of  several  thousand  men  to  serve 
in  Scotland,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  pre- 
eminently ;  he  then  refused  to  lead  the  Catholics 
against  the  king's  enemies  in  Ireland,  and  for  a  stipu- 
lated price  of  five  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  two 
thousand  pounds  for  five  years  successively,  and  pay- 
ment of  his  enormous  debts,  surrendered  his  sword, 
the  castle,  and  the  king's  authority,  to  the  rebels,  and 
forged  a  letter  from  the  king  to  give  colour  to  his  per- 
fidy. No  man  was  more  instrumental  to  the  execution 
of  Charles,  or  more  perfidious,  or  more  atrocious  to 
the  Irish.  He  promised  quarter  to  the  garrison  of 
Tiraolin  for  their  gallant  defence,  and  butchered  them 
after  their  surrender,  in  cold  blood.  He  laid  waste 
whole  territories  without  compunction,  and  plundered 
without  remorse.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  unceasing  cruelties  of  this  more  than  of  the  other 
reigns.  But  I  cannot  help  citing  the  reasons  of  lord 
Castlehaven  for  joining  the  Catholic  confederates,  they 
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are  so  like  those  -which  I  have  given  for  my  own 
opinions.  *'  I  began  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  as  that  the  state  did  chiefly  consist  of  men 
of  mean  birth  and  quality,  that  most  of  them,  steered 
by  the  influence  and  power  of  those  that  were  agamst 
the  king,  that  they  had,  by  cruel  massacring,  hanging, 
and  torturing,  been  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children,  better  subjects  than 
themselves.  That  they,  by  all  their  actions,  showed 
that  they  looked  at  nothing  but  the  extirpation  of  the 
nation.  To  these  I  could  be  no  traitor.''  So  said  lord 
Castlehaven,  and  so  we  say  all. 

With  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  to  king 
Charles,  as  an  Irishman,  I  should  rather  seek  for  an 
excuse  for  its  absurdity,  than  proofs  of  its  truth,  unless 
they  believed  that  he  pitied  them ;  and  with  their  cha- 
racteristic generosity,  imputed  his  crimes  against  them 
to  his  necessities,  to  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
perfidy  of  his  ministers ;  there  is  no  other  excuse  for 
their  folly.  '•  To  love  those  that  persecute  you,"  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  shall  abet  the  murderers. 

His  cruelties  to  them  were  more  cutting,  because 
they  were  more  ungrateful  than  those  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  and  the  Tudors.  They  would  have  saved  him 
from  his  enemies,  and  he  sold  them  to  those  enemies. 
They  offered  him  money  for  justice,  to  suspend  the 
robberies,  under  the  searches  for  defective  titles,  to 
grant  them  toleration,  by  suspending  the  torture  of 
their  consciences  by  false  oaths  and  conformity  acts. 
He  took  their  money,  and  flagitiously  broke  his  word 
to  gratify  his  own  murderers.  But  that  he  was  not  so 
hardened  as  to  be  entirely  without  compunction,  ap- 
pears from  his  own  words  in  his  book,  entitled  "  Eikon 
Basilike,"  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  reign, 

"  And  certainly  it  is  thought,  by  many  wise  men, 
that  the  preposterous  rigour  and  unreasonable  severity 
which  some  men  carried  before  them  in  England,  was 
not  the  least  incentive  that  kindled  and  blew  up  those 
horrid  flames,  the  sparks  of  discontent,  which  wanted 
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not  predisposed  fuel  for  rebellion  in  Ireland,  where 
despair  being  added  to  their  former  discontents,  and 
the  fear  of  utter  extirpation  to  their  wonted  oppressions, 
it  was  easy  to  provoke  to  an  open  rebellion  a  people 
prone  enough  to  break  out  to  all  exorbitant  violence, 
both  by  some  principles  of  their  religion,  and  the 
natural  desires  of  liberty ;  both  to  exempt  themselves 
from  their  present  restraints,  and  to  prevent  those  after 
rigours  wherewith  they  saw  themselves  apparently 
threatened  by  the  covetous  zeal  and  uncharitable  fury 
of  some  men,  who  think  it  a  great  argument  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion,  to  endure  no  other  than  their 
own. 

*'  I  would  to  God  no  man  had  been  less  affected 
with  Ireland's  sad  estate  than  myself.  I  offered  to  go 
myself  in  person  upon  that  expedition;  but  some  men 
were  either  afraid  I  should  have  any  one  kingdom 
quieted,  or  loth  they  were  to  shoot  at  any  mark  less 
than  myself,  or  that  any  should  have  the  glory  of  my 
destruction  but  themselves.  Had  my  many  offers  been 
accepted,  I  am  confident  neither  the  ruin  would  have 
been  so  great,  nor  the  calamity  so  long,  nor  the  remedy 
so  desperate. 

"  But  some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful  modera- 
tion lukewarmness,  and  had  rather  be  cruel  than 
counted  cold,  and  is  not  seldom  more  greedy  to  kill 
the  bear  for  his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he  hath  done ; 
the  confiscation  of  men's  estates  being  more  beneficial 
than  the  charity  of  saving  their  lives  or  reforming  their 
errors.  And  I  believe  it  will  at  last  appear  that  they 
who  first  began  to  embroil  my  other  kingdoms,  are  in 
great  part  guilty,  if  not  of  the  first  letting  out,  yet  of 
the  not  timely  stopping  those  horrid  effusions  of  blood 
in  Ireland." 

Such  was  the  late  conviction  of  this  unfortunate 
martyr  to  the  cruel  rapacity  of  his  ministers.  An 
awful  lesson  ! 


Y  2 
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The  Lord  Protector. 

Never  was  this  title  of  protector  more  undeserved, 
at  least  in  Ireland.  His  hatred  to  the  Irish  was  three- 
fold. He  hated  them  from  bigotry,  because  they  did 
not  *'  seek  the  Lord."  He  hated  them  because  they 
were  loyal  to  that  king  whose  head  he  cut  off;  and  he 
hated  them  because  they  had  commodious  seats  for 
habitations.  He  invited  the  garrison  of  Drogheda  to 
surrender,  and  promised  quarter,  and  slaughtered  man, 
woman,  and  child.  He  did  the  same  at  Wexford.  He 
collected  all  the  native  Irish  who  remained,  and  trans- 
ported them  to  Connaught,  which  had  been  laid  waste 
and  depopulated.  According  to  Dalrymple,  (Mem. 
vol.  i.  p.  267.)  "  he  transported  40,000  Irish  from 
their  own  country  to  fill  all  the  armies  of  Europe  with 
complaints  of  his  cruelty,  and  admiration  of  their 
valour.  This,"  adds  Dalrymple,  **  was  the  first  foun- 
dation of  Irish  corps  in  foreign  armies."  To  recite  all 
his  crimes  would  be  endless. 

This  brings  us  to  the  restoration  of 

Charles  II, 

The  reign  of  Cromwell  was  a  reign  of  terror;  and 
Cromwell  was,  in  Ireland,  a  Robespierre.  But  to 
whom  or  to  what  can  we  compare  the  mean  ingratitude 
of  Charles?  Cicero  was  sacrificed  to  the  atrocious 
vengeance  of  Mark  Anthony,  an  eternal  blot  on  the 
character  of  the  divine  Augustus.  But  the  Irish  nation, 
who  had  suffered  the  extreme  of  misery  for  this  outcast 
race,  were  sacrificed  to  the  obsequious  passion  of  this 
wretch  for  the  murderers  of  his  father.  When  an  exile 
in  Holland  he  promised  every  thing  to  his  faithful 
Catholics,  and  confirmed  the  peace  made  with  them  by 
Ormond. 

When  he  came  to  Scotland  he  took  the  covenant, 
and  swore  that  he  would  have  no  enemies  but  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  covenant ;    that  he  did   detest  popery, 
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superstition,  and  idolatry,  together  with  prelacy,  re- 
solving not  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  allow  those  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  to  endeavour  the  extirpation 
thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  And  he  expressly 
pronounced  the  peace  lately  made  with  the  Irish  and 
confirmed  by  himself,  to  be  null  and  void,  adding, 
that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  and  un- 
lawfulness of  it,  and  of  his  allowing  them  (the  con- 
federates) the  liberty  of  the  papist  religion,  for  which 
he  did  from  his  heart  desire  to  be  deeply  humbled  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  for  having  sought  unto  such  unlawful 
help  for  restoring  him  to  his  throne. 

When  this  abject  being  was  restored  to  the  English 
throne  he  broke  his  covenant,  embraced  prelacy,  and 
became,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  king-pope  of 
London.  But  though  he  broke  his  Scotch  covenant, 
he  did  not  keep  his  Irish  covenant.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  sought  out  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Catholics  to  govern  them.  Broghiil,  the  turncoat, 
sir  Charles  Coote,  the  butcher,  and  the  bigoted  and 
rancorous  traitor,  Ormond — the  Castlereagh,  Carhamp- 
ton,  and  Clare  of  that  day.  The  first  act  was  a  procla- 
mation for  apprehending  and  prosecuting  all  Irish 
rebels,  and  commanding  that  soldiers  and  others,  who 
were  possessed  of  any  lands,  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  possessions.  Note,  these  Irish  rebels  were  the 
faithful  soldiers  who  fought  for  his  father  under  this 
same  Ormond,  and  the  adventurers  were  the  murderers 
of  his  father,  and  the  others  were  Ormond,  Broghiil,  and 
Coote.  How  well  these  traitors  profited  by  the  miseries 
they  created  appears  by  this,  that  Ormond  gained 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  royal  fortune  at  that 
day,  besides  places,  bribes,  and  emoluments.  Broghiil 
was  made  earl  of  Orrery,  and  Coote  earl  of  Montrath  ; 
the  two  latter  made  lords-justices,  and  Ormond  lord- 
lieutenant.  Such  v/as  this  witty  and  profligate  Charles, 
upon  whose  bed  his  friend  and  jester,  Rochester,  in- 
scribed in  his  lifetime  this  ludicrous  epitaph  :— 
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"  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relied  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  never  did  a  wise  one." 


James  II, 

Once  more  a  Romish  monarch.  The  Irish  rejoice, 
exult;  they  hope  for  mitigation  of  their  sore  oppres- 
sions; they  support  their  lawful  king,  who  certainly 
never  abdicated  the  crov/n  of  Ireland.  The  support  of 
him  against  a  Dutchman,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter, and  was  driving  him  from  his  throne,  was  judged 
to  be  rebellion,  and  for  the  generous  support  of  this 
Stuart  against  the  fanaticism  of  his  enemies,  the  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects,  and  his  own  unworthiness,  they 
lost  a  million  of  acres  of  their  fruitful  soil ;  and  my 
ancestors,  who  got  them,  were  called  the  Williamites. 

A  Dutch  pope. 

Of  the  heads  of  the  church,  or  popes  of  London, 
none  was  less  bigoted  than  this  one.  He  even-brought 
with  him  into  England  some  of  those  principles  of 
liberty,  which  afterwards  increased,  and  made  that 
little  island  prosper  as  it  has  done,  and  the  loss  of 
which  liberty,  with  other  crimes,  has  brought  it  to  its 
present  state  of  danger. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  English  celebrating  the 
glorious  memory  of  this  deliverer ;  to  deliver  them 
from  a  perfidious  and  tyrannical  race  of  kings,  was 
really  a  deliverance;  but  I  am  an  Irishman,  endea- 
vouring to  write  Irish  history  with  truth  and  brevity. 
I  therefore  give  you  his  health,  as  I  have  heard  it 
drunk  by  Irishmen. 

"  Here's  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  king 
William,  who  delivered  us  from  Popery,  (by  persecu- 
tion,) slavery,  (by  conquest,)  brass  money,  (by  empty 
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purses,)  and  wooden  shoes,  (by  bare  feet.)"  He  began 
his  reign  by  kicking  his  father-in-law  from  the  throne, 
and  finished  it  by  breaking  his  own  neck. 

Pope  Anne  of  London, 

The  last  of  the  Stuarts.  This  weak  woman  vacil- 
lated between  whigs  and  tories,  was  forced  into  the 
persecution  of  the  Irish  as  she  had  been  into  the  act  of 
attainder  of  her  brother,  and  the  proclaiming  a  reward 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  his  arrestation.  In  her 
reign  also  passed  the  laws  of  discovery,  and  those  for 
the  prevention  or  growth  of  popery,  the  most  monstrous 
that  had  yet  sullied  the  Irish  code;  and  still  more 
odious,  if  such  crimes  admitted  of  comparisons,  by 
being  a  direct  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
between  the  Irish  and  king  William. 

By  these  laws  the  Roman  Catholics  were  absolutely 
disarmed  ;  they  could  not  purchase  land ;  if  a  son, 
though  the  youngest,  abjured  the  Catholic  religion,  he 
inherited  the  whole  estate  of  his  family ;  and  if  he 
turned  discoverer  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he 
took  possession  of  his  fortune,  and  left  him  and  his 
family  beggars  or  dependents,  if  dependence  could  be 
upon  one  who  had  violated  the  principles  of  filial  duty. 

If  a  Catholic  had  a  horse  in  his  possession,  of  what- 
ever value,  a  Protestant  might  take  it  upon  paying  him 
five  pounds. 

If  the  rent  paid  by  any  Catholic  was  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  improved  value,  whoever  discovered 
or  turned  informer,  took  the  benefit  of  the  lease. 

Barbarous  restrictions  were  laid  on  education  at 
home,  and  penalties  on  obtaining  it  abroad,  and  the 
child,  in  whose  love  the  father  had  centred  the  hopes 
of  his  declining  years,  was  liable  to  be  snatched  from 
his  fond  arms  and  intrusted  to  a  Protestant  guardian, 
the  interested  enemy  of  his  religion  and  his  peace.  And 
this  temptation  was  not  only  held  out  to  adults,  but  to 
infants  incapable  of  choice  or  judgment,  whose  tender 
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years  have  no  dependence  but  in  a  parent's  care,  no 
protection  but  in  his  love. 

In  what  code,  christian  or  heathen,  can  we  find  a 
parallel  for  such  pollution  ?  Would  it  not,  in  any 
other  country,  be  an  apology  for  a  thousand  rebellions  ? 
and  would  it  not  stamp  the  nation  where  it  originated 
(unless  England  be  especially  dispensed  from  every 
obligation,  human  or  divine)  with  the  indelible  stain 
of  everlasting  infamy  ? 

In  all  countries  informers  are  odious,  and  instru- 
ments only  of  the  guilty  and  impure.  But  what  code 
ever  held  out  the  property  of  the  father  as  a  bribe  to 
the  treachery  of  the  son  ?  "  Honour  thy  father,"  is  the 
commandment  of  God ;  "  Rob  thy  father,''  that  of  a 
fiend.  Yet  has  this  law  raised  a  trophy  of  immortal 
honour  to  the  Irish  name ;  for  I  can  hear  of  no  one  in- 
stance where  an  Irish  son  has  been  found  so  base  as  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  these  monstrous  lawgivers,  by 
trampling  on  the  dictates  of  nature,  of  religion,  and  of 
honour. 

Another  instance  of  exquisite  depravity ;  the  wife 
was  also  bribed  to  turn  against  the  husband,  and  the 
principles  of  dissension  were  sown  in  the  marriage 
bed ;  and  lest  the  social  ties  and  endearing  affections 
of  the  heart  should  ever  operate  to  bring  about  in  Ire- 
land peace,  union,  and  forgiveness,  heavy  penalties 
were  inflicted  upon  what  was  grossly  termed  commit- 
ing  matrimony,  where  one  party  was  a  Catholic. 

Now  what  was  the  crime  of  the  Irishman  ?  To  rest 
satisfied  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  What  motive, 
except  terror,  had  he  to  embrace  the  new  religion  ? 
None.  He  knew  it  only  by  its  perversion,  he  could 
not  view  it  but  with  horror,  for  it  was  never  presented 
to  him  but  as  an  instrument  of  persecution  and  of 
spoliation.  This  is  a  strong  assertion  ;  I  will  support 
it  by  strong  proofs  of  history.  Let  us  take  a  short 
view  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland. 
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Of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland. 

"  At  the  Reformation,"  says  Spencer,  *♦  preachers 
were  sent  to  them  who  did  not  know  their  language. 
Besides,"  says  he,  "  the  inferior  clergy  in  those  days, 
who  had  the  immediate  cure  of  souls,  were  men  of  no 
parts  nor  erudition,  but  what  is  worse,  they  were  still 
as  immoral  as  thpy  were  illiterate."  And  in  another 
place  he  adds,  "  They  were  most  hcentious  and  dis- 
ordered ;  and  for  the  better  reformation  of  them  (the 
Irish  Catholics)  they  put  their  clergy,  whom  they 
reverenced,  to  death." 

By  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  cap.  2.  it  appears  they  were 
forced  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  litany  in  a 
barbarous  language,  (for  so  the  English  appeared  to 
them,)  and  which  they  did  not  understand;  and  to 
complete  the  absurdity,  a  remedy  was  provided,  that 
where  the  Irish  priest  did  not  know  Enghsh,  he  might 
speak  Latin. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  ordered  that  the 
bible  and  common-prayer-book  should  be  translated 
into  Irish  ;  upon  which  an  Irish  Protestant  bishop  said, 
laughing,  to  his  friend,  "  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time 
we  had  English  bibles  and  Irish  ministers  ;  but  now 
we  have  ministers  come  of  England,  and  Irish  bibles 
with  ihem." 

Might  not  the  Irishman  reply  to  this  mockery — 
"  Makest  thou  thy  shame  thy  pastime  T 

"  The  benefices  were  bestowed  upon  the  English 
and  Scotch,  not  one  of  them  having  three  words  of  the 
Irish  tongcue."* 

Their  first  care  was  to  dispossess  the  ancient  clergy 
of  their  benefices  ;  and  there  are  some  curious  accounts 
in  old  authors  of  the  successors  appointed  to  them. 

"  Bishop  Bonner,  when  he  was  in  the  Marshalsea, 
sent  a  letter  by  a  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  wherein 

•  Theatre  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  Religion,  p.  245. 
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he  merrily  related  how  these  bishops  had  ordained 
each  other  at  an  inn,  where  they  met  together.  Whilst 
others  laughed  at  this  new  method  of  consecrating 
bishops,  the  archbishop  shed  tears,  and  lamented  that 
such  ragged  companions  should  come  poor  out  of 
foreign  parts  to  succeed  the  old  clergy  in  rich  dean- 
eries, prebendaries,  and  canon  places,  who  had  such 
ill  luck  at  meeting  with  dishonest  wives,  as  an  ordi- 
nance was  put  out  by  the  queen  and  parliament,  that 
no  woman  should  for  a  wife  be  commended  to  any 
minister,  without  her  honesty  withal  could  be  suffi- 
ciently testified  unto  him."* 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  life  of  Bedel,  says,  "  that  the 
bribes  went  about  almost  barefaced,  and  the  exchange 
they  made  of  penance  for  money,  was  the  worst  of 
simony." 

In  the  Commons  Journals,  1640,  the  Protestant 
bishops  are  stated  *'  to  have  exacted  money  for  holy 
water,  for  anointing,  for  mortuary- muttons,  mary- 
gallons,  St.  Patrick-ridges,  soul-money,  and  the  like." 
And  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  humble  remon- 
strance, state,  "  that  the  money  taken  in  commutation 
of  penance  was  not  converted  to  pious  uses,  but  made 
a  private  profit." 

And  Wentworth,  who  suffered  for  his  own  crimes,! 
calls  them  "  an  unlearned  clergy,  who  have  not  so 
much  as  the  outward  form  of  churchmen  to  cover 
themselves  withal,  nor  their  persons  any  way  reve- 
renced." 

The  oaths  of  supremacy,  conformity,  and  uniformity 
were  the  instruments  used  by  the  new  clergy  to  dis- 
possess the  old.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  intemperate  enforcers  of  these  penal- 
ties ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  1606,  the  sufferers  seat  over 
sir  Patrick  Barnwell  to  complain  to  the  king  and 
council;  for  which  he  v/as  committed  to  the  Tower, 

*  Legacy  to  Prot. 

f  State  Letter,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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and  instructions  were  sent  over  to  the  lord  deputy  not 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  but  to  send  them  over  some 
answers  for  form's  sake.*  For  they  said  that  proceed- 
ings in  matters  of  religion  want  not  captious  eyes  in 
that  country. 

If  any  lenity  was  shown,  the  author  of  it  was  pu- 
nished. Lord  deputy  Falkland  was  for  that  reason  so 
clamoured  at  by  the  bishops  and  the  faction,  that  he 
was  dismissed  with  disgrace.f 

The  clergy  did  not  confine  themselves  to  ecclesiastical 
censures,  nor  the  operation  of  the  common  law. 
Hammond  TEstrange  relates,  that  "  the  lords  justices, 
finding  they  were  celebrating  mass  in  Coke's-street, 
sent  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  mayor,  sheriffs,  re- 
corder, and  a  file  of  musketeers  to  apprehend  them, 
which  they  did,  taking  away  the  crucifixes  and  para- 
ments  of  the  altar,  the  soldiers  hewing  down  the  images 
of  St.  Francis.  Fifteen  chapels  were  seized  to  the 
king's  use,  and  the  priests  so  persecuted,  that  two  of 
them  hanged  themselves  in  their  own  defence."  And 
this  was  at  the  time  when  the  English  historians  say, 
that  the  Catholics  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  religion.  ; 

The  ancient  laws  against  the  Irish  were  a  compound 
of  iniquity  and  absurdity,  marking  the  semi-barbarity 
of  their  authors.  By  the  temporary  constitutions  made 
in  Mugno  ParliamentOf  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  deputy  and  council  it  was  ordered,  that 
no  nobleman  should  have  more  than  twenty  cubits  or 
bandlets  of  linen  in  their  shirts,  horsemen  eighteen, 
footmen  sixteen,  garsons  twelve,  clowns  ten,  and  none 
of  their  shirts  shall  be  dyed  with  saffron  upon  pain  of 
twenty  shillings. 

Now,  however  provoking  to  a  nobleman  to  have  his 
shirt  cut  by  act  of  parliament,  yet  with  twenty  cubits 
he   might   have   an  ample  shirt  in  spite  of  the  ordi- 

*.  David,  Curios.  Hibeni.  vol.  i.  p.  489. 
f  Leland,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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nance ;  but,  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  the  time  that 
religion  was  called  in  aid  of  the  persecutions,  the  laws 
became  infinitely  more  refined,  more  subtle,  and  more 
diabolical ;  so  frightful  is  religion  when  profaned  to 
the  purposes  of  villainy. 

The  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  against  the  saffron- 
coloured  sleeves,  when  coupled  with  the  murders  and 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  peep  of-day- governynent  in  our 
times,  upon  those  who  wore  green,  shows  that  whatever 
colours  or  opinions  were  adopted  by  the  Irish,  they 
were  alike  to  be  persecuted.  As  they  had  wide  sleeves 
they  were  persecuted;  had  they  narrow  sleeves  they 
would  have  been  persecuted ;  saffron  was  persecuted, 
and  green  was  persecuted;  popery  was  persecuted; 
and,  had  they  turned  Protestants,  they  would  have 
been  persecuted,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  the  next  day, 
and  some  new  crime  invented  as  a  pretence  for  plun- 
dering them ;  for  we  can  hardly  give  the  English,  in 
queen  Anne's  time,  credit  for  so  much  stupidity  as  not 
to  perceive,  after  so  long  experience,  that  persecutions 
could  not  prevent  the  growth  of  popery  ;  for,  before 
their  time,  it  was  a  maxim  established  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  we  shall  just  observe,  that  the 
Catholics,  now  ground  into  dust,  deprived  of  education 
and  property,  and  every  means  of  acquiring  either, 
became  null  in  their  native  country.  Tiiey  had  no  part 
n  the  framing  or  execution  of  the  laws,  being  excluded 
rom  the  parliament  and  the  bench,  and  from  juries, 
and  from  the  bar.  Their  only  duty  was  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  penalties  inflicted  on  them,  and  be  spectators 
of  the  ludicrous,  though  interested,  quarrels  of  their 
oppressors.  When  any  question  under  the  penal  laws 
was  tried  against  them,  it  was  by  a  Protestant  judge, 
a  Protestant  jury ;  and  as  they  had  a  Protestant  pro- 
secutor, so  they  must  have  a  Protestant  advocate. 
What  justice  they  could  look  for.  Heaven  knows ; 
they  were  shut  out  from  all  corporations  and  offices, 
and  every  privilege  belonging  to  freemen.     If  a  Catholic 
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made  kettles  in  Bride-street,  a  Protestant,  who  envied 
him,  procured  a  corporation  by-law,  that  no  Catholic 
should  work  copper  in  Bride-street ;  if  they  petitioned 
they  were  kicked ;  in  short,  they  were  humbled  below 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  law  of  discovery,  which 
crowns  the  popery  code,  was  published  without  any 
pretence  of  existing  provocation  or  necessity,  and  if 
anything  were  wanting  to  stamp  its  complexion,  it  is 
the  auspices  under  which  it  passed.  The  royal  assent 
was  given  by  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  whose  character 
was  thus  sketched  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Swift  : 

*'  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  by  the  force  of  a  wonder- 
ful constitution,  had  passed  by  some  years  his  grand 
climacteric,  without  any  visible  effects  of  old  age, 
either  on  his  body  or  his  mind,  and  in  spite  of  a  con- 
tinual prostitution  to  those  vices  which  usually  wear 
out  both.  His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  young 
man  at  five-and-twenty  ;  whether  he  walks,  or  whistles, 
or  swears,  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits 
himself  in  each  beyond  a  templar  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing. He  goes  constantly  to  prayers  in  the  forms  of 
his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  or  blasphemy  at  the 
chapel  door.  He  is  a  presbyterian  in  politics,  and  an 
atheist  in  religion  :  he  had  imbibed  his  father's  princi- 
ples of  gov  ernment,  and  took  up  no  other  in  its  stead  ; 
excepting  that  circumstance,  he  is  a  firm  presbyterian. 
It  was  confidently  reported,  as  a  conceit  of  his,  that 
talking  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  bishops,  he  once  said, 

with  great  pleasure,  he  hoped  to  make  his  w e  a 

b -p. 

"  He  is  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  managing 
at  elections,  as  well  as  in  large  baits  of  pleasure,  for 
making  converts  of  young  men  of  quality,  upon  their 
first  appearance  ;  in  which  public  service  he  contracted 
such  large  debts,  that  the  ministry  in  England  were 
forced,  out  of  mere  justice,  to  leave  Ireland  at  Ifis 
mercy,  where  he  had  only  time  to  set  himself  right ; 
although  the  graver  heads  of  his  party  think  him  too 
profligate  andabandoned,  yet  they  dare  not  be  ashamed 
z 
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of  him,  for  he  is  very  useful  in  parliament,  being  a 
ready  speaker,  and  content  -to  employ  his  gift  upon 
such  occasions,  where  those  who  conceive  they  have 
any  remains  of  reputation  or  modesty,  are  ashamed  to 
appear. 

"  He  hath  sunk  his  fortune  by  endeavouring  to  ruin 
one  kingdom,  and  hath  raised  it  by  going  far  in  the 
ruin  of  another.  His  administration  of  Ireland  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  impeach  him,  at 
least  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  ;  yet  he  has 
gained  by  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  under 
two  years,  five-and-forty  thousand  pounds,  by  the 
most  favourable  computation,  half  in  the  regular  way 
and  half  in  the  prudential. 

"  He  is,"  says  he,  "  without  the  sense  of  shame  or 
glory,  as  some  men  are  without  the  sense  of  smelling, 
and,  therefore,  a  good  name  to  him  is  no  more  than  a 
precious  ointment  would  be  to  these." 

Mercy. 

Mercy  is  allied  to  religion;  where  the  latter  is,  the 
former  must  ever  be  ;  and  the  kings  of  England,  when 
they  swear  to  be  just,  swear  also  to  be  merciful.  Why 
did  their  counsellors,  so  careful  of  their  consciences, 
never  remind  them  of  that  coronation  oath?  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  found  them  ever  exciting  them  to 
unrelenting  cruelties,  because  they  found  their  profit 
in  these  cruelties ;  and,  indeed,  amongst  the  crimes 
committed  on  the  Irish  by  the  English,  none  seem 
more  odious  than  their  mercy. 

Morrison  (fol.  43)  says,  "  That  lord  Mountjoy  never 
received  any  to  mercy  but  such  as  had  drawn  blood 
upon  their  fellow-rebels ;  thus  M'Mahon  and  M'Art- 
moye  offered  to  submit,  but  neither  could  be  received 
without  the  other's  head,"     Was  that  religion  ? 

And  in  the  pardon  granted  to  Munster  by  sir 
George  Carew,  he  says  himself  that  priests  and  Romish 
clergy  were  excepted.     Was  that  Reformation  ? 
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When  sir  C.  Wilmot  took  Lixnaw's  castle,  he  spared 
the  priest's  life  only  to  get  Lixnaw's  child  delivered 
into  his  hands.     Was  that  Christian? 

The  English  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  all 
well-affected  Irish  to  an  interview  on  the  Rathmore,  at 
Molloughmarton,  and  promising  that  no  harm;  was 
intended  them,  and,  engaging  for  their  security,' they 
came  unsuspectingly,  were  surrounded  by  bodies  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  were  put  to  the  sword.  Was 
that  just? 

Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  went  over  to  London  on 
full  promise  of  a  pardon,  was  arrested  and  executed. 
Lord  deputy  Gray  had  orders  to  seize  five  of  his 
uncles ;  he  invited  them  to  a  banquet :  they  were  seated 
with  the  treacherous  appearance  of  hospitality,  but  im- 
mediately seized,  sent  prisoners  to  London,  and  exe- 
cuted.*    Was  that  good  faith  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth,  fearing,  as  she  said  herself,  that 
the  same  reproach  might  be'^made  to  her  as  to  Tiberius 
by  Bato :  "  It  is  you,  you,  who  have  committed  your 
flocks,  not  to  shepherds  but  wolves  l"  ordered  Deputy 
Mountjoy  to  grant  a  general  pardon  in  Munster, 

But  instead  of  that,  the  most  horrid  massacres  took 
place,  and,  in  order  thereto,  a  final  extermination  of 
the  people  was  attempted  by  burning  their  corn.  And 
Mr.  Morrison  says,  that  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  sir 
Richard  Morrison,  and  other  commanders,  witnessed  a 
most  horrid  spectacle  of  three  children  feeding  on  the 
flesh  of  their  dead  mother,  with  other  facts  even  more 
shocking.  And  the  deputy  and  council  informed  the 
lords  in  England,  by  letter,  that  they  were  credibly 
informed  that  in  the  space  of  three  months  there  had 
been  above  three  thousand  starved  in  Tyrone  alone  !f 

Morrison  also  says,  ''  That  no  spectacle  was  more 
common  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  especially  in 
wasted  countries,  than  to  see  multitudes  of  those  poor 

*   Leland,  vol.  ii,  p.  153. 

f   Com.  Journals,  vol.  i. 

/  2 
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people  dead,  with  their  mouths  all  coloured  green  by 
eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  could  rend 
above  ground."  It  would  appear  that  the  famine 
created  by  lord  Clive  and  the  English  in  India,  was 
nothing  so  terrible  as  this. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  English  historians  blind 
themselves  upon  these  subjects.  I  do  not  merely  speak 
of  writers,  such  as  sir  Richard  Musgrave,  whose  ab- 
surdities defeat  their  own  purpose.  The  Irish  owe 
some  obligation  to  the  government  that  pays  such  his- 
torians to  write  against  them.  But  it  is  incredible 
that  a  Scotch  historian,  liberal,  enlightened,  and  learned, 
such  as  Laing,  should  not  have  shaken  off  such  anti- 
quated prejudices  ;  and  that  he  should,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  accuses,  with  becoming  spirit,  the  cruel- 
ties and  massacres  committed  by  the  English  in  his 
own  country,  be  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  justifying 
the  same  crimes  when  committed  upon  the  Irish.  He 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  massacres  by  the  army  of 
O'Neil,  with  all  the  glowing  colours  of  a  poet,  and  yet 
has  neither  cited  time,  place,  nor  person.  He  has  con- 
tradicted the  most  circumstantial,  correct,  and  authen- 
tic Irish  historians,  upon  no  better  authority  than 
certain  manuscripts  in  Trinity  College,  of  all  other 
things  the  most  suspicious,  as  this  university  was  en- 
dowed with  the  very  confiscations  that  took  place. 
These  manuscripts  are  moreover  the  same  from  which 
Temple  derived  his  information,  when  he  says,  **  that 
hundreds  of  the  ghosts  of  Protestants  that  were  drowned 
by  the  rebels  at  Portnadown-bridge,  were  seen  in  the 
river,  bolt  upright,  and  were  heard  to  cry  out  for  re- 
venge on  these  rebels.  One  of  these  ghosts,"  says  he, 
"  was  seen  with  hands  lifted  up,  and  standing  from 
the  29lh  of  December  to  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
Lent/'  A  principal  deposition  was  by  Maxwell,  bishop 
of  Kilmore,  whose  credit  is  principally  relied  on  ;  he 
has  described  the  different  postures  and  gestures  of 
the  ghosts,  "  as  sometimes  having  been  seen  by  day 
and  night,  walking  upon  the  river,   sometimes  bran« 
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dishing  their  naked  swords,  sometimes  singing  psalms, 
and  at  other  times  shrieking  in  a  most  fearful  and 
hideous  manner."  He  adds,  "  that  he  never  so  much 
as  heard  any  man  doubt  the  truth  thereof."  But  he 
was  candid  enough  to  say,  "  he  obliged  no  man's  faith, 
in  regard  he  saw  them  not  with  his  own  eyes,  other- 
wise he  had  as  much  certainty  as  could  morally  be  re- 
quired of  such  matters."* 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  wound  up  the 
history  of  the  popery  code. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  (A.  D.  1723.)  heads  of  a 
bill  were  framed  for  explaining  and  amending  the  act 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  into  which  was  intro- 
duced a  clause  for  the  castration  of  all  the  Irish  priests, 
and  presented  on  the  15th  of  November,  1724,  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  by  the  commons  at  the  castle,  who 
most  earnestly  requested  his  grace  to  recommend  the 
same  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  his  majesty,  hum- 
bly hoping,  from  his  majesty's  goodness,  and  his 
grace's  zeal  for  his  service,  and  the  Protestant  interest 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  same  might  be  passed  into  a 
law. 

It  was  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  interposition 
of  cardinal  Fleury,  and  his  interest  with  Mr.  Walpole, 
that  this  bill,  which  was  transmitted  with  such  recom- 
mendation to  England,  was  there  thrown  out.  The 
duke  of  Grafton  (lord-lieutenant)  condoled  with  the 
Irish  parliament  upon  the  loss  of  their  favourite  bill, 
apologized  for  its  rejection  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  brought  forward  too  late  in  the  session,  and  recom- 
mended a  more  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against 
the  growing  evil. 

I  believe  you  will  be  now  convinced  that  the  history 
of  the  universe  contains  nothing  more  atrocious  than 
the  persecutions  of  the  Irish  by  the  English,  nothing 
more  repugnant  to  civilization,  nothing  more  base  or 

*  Borlase,  History    of   the  Irish   Rebellion,  Ap.   fob  3'J2. 
Surely  Mr.  Luiiig  is  too  wise  to  believe  in  ghosts. 
z  3 
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more  flagitious,  nothing  more  blasphemous  or  more 
profane,  bidding  a  bold  defiance  to  every  attribute  by 
which  the  Creator  has  distinguished  the  human  species 
from  the  ravening  beasts  of  prey. 

With  this  remark  I  shall  close  my  letter.  I  have 
snatched  from  repose  and  from  my  daily  occupations, 
the  hours  devoted  to  this  task.  The  night  is  nearly 
wasted,  the  historic  muse  begins  to  droop  her  wing, 
and  sleep  sits  heavy,  heavy  on  her  votary's  eye-lids. 
Good  night. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

Theobald  Wolf  Tone — Of  my  own  crimes — Of  the  crimes  oJ 
the  Irish  Rebels — Union  of  Ireland  with  England— Irishmen 
with  Irishmen. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people  being  now  annulled,  it 
can  be  of  little  importance  what  the  other  fifth  may  do. 
Still  more  absurd  do  their  actions  appear  when  we  see 
them  divided  into  religious  and  political  feuds,  scarcely 
less  rancorous  against  each  other  than  they  had  all  been 
against  the  ill-fated  Catholics. 

The  dissenters  in  their  zeal  to  proscribe  their  coun- 
trymen, had  gulped  down  the  sacramental  test  with 
the  bill  of  discovery,  and  found  themselves  dupes  of 
their  own  bigotry,  and  excluded  from  every  honourable 
privilege,  and  every  office  of  trust  or  emolument,  civil 
or  militar)'.  They  found  themselves  oppressed  with 
tithes  for  the  payment  of  the  Hierarchy  ;  and  obliged 
to  contribute  out  of  what  remained  for  the  support  of 
their  own  clergy  ;  they  clamoured,  they  remonstrated, 
they  resisted  in  vain ;  they  were  said  to  be  a  stift- 
necked  faction,  "  whom  no  king  could  govern,  nor  no 
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God  could  please."  It  was  said,  and  I  was  told  by  my 
nurse,  that  they  were  black  in  the  mouth;  they  were 
ridiculed  and  reviled,  and  would  probably  have  been 
Gurmonded,  but  that  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
Catholics  threw  a  kind  of  protection  over  them.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  state  all  the  arts  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  which  distinguished  these  latter  times. 
Whoever  wants  the  history  of  the  succeeding  reigns, 
will  find  it  in  the  nicknames  of  the  times,  Whig,  Tory, 
High  Church,  Low  Church,  Highflyer,  Leveller,  Octo- 
ber Club,  Church  and  State,  Protestant  Ascendancy, 
and  a  hundred  others,  insignificant  enough  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  ridiculous  and  mischievous  enough  to  be 
remembered.  The  parliament  was  a  market  where 
men  sold  themselves  and  their  country  to  servitude, 
and  the  commodities  by  which  this  slave-trade  was 
carried  on,  were  places,  pensions,  and  peerages  ;  the 
staple  was  the  people's  misery,  the  tactic  only  was 
changed.  To  confiscations  had  succeeded  taxes,  and  to 
violence  corruption ;  and  as  to  religion,  there  were, 
besides  the  great  politico-religious  sects,  so  many  sub- 
divisions, that  it  seemed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  witty 
author  of  Hudibras, 

''  As  if  religion  was  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended." 

However  commerce,  printing,  and  the  universal 
growth  of  reason  and  philosophy  had  opened  the  way 
to  nobler  ideas.  The  American  revolution  had  re- 
duced the  theories  of  the  great  philosophers  of  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  into  practice  ;  and  perse- 
cutors began  to  find  themselves  surprised  like  owls 
overtaken  by  the  day.  Something  I  might  say  of  the 
Irish  volunteers,  not  for  their  resistance  to  England, 
for  that  was  not  much;  but  for  this,  that  they  did  make 
some  honourable  ofTers  of  conciliation  to  their  Catholic 
brethren.  I  might  say  much  of  the  unrivalled  elo- 
quence of  so  many  Irish  orators,  but  that  there  was  in 
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every  one  of  them  something  short  of  the  true  patriot, 
something  tending  to  exclusion  or  party. 

At  length,  however,  a  young  man  appeared,  whose 
clear  and  comprehensive  mind  seized,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  range  of  this  wild  field  of  disorder  and  strife, 
developed  the  cause,  and  proposed  the  remedy  for  the 
maladies  of  his  long  suffering  country. 


Theobald  IVolfe  Tone* 

Was  born  June  20,  1763.  His  grandfather  was  a 
Protestant  freeholder  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  his 
father  a  coachmaker  in  Dublin.  His  infancy  gave 
promise  of  such  talents  that  the  cultivation-  of  his 
mind  was  considered  the  best  fortune  his  parents  could 
bestow. 

He  studied  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he 
was  early  and  eminently  distinguished  ;  in  the  His- 
torical Society  he  twice  carried  off  the  prize  of  oratory, 
once  that  of  history  ;  and  the  speech  he  delivered  from 
the  chair,  when  auditor,  was  deemed  the  most  finished 
on'the  records  of  the  society. 

During  his  attendance  on  the  inns  of  court  in 
London,  he  had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  state 
of  the  English  nation  with  that  of  his  own,  of  per- 
ceiving all  the  advantages  of  a  national,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  a  colonial  government,  and  there  imbibed 
that  principle  which  governed  him  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  to  which  his  life  was  at  length 
a  sacrifice. 

In  the  year  1  790,  on  his  return  from  the  Temple,  he 
wrote  his  first  pamphlet,  under  the  signature  of  an 
Irish  Whig,  where  he  thus  declared  his  principles: 
"  I  am  no  occasional  Whig,  I  am  no  constitutional 
Tory,  I  am  addicted  to  no  party  but  the  party  of 
the  nation." 

*  See  his  Autobiography,  No.  XIX.  of  this  series. 
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This  work  was  republished  by  the  Northern  Whig 
Club,  and  read  with  great  avidity,  and  the  writer  was 
called  upon  to  avow  himself,  which  he  did,  and  became 
a  member  of  that  body. 

He  was  complimented  also  by  the  whigs  of  Dublin. 
They  proposed  putting  him  in  parliament,  and  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby  employed  him  professionally  on  his 
election  and  petition. 

In  the  same  year  he  wrote  "  An  Inquiry  how  far 
Ireland  is  bound  to  support  England  in  the  approaching 
war,"  wherein  he  openly  broached  his  favourite  ques- 
tion of  separation;  and  in  1791,  the  "  Argument  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics,"  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  that  time  he  was  scarcely 
acquainted  wtth  any  one  Catholic,  so  great  was  the 
separation  which  barbarous  institutions  had  created 
between  men  of  the  same  nation,  formed  by  nature  to 
befriend  and  love  each  other. 

The  Catholics,  struck  with  admiration  at  this  noble 
and  disinterested  effort  of  a  stranger,  repaid  him  by 
the  best  compliment  in  their  power  to  bestow  ;  he  was 
invited  to  become  secretary  to  their  committee,  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  accepted. 

He  was  intrusted  to  draw  up  their  petition ;  a  mark 
of  liberal  distinction,  and  honourable  to  the  Catholic 
body,  as  there  were  not  wanting  amongst  themselves 
men  of  transcendent  talents;  and  he  accompanied  their 
delegates  when  they  presented  it  to  the  king. 

The  Catholic  convention  voted  him  their  thanks,  a 
gold  medal,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Being  so  honourably  identified  with  so  great  a  body 
of  his  countrymen,  his  next  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
bringing  about  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  the  North.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by 
the  enlightened  of  both  parties,  and  succeeded  to  the 
extent  of  his  wishes. 

The  favourite  project  of  the  dissenters  was  parlia- 
mentary reform,  that  of  the  Catholics,  naturally,  their 
own  emancipation.     He  rallied  them   both  upon  the 
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wicked  absurdity  of  their  past  dissensions,  upon  the 
happy  prospects  of  future  union,  showing  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise, 
was  the  best  security  for  parliamentary  reform,  and 
how  insignificant  all  reform  must  be  which  excluded 
four-fifths  of  a  nation. 

In  1795  he  again  accompanied  the  delegates  with 
their  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  recall  of  lord  Fitz- 
william;  and  when  he  resigned  his  oifice  of  secretary 
to  retire  to  America,  the  society  voted  him  their  thanks 
with  a  further  compliment  of  three  hundred  pounds  for 
services  which  they  said,  "no  consideration  could 
overrate,  nor  no  remuneration  overpay." 

The  remainder  of  his  political  life  cannot  be  better 
understood  than  by  reading  his  speech  to  the  court-mar- 
tial, met  to  pass  judgment  on  his  life.  At  the  time  he 
withdrew  from  Ireland,  I  was  but  little  concerned  in 
politics,  but  admired  him  for  the  brilliancy  and  great 
variety  of  his  conversation,  the  gay  and  social  cast  of  his 
disposition.  I  loved  him  more  because  I  thought  him 
an  honest  man,  and,  although  it  has  been  his  fate  to  suffer 
as  a  traitor,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  ;  and  after 
the  hideous  treasons  we  have  just  passed  in  review,  it 
is  grateful  to  find  one  treason  at  last  founded  upon 
principles  of  Christian  charity,  philosophy,  and  reason. 
Tone  was  the  founder  of  that  union  amongst  "  Irish- 
men of  every  religious  persuasion,"  first  adopted  in 
Belfast,  and  afterwards  throughout  the  kingdom,  and, 
in  opposition  to  which,  the  governing  faction  set  up 
the  principles  of  a  plundering  mob,  called  j)eep-of-day- 
boys,  since  called,  for  more  distinction,  orangemen, 
and  raised  to  such  a  preeminence  that  they  now  govern 
the  councils  in  England  and  the  conscience  of  the  king 
by  the  style  and  title  of  **no  popery."  But  when  upon 
the  altar  of  union  and  reconciliation  were  offered  up 
the  lives  of  the  most  virtuous  Irishmen  of  "  all  reli- 
gious persuasions,"  and  that  altar  was  cemented  with 
their  commingled  blood,  there  was  a  trophy  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Tone,  more  durable  than  brass  or 
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marble,  and  which  neither  terror,  corruption,  nor  time 
itself  can  shake.* 


Of  my  own  crimes. 

Hurried  as  I  am,  I  cannot  at  this  time  give  you  a 
history  of  the  late  rebellion.  The  progress  of  the 
United  Irishmen  you  will  find  in  the  pieces  of  Irish 
history,  given  by  those  who  had  better  means  of  know- 
ing it ;  for  I  was  long,  very  long,  in  taking  any  part, 
and  never  much  in  any  secret,  and  have  little  of  blame 
or  credit  in  it. 

Being  of  the  favoured  cast,  and  far  from  having  any 
personal  griefs,  the  road  to  advancement  on  the  con- 
trary veiy  open  to  me,  I  could  have  no  motive  but 
that  of  compassion  for  my  country,  I  never  was  in- 
clined to  political  contention,  and  it  required  strong 
conviction  to  move  me  to  sedition.  But  there  are 
moments  when  to  be  passive  is  to  be  criminal  ;  as 
when  we  see  a  murder  committed  before  our  eyes,  and 
do  not  stretch  our  hand.  The  griefs  of  Irishmen  are 
undeniable  ;  but  when  torture  and  every  other  enor- 
mity was  superadded  to  those  wrongs,  the  voice  of  a 
nation  and  the  laws  of  God  set  openly  at  defiance,  I 
asked  myself  by  what  tie  I  was  bound  to  submit ; 
for  I  had  not  sworn  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. 

You  ask  me  what  were  the  crimes  chiefly  imputed 
to  me  ?  I  will  answer  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  with  truth ;  some  writings  of  mine  first  gave  of- 
fence. In  1796  I  predicted,  in  a  pamphlet  called 
Advice  to  the   Rich,  the  union  with   England,  as   it 

*  So  true  it  is  that  no  religious  party  was  excluded  from 
this  Union,  that  the  Established  Church  furnished  the  greatest 
proportion  of  those  victims  with  whom  government  broke 
faith,  and  who  were  secluded  in  the  dungeons  of  Foit  George; 
and  of  twenty  that  were  there,  four  only  were  Catholics  ;  so 
little  was  this  rebellion  a  war  of  Popery. 
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afterwards  happened;  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  government  were  stimulating  the  nation  to  rebel- 
lion for  that  end.  I  was  also,  at  the  time  I  was 
arrested,  engaged  to  write  a  history  of  the  transactions 
of  the  day. 

I  have  lately  searched  through  all  the  reports,  reso- 
lutions, and  official  documents  of  the  times,  and  can 
find  mention  of  my  name  but  on  two  occasions.  The 
one,  when  it  was  a  question  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Grattan ;  but  at  that  time  Mr.  Grattan  was  in 
disgrace  with  his  present  friends,  and  was  acting  well. 
The  next  crime  was  having  received  seventy-five  gui- 
neas for  the  defence  of  United  Irishmen.  This  circum- 
stance deserves  a  word  or  two.  That  very  seventy-five 
guineas,  which  I  dearly  earned,  I  received  at  Down- 
patrick  in  1797.  Mr.  Curran  was  specially  retained 
for  the  same  defences.  We  were  but  two.  The 
judges,  for  more  despatch,  tried  the  prisoners  in  both 
the  civil  and  criminal  court :  and  lest  we  should  be 
insufficient  for  the  duty  we  had  undertaken,  I  gave  one 
half  of  my  fee  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  and  the  other  to  sergeant 
Ball,  to  engage  them  to  assist  us.  This  may  be  a 
crime  to  warrant  the  incarceration  of  an  Irishman  in 
his  own  country  ;  but  I  am  now  in  a  country  and 
member  of  a  bar,  by  whom  I  shall  not  be  worse  looked 
upon  for  having  done  an  act  of  charity. 

Such  are  the  answers  which  Irishmen  can  return  to 
the  virulent  malice  of  their  enemies.  When  any  of 
mine  shall  dare  to  accuse  me  of  any  other  crime,  I 
pledge  myself  to  give  as  full  an  answer.  And  this, 
besides,  I  dare  affirm,  that  although  now  an  exile, 
were  the  terror  for  one  day  suspended  in  my  country, 
and  the  voices  of  my  countrymen  freely  taken,  nine- 
tenths  would  vote  for  my  recall  with  honour  to  my 
native  land. 
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Of  the  Crimes  of  the  Irish  Rebels. 

To  say  that  the  rebels  never  committed  any  crimes 
would  be  deservedly  to  lose  my  credit  for  veracity.  I 
can  only  say  I  never  saw  them ;  but  I  saw  and  felt 
bitterly  those  committed  by  their  enemies.  And  I 
believe  there  was  no  crime  or  cruelty  which  they  could 
perpetrate,  for  which  they  had  not  ready  precedents 
in  the  Irish  statute  books,  the  records  of  their  history, 
and  the  memorable  examples  of  their  own  times.  They 
had  no  need  to  hold  a  parliament ;  it  w^as  but  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  English  for  Irish,  and  Protestant  for 
Catholic  ;  and  they  had  the  sanction  of  kings,  lords, 
and  commons  for  every  possible  enormity.  Would 
they  burn  the  castle  of  the  lord  ;  he  had  taught  them 
by  burning  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  Would  they 
murder  the  innocent ;  gracious  heaven !  how  many 
pointed  authorities  could  they  not  find  in  the  murder 
of  those  they  adored!  Would  they  torture;  they 
found  irons,  scourges,  pickets,  and  pitch-caps  amongst 
the  baggage  of  their  enemies.  Would  they  kidnap ; 
it  was  but  to  empty  the  dungeons  and  prison-ships,  let 
out  their  friends,  and  put  their  persecutors  in.  Would 
they  exact  of  men  to  change  their  religion  ;  it  was  but 
enforcing  the  acts  of  conformity  and  uniformity.  Was 
there  a  massacre  at  Scullabogue  ?  was  there  none,  after 
promise  of  quarter,  and  therefore  more  infamous,  at 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare?  Would  they  put  their 
enemies  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  had  not 
their  enemies  already  put  them  out  of  the  king's 
peace?  Would  they  disarm  them;  had  they  not  the 
gunpowder  bill?  Would  they  deny  them  the  right 
of  petitioning  for  mercy;  had  they  not  the  conven- 
tion bill?  Would  they  depopulate  a  province;  had 
.  they  not  the  example  of  Carhampton  ?  Would  they 
.make  men  "tamer  than  gelt  cats;"  had  they  not 
that  atrocious  and  insolent^de^v'nciation  of  the  chan- 
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cellor,  lord  Clare,  to  sanction  them  ?*  Would  they 
half-iiang  them ;  had  they  not  a  thousand  examples  ? 
Would  they  execute  them  by  torch-light  ;  had  they 
not  the  acts  of  the  grand  jurors  of  Louth  ?  Would  they 
violate  their  women  ;  had  they  not  the  honour  of  their 
own  wives  and  daughters  crying  vengeance  in  their  ears  ? 
Would  they  employ  against  them  the  agency  of  inform- 
ers and  spies,  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  creation ; 
had  they  not  Armstrong,f  Reynolds,^  Sirr,§  Sandys,|| 

*  A  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  this  chancellor,  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  suffered  a  privation  similar  to  that  with 
which  he  threatened  his  countrymen,  and  died  in  consequence. 

t  Armstrong  was  a  captain  in  the  militia:  he  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Shearses,and  then  betrayed 
their  secrets  to  the  government.  Though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  his  victims,  yet  the  evidence  of  Arm- 
strong would  not,  in  less  excited  times,  have  insured  a  con- 
viction ;  two  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  deposed  that  they 
had  often  heard  him  avow  infidel  sentiments,  and  declare  his 
disbelief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  When 
questioned  respecting  the  military  murder  of  two  peasants, 
he  flippantly  replied,  "We  were  going  up  Blackmore  hill ; 
there  was  a  party  of  rebels  there.  We  met  three  men  with 
green  cockades  ;  one  we  shot—another  we  hanged — and  the 
third  we  flogged  and  made  a  guide  of,"  Mr.  Curran  asked, 
"  Which  did  you  select  as  a  guide?"  to  which  Armstrong, 
as  if  such  atrocities  were  the  theme  of  merry  jest,  wittily  an- 
swered, "  The  one  that  was  neither  shot  nor  hanged." — Trial 
of  the  Skearses.    HowelPs  State  Trials. 

\  Reynolds,  the  informer  who  betrayed  the  delegates  at 
the  head  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  afterwards  came  to 
reside  in  England,  and  was  summoned  as  a  grand  juror  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  But  the  universal  reprobation 
with  which  this  public  exhibition  of  himself  was  received, 
forced  him  to  shroud  himself  for  the  future  in  unhonoured 
obscurity. 

§  The  too  celebrated  town-major  of  Dublin. 

II  The  deputy  town-major  of  Dublin.  For  an  account  of 
some  of  the  res  gestce  of  these  worthy  compeers  see  Curran's 
speech  in  the  case  of  Heevey  versus  Sirr. 
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Swan,*  Newell,t  Murdock,J  Dutton,§  and  0'Bnan,l| 
and  a  myriad  besides?  Would  they  confiscate  their 
estates ;  were  those  estates  not  plundered  from 
themselves  ?  Would  they  commit  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  persons  to  the  meanest  and  most 
ignorant  of  mankind  ;  were  not  foreign  mercenaries 
already  justices  of  peace  ?^  Could  there  be  a  crime 
invented  or  named  for  which  they  had  no  prece- 
dent ?  And,  briefly,  what  had  they  more  to  do 
than  open  the  statute-book,  and  read  the  acts  of  indem- 
nity for  these  applauded  deeds  of  "  ardent  loyalty  and 

*  A  magistrate  more  remarkable  for  activity  than  dis- 
cretion. 

f  The  organizer  of  the  body  called  "  the  battalion  of  testi- 
mony ;"  it  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  informers  and  wit- 
nesses, always  kept  in  readiness  at  the  Castle  !  "  tenants  of 
those  catacombs  of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  was 
buried  a  man  lay  until  his  heart  had  festered  and  dissolved, 
and  was  then  dug  up  a  witness."  See  Curran's  speech  in  de- 
fence of  Peter  Finnerty.  Newell  subsequently  quarrelled 
with  his  informers,  and  threatened  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house,  but  means  were  taken  to  secure  his  silence. 

X  Murdock  was  an  associate  of  Newell's,  and,  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  believed,  the  cause  of  his  having  first  engaged  in  the 
lucrative  trade  of  subornation  of  perjury. 

§  Frederick  Dutton  was  a  servant  discharged  for  improper 
conduct ;  he  then  hired  himself  to  the  government  as  an 
informer,  and  became  the  terror  of  Newry  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  invested  with 
magisterial  authority,  which  he  most  grossly  abused.  Gay 
says,  with  truth. 

All  upstarts,  insolent  in  place, 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 

These  three  gentlemen  have  been  noticed  before.  See  p.  62. 

[]  The  noted  informer  already  mentioned. 

^  To  so  great  a  length  was   this  wonderful  abuse  carried 
on,  that  lord  Cornwallis  issued  an  order,  that  they  should  not, 
in  future,  act  as  justices  until  they  were  of  age. 
2  A  2 
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vigour  beyond  the  law?"  I  will  then  only  ask  this 
one  question :  was  that  precept  good  which  God  re- 
vealed to  man,  to  "  do  unto  others  as  they  would  it 
should  be  done  unto  them?"  Let  us  then  learn  to 
abhor  all  crimes  alike.  Let  us  not  cant  like  hypocrites 
on  one  side,  and  be  obdurate  as  devils  on  the  other. 
Let  us  hasten  to  do  away  unjust  calumnies,  which  serve 
to  provoke,  but  never  to  reform.  Let  men  be  impartial, 
that  they  may  enjoy  peace.  Let  those  who  have  been 
cruel,  by  future  acts  of  liberal  justice  and  unfeigned 
contrition,  wipe  away,  if  it  yet  be  possible,  the  stings 
of  deadly  injury.  The  present  unnatural  order  of 
human  things  cannot  endure.  The  delirium  of  anti- 
philosophy  and  the  fever  of  antipatriotism  cannot  long 
be  sustained.  Already  the  sneer  of  the  sycophant,  and 
sauciness  of  the  protected  jackanapes,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  fool,  begin  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  men.  Out 
of  the  calamities  of  mankind  a  new  order  must  arise. 
Let  us  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  dignity  of  such  an 
era,  and  cease  to  be  obstinate  in  unworthiness  ;  and 
let  those  whose  ambition  aims  at  distinction,  seek  it 
in  the  furtherance  of  human  liberty  and  the  welfare  of 
their  species. 

But  to  return.  Whether  the  rebels  did  act  as  cruelly 
as  their  adversaries,  let  lord  Kingsborough  answer :  he 
was  in  their  hands,  and  he  was  released,  as  were  other 
men  of  no  less  power  and  note,  who  had^  exhausted 
their  imagination  in  devising  and  executing  tortures. 

At  the  close  of  the  Appendix  you  will  find  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  atrocities  committed  upon  the  Irish  ; 
from  which  you  may  faintly  conceive  the  universal 
misery  of  a  country  where  such  deeds  were  without 
number. 

Summary, 

Thus,  for  six  hundred  years  and  more  have  we  seen 
our  country  exposed  to  never-ceasing  torments,  and 
struggling  against  oppressions  as  cruel  as  absurd. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  not,  as  the  ignorant  ima- 
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gine,  or  the  crafty  affect  to  think,  in  the  fortuitous  acci- 
dents of  the  times,  that  its  late  troubles  had  their  origin. 

It  was  a  chronic  malady,  and  the  agitations  of  our 
days  were  but  its  symptoms.  The  quacii  may  assume 
importance  from  the  seeming  cure,  but  the  disease  still 
burns  like  a  covered  fire. 

All  nations  have  had  their  civil  dissensions  and  their 
wars;  but  Ireland  has  groaned  unremittingly  under 
the  blighting  and  corrupting  influence  of  foreign  and 
jealous  domination. 

Her  fruitful  soil  has  been  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  adventurers  and 
plunderers,  and  much  of  it  (a  seeming  paradox)  three 
times  confiscated,  first  in  the  hands  of  its  ancient  and 
lawful  owners,  and  then  in  those  of  the  confiscators 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  that  country,  formed  by  nature's  hand 
for  happiness,  prosperity,  and  universal  commerce, 
afflicted  with  misery,  beggary,  and  bondage  ;  her  native 
inhabitants  removed  from  the  soil  which  their  ances- 
tors once  cultivated,  that  animals  might  be  raised  to 
feed  a  British  navy,  the  enemy  of  their  commerce  and 
of  the  world's  repose;  or  to  nourish  India  planters,  not 
an  ounce  of  whose  produce  in  return  they  could  import 
in  ships  cf  their  own  nation. 

The  very  fleeces  of  the  flocks  they  fed  made  prize  to 
the  cupidity  of  British  manufacturers,  to  whose  selfish 
principles  the  Irish  manufactures  have  been  ever 
sacrificed.  And  on  those  provisions,  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  existence  and  exported  from  a  country 
where  the  people  starve,  within  the  space  of  forty 
years,  twenty-three  embargoes  were  laid,  to  favour  the 
exclusive  avarice  of  Leadenhall  contractors  ;  and  the 
fortunes  of  thousands  thereby  often  ruined  in  a  day. 

From  the  stinted  revenues  of  this  wretched  country 
millions  drained  annually  to  supply  the  luxuries  of 
absentees,  the  most  malignant  of  our  enemies,  revilers, 
and  vituperators. 

A    place   and   pension   list   of  an   extravagance  so 
2  A  3 
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gigantic,  filled  by  such  characters,  (from  the  German 
prince  down  to  the  servile  satellite  of  St.  James's,) 
that  the  Livre  Rouge  of  Versailles,  compared  to  it, 
would  blush  a  still  deeper  red  at  its  own  paltry  insig- 
nificance. 

A  people,  victims  of  rapacity,  naked,  poor,  and 
hungry,  deprived  of  education,  robbed  of  their  liberty 
and  natural  rights,  who  lay  them  down  in  weariness, 
and  rise  but  to  new  toils! 

A  debt  which,  in  the  short  period  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  years,  has  increased  from  two  to  sixty  millions 
sterling!  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  Irish  have 
but  one  sentiment  of  consolation,— that  in  their  insol- 
vency  they  are  secure.  And  that  the  prodigal,  for 
whose  use  it  has  been  raised,  must  answer  for  it  with 
his  own,  and  God  knows  how. 

Union  of  Ireland  with  England — Irishmen  ivith 
Irishmen. 

After  so  many  ages  of  civil  war  and  carnage,  how 
lovely  to  the  ear  sounds  the  hallowed  name  of  Union  ! 
but  not  that  union  which  binds  the  slave  to  his  master, 
the  sufferer  to  his  tormentor,  the  wretch  to  his  op- 
pressor.— Not  that  union  formed  by  a  parliament,  the 
scourge  and  execration  of  their  own  country,  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  the  minister,  who  bought  them  like 
slaves,  and  jeeringly  pretend  to  have  bought  their 
country  with  them.— Not  that  union  made  by  those 
"  lives  and  fortunes  men,"  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves so  sacredly  to  God  and  to  their  country,  by  tests, 
resolutions,  and  oaths,  to  resist  every  innovation  what- 
soever in  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  with 
those  declarations  in  their  mouths  had  ruthlessly 
dragged  their  tortured  countrymen  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  gibbet. 

Think  it  not  then,  Englishmen,  because  our  dwell- 
ings are  consumed  by  fire,  and  our  bodies  lacerated 
with  instruments  of  torture  that  we  are  therefore 
united  to  you. 
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It  is  not  because  we  have  been  in  the  damp  and 
cheerless  abysses  of  the  vaulted  dungeons,  or  worn  out 
joyless  seasons  in  the  filthy  holds  of  prison-ships  and 
tenders,  that  we  are  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because  insult  and  ignominy  have  defiled 
the  purity  of  our  habitations,  and  that  scarce  a  virtuous 
family  but  has  its  beloved  victim  to  deplore,  that  we 
should  be  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because  you  have  corrupted  our  parliament 
with  two  millions  sterling,  bribed  our  aristocracy,  and 
dragooned  our  people,  that  we  are  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because  you  have  lavished  the  treasures, 
mercilessly  wrung  from  the  hands  of  suffering  wretched- 
ness, with  wanton  prodigality  upon  panders,  hangmen, 
and  informers,  that  we  are  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because  you  have  trafficked  with  the  word 
of  God,  and  treacherously  inflamed  the  ignorant  to 
bigotry,  and  the  bigot  to  atrocity,  seeking  to  excite 
amongst  us  every  unkind  and  wicked  passion  of  the 
soul,  that  we  are  now  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because,  stifling  inquiry,  refusing  evidence, 
you  mock  us  with  the  ghastly  forms  of  murdered  law, 
and  massacre  us  in  defiance  of  its  very  forms,  that  we 
are  united  to  you. 

It  is  net  because,  usurping  every  organ  of  the  public 
voice,  you  have,  through  a  host  of  hirelings,  filled  the 
universe  with  your  injurious  ribaldry,  covering  your 
own  cruelties  and  faithbreakings  with  the  villain's  argu- 
ment of  necessity,  or  the  prostituted  name  of  justice, 
that  we  are  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because,  like  the  devoted  victims  of  the 
auto  da  ft,  you  have  blackened  and  disfigured  us,  lest 
sympathy  or  compassion  should  any  where  console  us, 
— exaggerated  whatever  vices  we  may  have,  and  which 
we  owe  alone  to  your  corrupting  influence,  and  scofled 
at  the  virtues  that  adorn  us,  that  we  are  united  to  you. 

It  is  not  because  every  man  most  honoured  and  be- 
loved amongst  us  has  been  ruined  and  immolated,  and 
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every  one  most,  odious  amongst  us  raised  to  power  and 
office,  that  we  are  united  to  you. 

Believe  me,  those  arts,  but  too  successful  heretofore, 
will  not  long  suffice.  The  blighting  shade  which  you 
had  cast  upon  us  is  hourly  dissipating.  The  manifest 
conviction  of  crimes,  at  which  human  nature  shudders, 
hangs  over  your  own  heads.  You  are  not  now  at  war 
with  us  alone,  but  with  the  universe.*  Our  cause 
already  brightens  through  the  clouds  of  calumny  and 
terror.  The  virtuous  and  the  generous  of  your  own 
country  are  daily  undeceived,  and  will  with  cordiality 
atone  for  the  wrongs  they  have  often  ignorantly  and 
innocently  done  us.  Foreign  nations  have  felt  the 
perfidy  of  your  alliance,  the  impotence  of  your  protec- 
tion, the  sting  of  your  pride.  Amongst  them  already 
does  our  suffering  cause  find  favour.  And  though  we 
do  not  lift  a  hand  against  you,  the  workings  of  hu- 
manity, no  longer  biassed  nor  perverted,  will  succour 
the  unfortunate ;  and  the  moral  force  of  opinion, 
stronger  than  hosts  in  armour,  will  mine  your  cruel 
empire  and  palsy  your  misused  power.  Those  of  us 
who,  to  gain  your  favour,  have  betrayed  their  country, 
will  sink  into  contempt  with  the  world,  with  you,  and 
with  themselves.  The  trappings  and  mock  honours 
with  which  you  have  invested  them,  like  splendid 
liveries,  will  mark  their  servile  state  ;  nor  shall  the 
wages  of  their  iniquities  protect  them  from  due  in- 
famy. In  vain,  then,  will  you  call  those  dear  to  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  honoured  in  their  country  traitors. 
An  impartial  generation  will  weigh  us  against  each 
other.  You  will  be  no  longer  our  judges  and  accusers. 
Stripped  of  those  casual  honours  and  ill-earned  distinc- 
tions, which  had  been  ours  had  we  not  scorned  to  win 
them  by  corruption,  we  shall  be  measured  with  one 
measure.     Then  will  it  be  seen  whose  stature  and  pro- 

*  The«e  letters   must  have  been   writlen   about  the   year 

1807. Pl'BLlSJlEK. 
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portions  are  most  goodly,  whose  morals  are  most  pure, 
whose  reason  most  enlightened,  whose  courage  most 
true.  If  you  be  found  then  to  excel  us,  it  will  be  in 
vice  and  not  in  virtue,  in  meanness,  not  in  dignity. 
And  no  longer  will  the  love  of  country,  which  in  all 
climes  and  ages  has  been  honoured  as  the  first  of  vir- 
tues, be  held  a  crime  in  Irishmen  alone. 

The  time  may  come  and  may  be  near  at  hand,  when 
you  may  find  'it  necessary  once  again  to  call  on  us  to 
take  up  arms  and  fight  your  battles. 

For  whom — for  what — should  Irishmen  now  fight? 
Why  should  the  fallen  be  proud?  Why  should  the 
slave  be  loftier  than  his  state?  Against  whom  should 
he  shake  his  chains  but  him  that  hung  them  on  him  ? 
Go  you  who  wear  the  spoils,  fight  for  your  booty.  He 
is  the  lawful  prize  to  him  that  wins  the  battle. 

Who  is  an  enemy  to  Irishmen  ?  A  tyrant  and  a 
despot.  Is  it  indeed  ?  If  so,  we  have  not  far  to  seek 
our  enemy. 

Who  made  the  mighty  despot  ?  It  was  you,  dull 
ministers.  You  strewed  his  paths  with  flowers,  ten- 
dered the  ladder  to  his  young  ambition,  and  were 
his  humble  footstools.  He  was  most  mighty  in  your 
littleness.  He  had  one  enemy,  and  only  one,  that 
could  withstand  him.  That  was  Liberty  !  That  li- 
berty both  you  and  he  combined  to  stifle ;  but  both 
must  fall  before  it.* 

You  scorned  her  alliance.  You  frighted  her  from 
off"  the  very  earth.  Your  pestilential  breath  empoi- 
soned her.  You  scoffed  and  railed  at  her  so  wondrous 
wittily,  that,  though  you  died  for  it,  you  could  not 
win  her  back  again.  But  when  you  saw  your  enemy 
on  high,  and  seated  in  the  throne  of  mortal  glory,  and 
all  the  universe  cry,  "  Hail,  great  Csesar !"  amazed  and 
stupified  at  your  own  folly,  but  pertinacious  still  in  wick- 

*  This  prediction  is  too  well  fulfilled  in  the  miserable  fate 
of  Napoleon.  May  better  councils  avert  its  fulfilment  in 
others. — Author. 
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edness,  you  thought  to  cure  your  mischiefs  by  new 
crimes.  Must  we  too  share  in  your  inglorious  war- 
fare, infernal  machinations,  and  your  plots  ?  Must 
we,  who  would  not  take  your  ignominious  lives  by 
undue  means,  become  assassins  now  to  do  you  service? 
Must  we  now  war  against  the  harmless  Danes  ?  Must 
we  bring  fire  and  sword  into  that  new  and  happy 
country  where  all  our  hopes  and  half  our  kindred 
dwell  ? 

Are  there  no  other  kings  to  coalesce  with  ?  Have 
you  then  ruined  all  ?  Why,  then,  stand  forth  and 
fight  your  battles  singly,  and  let  the  Irish  rest  in  sullen 
peace.  If  liberty  be  truly  such  a  jest  as  you  have 
taught  the  world  to  think  it  is, — if  it  be  odious,  felony, 
and  treason,  why  would  you  bid  us  now  to  fight  for 
liberty  ?  If  we  must  serve  a  despot,  let  it  be  a  splen- 
did one  and  we  shall  be  less  galled.  The  wretched 
bondsman  cannot  lose  by  changing.  To  him  the 
mightiest  master  is  the  best.  If  we  must  be  humbled, 
it  is  better  still  to  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf. 

But  Irishmen  are  generous,  brave,  and  loyal.  They 
will  forgive  their  wrongs,  forget  your  insults,  and 
march  against  the  invader.  Be  it  so.  Butwhoisthis 
invader  ?  Comes  he  with  racks  and  scourges  to  scat- 
ter reeking  gibbets  through  our  land,  to  pike  our  heads 
as  monuments  of  scorn  ?  Comes  ho  with  full  battalions 
of  informers  ?  Does  he  invite  men  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  then  break  faith  with  them  and  murder  them  ? 
Will  he  deflower  our  wives  and  burn  our  houses  ?  Be- 
ware, that  we  mistake  not  friend  for  foe.  But  no,  we 
know  him  by  his  warlike  standards.  He  bears  the 
picket,  pitch-cap,  and  the  firebrand.  His  music  is, 
the  cry  of  women's  grief,  that  is  our  invader,  that  our 
mortal  enemy  ;  look  to  him  well,  he  will  rob  us  of  our 
liberty. 

But  e'er  we  fight,  go  call  at  Edward's  tomb,*  cry  in 

*  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  late  duke  of 
Leinster. 
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his  ears,  bid  liim  who  sleeps  to  wake,  bid  him  to  rise 
and  fight  his  enemies.  Brave  as  the  lion,  gentler  than 
the  lamb,  the  sparkling  jewel  of  an  ancient  house,  the 
noblest  blood  of  any  in  our  land  ran  through  his  veins. 
He  hears  you  not ;  he  sleeps  to  wake  no  more.  Of  all 
his  country,  and  of  all  he  owned,  there  rests  no  more 
to  him  than  the  cold  grave  he  lies  in. 

Oh  gallant,  gallant  Edward,  fallen  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  pride  of  manly  beauty  ;  had  you  lived  to  see 
your  country  free,  the  proudest  conqueror  that  wears  a 
sword  dared  not  invade  it, 

Go  call  his  children  by  their  noble  sire  to  come  and 
fight  the  battles  of  their  coimtry.  What  sire!  what 
country  !  They  have  no  father,  they  have  no  country 
but  the  green  sod  that  rests  upon  his  grave;  you 
robbed  their  guiltless  infancy,  tainted  their  innocent 
blood,  plundered  their  harmless  cradles.* 

Go  then  to  Crosby's  tomb  ;f  his  only  crime  was  that 
he  was  beloved.  Call  Colclough,  Esmond,  Grogan, 
Harvey,  still  nobler  in  their  virtues  than  in  their 
station  and  their  ancient  heritage. 

Call  whole  devoted  families,  whom  you  have  swept 
from  off  their  native  soil,  they  cannot  fail  but  rise  and 
stand  for  you. 

The  nama  of  Teeling;};  will  be  precious  to  you.  Call 
those  two  brothers,  whose  hearts  in  life  were  joined,  in 
death  united,  hung  on  one  gibbet,  beheaded  with  one 
axe.  Bid  the  two  Shears's  rise  and  fight  for  you,  and 
die  again  together  in  their  country's  cause,  they  will 
befriend  you. 

Bid  the  two  brother  Tones  to  rise  from  out  their 
common  grave,  and  fight  for  you.     He  that  first  led 

*  The  estate  of  lord  Edward  was  afterwards  restored  to  his 
family. 

+  Sir  Edward  Crosby,  Bart. 

I  See  the  Personal  Narrative,  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Teeling, 
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his  countrymen  to  union,  will  lead  them  now  to  vic- 
tory. 

Call  on  the  multitude  of  reverend  men  of  all  the 
various  sects  of  Christian  faith,  whom  you  have  slain. 
Call  on  them  by  the  sacred  office  of  their  priesthood, 
and  by  that  God,  whose  holy  word  they  taught,  to 
pray  for  you.  But  if  they  sleep  too  sound,  or  will  not 
hearken,  go  to  the  flocks  they  led,  and  they  will  follow 
you  with  many  and  many  a  blessing. 

Call  from  the  earth  where  Porter's  ashes  lie,  the 
gentle  emanations  of  his  genius,  the  lucid  beams  of 
mild  philosophy  ;  you  want  such  lights,  they  will  be 
very  serviceable. 

Go  to  Belfast,  and  parley  with  the  heads  you  there 
impaled,  those  silent  witnesses  of  your  humanity,  who 
gave  to  all  that  looked  askance  and  terrilaed  upon 
them,  such  moving  lessons  of  your  mild  persuasion  as 
won  all  hearts  to  love  you  ;  those  tongueless  monitors 
were  passing  eloquent ;  bid  them  now  speak  for  you  ; 
they  will  recruit  you  soldiers  that  will  honour  you,  and 
draw  their  willing  swords  to  fight  your  battles. 

Call  upon  Russel,  whose  once  gentle  heart  you 
turned  to  desperate  madness,  and  slew  him  like  a  ruf- 
fian. 

Invoke  the  crowd  of  brave  and  gallant  victims,  whom 
"  memory  cannot  count,  nor  choice  select,"*  and  you 
will  have  an  army  strong  in  numbers,  stronger  in  well- 
tried  courage  and  in  union. 

But  if  this  cannot  be,  and  victory  declares  against 
your  ruffian  banners,  remember  Orr.  He  was  the  first 
that  gave  his  life  to  union ;  Emmet  the  last  that  sealed 
it  with  his  blood.  Their  parting  words  may  teach  you 
how  to  die. 

*  See  the  answer  of  Mrs.  Tone  to  the  Hibernian  Provident 
Society,  on  receiving  a  medallion,  presented  by  them  in 
honour  of  her  husband,  where  this  sentiment  is  elegantly  con- 
veyed. (See  his  Autobiograpny,  No.  XIX.  of  this  series.) 
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But  no,  you  will  not,  dare  not,  die  like  them!  You 
will  betray  your  country  first  a  hundred  times,  and 
rather  than  meet  death  as  men  should  do,  lay  at  the 
conqueror's  feet  your  city's  charter  and  your  monarch's 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

The  Irish  Emigrant. 

Born  in  the  country  of  affliction,  his  days  were  days 
of  sorrow.  He  tilled  the  soil  of  his  fathers,  and  was 
an  alien  in  their  land.  He  tasted  not  of  the  fruits 
which  grew  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  fed  a  foreign 
landlord,  whose  face  he  never  saw,  and  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  whose  name  he  hardly  knew ;  an  unfeeling 
bailiff  was  his  tyrant,  and  the  tax-gatherer  his  oppressor. 
Hunted  by  unrighteous  magistrates,  and  punished  by 
unjust  judges;  the  soldier  devoured  his  substance  and 
laughed  bis  complaints  to  scorn  ;  he  toiled  the  hopeless 
day,  and  at  night  lay  down  in  weariness ;  yet  noble  he 
was  of  heart,  though  his  estate  was  lowly.  His  cot- 
tage was  open  to  the  poor.  He  brake  his  children's 
bread,  and  ate  of  it  sparingly,  that  the  hungry  might 
have  share  ;  he  welcomed  the  benighted  traveller,  and 
rose  with  the  stars  of  the  morning  to  put  him  on  his 
way.  But  his  soul  repined  within  him,  and  he  sought 
relief  in  change.  He  had  heard  of  a  land  where  the 
poor  were  in  peace,  and  the  labourer  thought  worthy 
of  his  hire,  where  the  blood  of  his  fathers  had  purchased 
an  asylum.  He  leads  the  aged  parent  whom  love 
grappled   to   his  heart ;  he  bears   his   infants    in   his 

*  Jefferies  and  Kirk  were  as  treacherous  as  they  were 
atrocious. 

2  B 
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arms ;  his  wife  followed  his  weary  steps  ;  they  escape 
from  the  barbarous  laws  that  would  make  their  country 
their  prison  ;  they  cross  the  trackless  ocean,  they  descry 
the  promised  land,  and  hope  brightens  the  prospect  to 
their  view,  but  happiness  is  not  for  him ;  the  ruthless 
spirit  of  persecution  pursues  him  through  the  waste  of 
the  ocean ;  shall  his  foot  never  find  rest,  nor  his  heart 
repose  ?  No,  the  prowling  bird  of  prey  hovers  on 
Columbia's  coast;  wafted  on  eagle  wings,  the  cruel 
pirate  comes,  ravishes  the  poor  fugitive  from  the  part- 
ner of  his  sorrows  and  the  tender  pledges  of  their  love. 
See  the  haggard  eyes  of  a  father  to  whom  nature  denies 
a  tear,  a  stupid  monument  of  jiving  death.  He  would 
interpose  his  feeble  arm,  but  it  is  motionless ;  he 
would  bid  adieu,  but  his  voice  refuses  its  office.  The 
prop  of  his  declining  years  torn  remorselessly  from  be- 
fore him,  he  stands  like  the  blasted  oak,  dead  to  hope 
and  every  earthly  joy. 

Was  it  not  then  enough  that  this  victim  of  oppres- 
sion had  left  his  native  land  to  the  rapacity  of  its  in- 
vaders ?  Might  he  not  have  been  permitted  to  seek  a 
shelter  in  the  gloom  of  the  wilderness  ?  No,  the  ruth- 
less spirit  of  persecution  is  not  yet  sated  with  his  suf- 
ferings. The  torments  of  one  element  exhausted, 
those  of  another  are  now  prepared  for  him.  Enslaved 
to  scornful  masters,  the  authors  of  his  misery,  and 
forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  those  his  soul  abhors. 
Death,  that  relieves  the  wretch,  brings  no  relief  to  him, 
for  he  lived  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  more  dear  to 
him  than  life;  not  for  himself  does  he  feel  the  winter's 
blast,  but  for  those  who  are  now  unprotected,  house- 
less, and  forlorn.  Where  shall  bis  wife  now  wander, 
when  maddened  with  despair?  Where  shall  his  father 
lay  his  wearied  bones?  Where  shall  his  innocent 
babes  find  food,  unless  the  ravens  feed  them  ?  Oh, 
hard  and  cruel  men  !  oh,  worse  than  hellish  fiends  ! 
may  not  the  poor  find  pity  ?  what  is  he  that  now  re- 
viles them  ?  beshrew  his  withered  heart. 

Oh,  Stewart !  Oh,  West !  children  of  genius,  sons  of 
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Columbia,  where  are  now  your  pencils?  Will  you 
profane  your  gifts  in  flattering  the  mighty  and  the 
great,  and  withhold  a  nobler  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted  ? 


A  Letter  from  New  York,  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Spencer,  his  Britannic  Majesty  s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

*'  My  Lord, — According  to  your  orders  I  was  landed 
in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  1806,  by  captain  Sut- 
ton, of  the  Windsor  Castle.  I  was  sorry  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  judged  it  unsafe  that  I  should  be  seen  at 
Halifax,  as  I  had  need  to  recruit  my  health  and  to 
reinforce  my  principles.  I  feared  to  distress  your 
lordship's  humanity  with  the  account  of  my  sufferings, 
or  I  should  have  written  sooner.  My  first  sickness 
was  the  yellow  jaundice,  of  which  I  nearly  died  ;  I 
was  afterward  seized  with  the  rheumatism,  and  nearly 
lost  my  limbs.  I  am  now,  thank  God,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  shall  take  every  means  of  showing 
myself  grateful  for  past  favours. 

"  The  Jay  I  arrived  they  were  commemorating  their 
independence,  carousing,  singing  republican  songs, 
drinking  revolutionary  toasts,  bonfires  blazing,  can- 
nons firing,  and  huzzaing  for  liberty  ! 

I  was  in  expectation  that  the  lord  mayor  Vvould  have 
brought  the  military  and  fired  on  them;  but  the  mayor 
is  not  a  lord,  and  1  was  informed  he  was  seen  drinking 
with  some  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  also  making  an 
outcry  about  a  Yankee  sailor,  called  Pearce,  that  was 
killed-off  by  captain  Whitby.  It  is  a  pity  we  had  not 
them  in  Ireland,  we  might  have  ten  thousand  of  them 
shot  in  a  day,  and  not  a  word  about  them. 

*'  I  would  have  gone  to  the  barracks  myself  to  in- 
form against  them,  but  there  was  no  barrack.  The 
soldiers  live  in  their  own  houses,  and  sleep  with  their 
own  wives.  Nay,  more,  they  have  counting-houses, 
2  B  2 
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clerks,  warehouses,  ships,  coaches,  country  seats ;  the 
like  was  never  seen  amongst  common  soldiers. 

"  I  asked  if  there  was  no  clergyman  that  was  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  to  head  the  military  ?  They  showed  me 
a  bishop,  a  mild,  venerable-looking  old  gentleman, 
that  would  not  know  which  end  of  a  gun  to  put  fore- 
most, fitter  to  give  a  blessing  than  to  lead  a  corporal's 
guard  ;  no  vigour,  no  energy.  And  they  say  the  clergy 
do  not  act  as  justices  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
clergy  here  are  not  like  certain  clergy,  as  your  lordship 
shall  judge. 

"There  is  not  a  clergyman  of  any  description  in  New 
York,  nor,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  in  all  America,  that 
can  lead  a  concert,  or  play  upon  the  fiddle,  or  that 
dances  or  manages  an  assembly,  or  gets  drunk,  or 
rides  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  or  that  wears  a  rufiled 
shirt,  or  sings  a  bawdy  song,  or  keeps  a  mistress.  All 
they  do  is  to  marry  the  young  people,  christen  their 
children,  visit  the  sick,  comfort  the  afflicted,  go  to 
church,  preach  twice  or  thrice  on  a  Sunday,  teach  the 
living  how  to  live,  and  the  dying  how  to  die;  they  are 
pure  in  their  lives,  uncorruptible  in  their  morals,  and 
preach  universal  love  and  toleration,  and  what  is  more 
unaccountable,  they  have  no  tithes,  and  they  live  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  congregations.  If  I  might  be 
bold  to  suggest  anything,  and  it  would  not  be  counted 
over  zealous,  I  could  wish  there  was  a  good  book 
written  against  this  disuse  of  tithes ;  and  I  think,  my 
lord,  that  Anacreon  Moore  would  be  a  very  proper 
person  ;  it  would  be  a  good  means  of  preventing  emi- 
gration. 

"  As  to  the  government :  at  the  head  of  it  is  an  old 
country  philosopher.  I  wish  your  lordship  could  get  a 
sight  of  one  of  his  shoes,  with  quarters  up  to  his  ancles, 
and  tied  with  leather  thongs.  He  has  neither  cham- 
berlain nor  vice-chamberlain,  groom  of  the  stole  nor 
of  the  bed-chamber,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  nor 
gentleman  usher  of  the  privy-chamber,  nor  black  rod, 
nor  groom,  nor  page  of  the  privy- chamber,  nor  page 
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of  the  back-stairs,  nor  messenger  to  his  robes,  (he  has 
no  robes,)  nothing  but  red  breeches,  which  are  now  a 
jest,  and  a  threadbare  one;  no  laundress  for  his  body 
linen,  nor  starcher,  nor  necessary- woman.  He  will 
talk  with  anybody,  like  the  good-natured  vicar  of 
Wakefield ;  if  the  stranger  talks  better  than  him  he  is 
willing  to  learn ;  if  he  talks  better  he  is  willing  the 
stranger  should  profit.  He  is  a  simple  gentleman 
every  way,  and  keeps  his  own  conscience  and  his  own 
accounts,  pays  his  own  debts  and  the  nation's  debts, 
and  has  hoarded  up  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars 
in  the  treasury.  Your  lordship  will  smile  at  such  an 
oddity. 

"  We  do  all  we  can  to  shake  him,  we  do  all  we  can  to 
vex  him,  we  do  all  we  can  to  remove  him.  He  is  like 
a  wise  old  dervise;  he  will  not  be  shaken,  he  will  not 
be  vexed;  he  will  not  be  moved;  ^if  he  gets  up,  we  say 
he  is  too  tall ;  if  he  sits  down,  we  say  he  is  too  short ; 
if  we  think  he  will  go  to  war,  we  say  he  is  bloody;  if 
we  think  he  is  for  peace,  we  say  he  is  a  coward  ;  if  he 
makes  a  purchase,  we  say  he  ought  to  take  it  by  force ; 
if  he  will  not  persecute,  we  say  he  has  no  energy  ;  if  he 
executes  the  law,  we  say  he  is  a  tyrant.  I  think,  my 
lord,  with  great  deference,  that  a  good  London  quarto 
might  be  written  and  thrown  at  his  head  ;  he  has  no 
guards  nor  battle-axes,  and,  dodges  all  alone  upon  his 
old  horse  from  the  president's  house  to  the  capitol; 
there  might  be  an  engraving  to  show  him  hitching  his 
bridle  to  a  peg;  the  stranger  in  America  might  write 
the  book,  but  he  need  not  call  himself  the  stranger,  it 
appears  clear  enough  from  his  works ;  if  it  could  be 
possible  to  confine  those  works  against  emigration  to 
home  circulation,  it  would  be  better;  they  appear 
rather  ridiculous  in  this  country,  for  they  know  here, 
as  well  as  your  lordship,  that  people  are  the  riches  of 
a  nation ;  I  would  humbly  recommend  a  prohibition  of 
their  exportation  ;  if  Mr.  Parkinson  writes  any  more, 
would  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to  let  him 
know  tliat  there  has  been  no  yellow  fever  since  I  came 
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lo  America,  but  that  in  return  the  catadids  have 
created  great  disturbance;  a  good  work  against  the 
catadids  might  prevent  emigration.  Tell  him,  if  your 
lordship  pleases,  that  the  butter  is  no  better  than  it 
■was  when  he  was  here,  and  the  pigs  remain  reconciled 
to  the  peaches ;  the  Timothy  grass  grows  straight  up, 
and  so  does  the  duck-grass — apropos,  the  ducks  here 
go  on  the  water  like  those  of  England,  but  'they  swim 
hardest  against  the  stream.  Twelve  barrels  of  plaster 
in  Massachusetts  go  as  far  as  a  dozen  in  any  other 
state,  and  there  is  but  one  head  upon  a  stock  of  wheat, 
and  the  grass  grows  rankest  in  the  wet  ground;  a 
work  of  this  nature  may  serve  to  prevent  the  lovers  of 
good  butter  and  pork  from  coming  to  America,  and 
prevent  emigration  ;  they  boil  their  cabbage  in  fresh 
water,  and  throw  the  water  out. 

"All  the  other  departments  are  as  ridiculous  as  the 
executive;  and  one  of  his  majesty's  cream-coloured 
Hanoverian  horses  has  more  servants  than  their  secre- 
tary of  state.  They  have  no  lords  nor  beggars;  we 
must  try  to  have  beggars  ;  a  little  work  upon  that  might 
put  things  in  a  strong  light. 

"  Their  judges  are  without  wigs,  and  their  lawyers 
without  gowns;  this  might  be  called  bald  justice  and 
stinted  eloquence. 

"  There  is  no  energy  in  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  one 
constable  with  a  staff  will  march  twenty  prisoners; 
your  lordship  knows  a  country  where  every  man  has  a 
soldier  to  watch  him  with  a  musket. 

"  The  government  here  makes  no  sensation ;  it  is 
round  about  you  like  the  air,  and  you  cannot  even  feel 
it;  a  good  work  might  be  written  upon  that  to  prevent 
emigration,  by  showing  that  the  arts  of  government  are 
not  known. 

"  There  are  very  few  showmen  or  mountebanks,*  a 
proof  of  a  dull  plodding  people,  all  being  about  their 

*  The  author  has  lived  long  enough  in  America  to  see 
much  alleralion  iu  tliese  respects. 
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own  affairs ;  this  might  be  stated  to  prevent  idlers  from 
coming ;  but,  as  there  is  little  temptation  for  that  class, 
it  is  not  worth  a  book. 

"  They  have  no  decayed  nor  potwolloping  boroughs, 
v/hich  render  their  parliament  a  stiff  machine ;  their 
candidates  are  not  chaired,  and  throw  no  sixpences 
anioog  the  mob ;  this  might  be  used  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  the  mob. 

*'  I  do  not  like  their  little  one-gun  ships  of  the  line ; 
if  they  are  so  wicked  when  they  are  little,  what  will 
they  be  when  they  grow  big ! 

"  I  believe  Decatur  to  be  a  dangerous  man,  I  had 
it  from  the  ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli ;  and  Preble,  I  fear,  is 
as  bad,  though  the  bashaw  did  not  tell  me  so ;  how- 
ever, if  we  do  not  come  near  them  they  can  do  us  no 
harm ;  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  count  me  over 
zealous  in  my  remarks,  and  that  they  may  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  wisdom  ; 
your  lordship,  having  been  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
is  the  best  judge  of  gun-boats. 

"  The  inventions  of  this  people  are  becoming  every 
day  more  alarming;  they  sold  their  card-making  ma- 
chine to  the  English  for  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  now  they  say  they  can  make  one  for  fifty 
guineas.  Might  not  some  addresses  be  advisable  from 
the  Manchester  fustian-weavers? 

"  They  have  made  a  steam.-boat  to  go  against  wind 
and  tide  seven  miles  in  the  hour,  an  alarming  circum- 
stance to  the  coach-making  trade;  a  work  might  be 
written  against  the  emigration  of  coach-makers,  and 
entitled  "  No  Steam-Boat." 

"  The  burning  of  Patterson  Mills  was  very  fortunate, 
but  the  Eastern  and  Southern  manufacturers  would  re- 
quire to  be  burned. 

"  It  is  time  the  country  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  ; 
they  are  committing  daily  waste  upon  the  woods, 
and  disfiguring  the  face  of  nature  with  villages,  turn- 
pikes  and   canals;   they  are  about   stopping  up  two 
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miles  and  a  half  of  sea,  which  they  call  the  Narrows, 
though  I  endeavour  to  persuade  them  of  the  advantage 
of  a  free  passage  for  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  up  to 
this  city,  and  put  before  their  eyes  the  example  of 
Copenhagen. 

"  That  Chesapeake  business  has  burst  the  bubble, 
and  shows  that  many  of  those  we  counted  upon  here 
are  Americans  in  their  hearts,  and  will  not  do  any 
serious  mischief  to  their  own  country.  Their  wran- 
glings,  I  fear,  are  like  those  of  our  own  whig  and  tory, 
and  will  profit  us  nothing.  \ 

"  But  there  is  yet  a  means  left;  and  if  your  lordship 
will  send  me  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the 
Windsor  Castle,  I  shall  lose  not  an  instant  to  set  about 
it ;  it  will,  I  hope,  be  no  objection  to  my  project  that 
it  is  a  new  one,  the  more  so,  as  the  old  ones  have  not 
succeeded  very  well.  I  should  glory,  my  lord,  to  be  the 
author  of  a  species  of  civil  war  and  discord  yet  unat- 
tempted,  and  thereby  recommend  myself  to  the  honour- 
able consideration  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 

"  There  exists,  my  lord,  in  this  nation  a  latent  spark 
which  requires  only  to  be  fanned  ;  if  this  be  done  with 
address,  we  shall  have  a  civil  war  lighted  up  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  be  easily  extinguished,  for  the 
contest  will  be  between  the  two  sexes ;  if  we  once  can 
get  them  into  separate  camps,  and  keep  the  war  afoot 
for  sixty  years,  there  is  an  end  of  the  American  people. 

"The  matter  is  briefly  this;  the  men  smoke  tobacco, 
the  ladies  will  not  be  smoked  ;  they  say  they  do  not 
marry  nor  come  into  the  world  to  be  smoked  with  to- 
bacco ;  the  men  say  they  did  not  marry  nor  come  into 
the  world  to  be  scolded,  and  that  they  will  be  masters 
in  their  own  houses ;  they  are  both  in  the  right,  they 
are  both  in  the  wrong ;  neither  is  right,  nor  neither  is 
wrong,  according  as  the  balance  of  power  can  be 
managed  by  a  cunning  hand  ;  and  under  the  cover  of 
this  smoke  much  excellent  mischief  may  be  done  for 
the  service  of  his  majesty,  and  the  war,  which  will  be 
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memorable  in  future  history,  may  be  called  the  cigar 
war.  We  have  at  once  in  our  hands  three  principal 
ingredients  of  civil  war,  fire,  smoke,  and  hard  words. 

*'  We  might  coalesce  with  our  magnanimous  allies, 
the  Squaws,  on  the  western  frontiers,  and  a  diversion 
on  the  Chesapeake  would  complete  the  whole.  And  I 
should  not  despair  of  marching  a  column  of  ladies,  by 
the  next  summer,  into  Virginia,  and  laying  the  tobacco 
plantations  waste  with  fire  and  tow. 

"  One  great  advantage  of  my  project,  your  lordship 
will  please  to  observe,  is  this,  that,  whether  it  succeed 
or  fail,  take  it  at  the  very  worst,  supposing  it  to  end  as 
it  begun,  in  smoke,  it  would  have  a  result  to  the  full 
as  favourable  as  other  projects  which  have  cost  Old 
England  fifty  times  the  sum  I  ask  for.  The  very 
smoking  of  these  ladies  would  be  a  great  point  gained, 
for  they  have  arrived  at  an  insolent  pitch  of  beauty;  and 
it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  should  deter  the  connoisseurs 
and  virtuosi  of  our  dominions  from  coming  over  here, 
by  holding  out  that  there  are  no  statues  nor  pictures, 
if  we  suffer  them  to  preserve  such  models  of  flesh  and 
blood,  from  which  goddesses,  nymphs,  and  graces  may 
be  imitated.  A  fi^w  refined  souls  will  prefer  cheeks  of 
brass  and  eye-balls  of  stone  to  the  dimple  of  nature 
and  sparkling  glances  of  the  laughter-loving  eye  ;  but 
the  mass  of  mankind  will  be  ever  vulgar,  for  them 
canvass  will  be  too  flat,  and  marble  too  hard,  and  flesh 
and  blood  will  carry  off  the  prize. 

"  It  is  true,  my  lord,  that  certain  arts  are  not  yet  so 
advanced  in  this  country  as  in  those  further  gone  in 
luxury.  Yet  it  is  mortifying  to  see  the  progress  the 
young  and  fair  ones  are  daily  making  in  those  delicate 
acquirements  which  give  lustre  to  virtue  and  embellish 
good  sense.  Those  arts  which  have  now  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  the  grace  of  infancy,  cannot  fail  to  improve 
in  a  soil  where  living  beauty  triumphs,  where  the 
great  scenes  of  majestic  nature  invite,  and  where  his- 
tory points  the  eye  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the 
sculptor,  to  the  virtues  of  Washington,  and  the  plains 
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of  Saratoga,  and  York  Town.  But  one  who  passes 
for  having  good  sense,  avowed  to  me,  some  time  ago, 
that  he  would  rather  see  a  well-clad  and  active  popu- 
lation, than  the  finest  antique  groups  of  naked  fauns 
and  satyrs,  with  a  lazzaroni  populace ;  and  a  thing  that 
has  raised  great  wonder  in  me  is  this,  that  some  of 
these  fairhaired  dryads  of  the  woods  have  manners  as 
polished  as  the  shining  beauties  of  your  splendid 
court;  where  they  got  it  or  how  they  came  by  it  I 
know  not,  but  on  the  chaste  stem  of  native  purity  they 
have  engrafted  the  richest  fruits  of  foreign  cultivation  ; 
and  as  the  ladies  in  all  civilized  nations  will,  covertly 
or  openly,  have  the  sway,  I  think  these  dangerous 
persons  ought  to  be  well  watched,  and  I  am  not  indis- 
posed, my  lord,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  provided  I 
may  be  encouraged  by  your  lordship's  approbation. 
I  shall  not  then  regret  the  situation  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty's  councils  to  have 
placed  me,  and  I  shall  labour  to  the  end  of  my  life  to 
make  a  suitable  return. 

*'  In  this  view  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  the 
young  ladies  have  imbibed  French  principles  ;  some  of 
them  can  express  any  sentiment,  grave  or  gay,  by  a 
motion  of  the  head,  speak  any  language  with  their 
eyes,  and  tell  an  affecting  story  with  the  points  of  their 
toes;  those  cotillions,  my  lord,  are  dangerous  innova- 
tions. 

"  It  is,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  extremely- 
important  that  Mr.  Weld  and  the  Anacreontic  poet 
should  write  dovv^n  the  American  ladies.  The  kind  and 
frank  hospitality  they  received  from  these  unsuspecting 
fair  ones,  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  taking 
a  noble  revenge,  worthy  of  their  masters.  And  if  the 
finest  genius,  like  the  fairest  beauty,  is  to  be  selected 
for  prostitution,  Moore  *  is  the  man. 

*  The  native  patriotism  of  this  delightful  poet,  since  this 
was  written,  has  burst  forth  in  strains  that  redeem  every  error 
and  cancel  every  fault. 
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"  But  if  this  system  of  detraction  be  followed  up,  you 
will  do  well,  my  lord,  to  keep  your  Englishmen  at 
home.  They  will  be  very  liable,  coming  over  with 
such  notions,  to  be  surprised,  perhaps  put  in  chains  ; 
it  has  already  happened  to  more  than  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  may  befall  many  more. 

*'  There  need  come  no  more  with  toys  from  Birming- 
ham. There  is  one  LangstafF*  here  that  has  done  them 
mischief.  He  gives  himself  out  for  gouty,  and  sits 
writing  in  an  elbow-chair;  when  the  fit  leaves  him,  he 
announces  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  appoints  an  hour 
for  his  visits ;  all  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  scouts 
sent  out  to  watch  for  him  ;  he  runs  about  in  a  yellow 
coatee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  will  have 
kissed  the  hand  of  every  pretty  lady  in  town.  It  pro- 
vokes me  to  see  a  little  fellow  lie  in  a  lady's  work- 
basket,  and  make  laughing  sport  of  grave  men ;  and  it 
makes  me  feel  more  mortified  at  my  own  growing  cor- 
pulence, lest  my  bulk  should  be  no  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair,  whose  favour  is  the  chief  object  of 
my  wishes ;  I  shall,  therefore,  before  the  evil  grows 
worse,  go  immediately  to  press,  be  corsetted  in  the 
genteelest  form,  and  then  pay  my  respects  to  the  ladies, 
and  to  yoar  lordship.  Meantime,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  all  due  gratitude  for  past  favours,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  much  obliged  and  very  devoted  humble 
servant, 

"  William  Sampson." 

*  See  Sahnagundij  by  Washington  Irving^ 
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See  pp.  61,  62. 

To  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Earl  Camden. 

"  My  Lord, — In  as  few  words  as  can  convey  my  meaning,  I 
will  explain  the  object  of  my  application,  which  1  am  pretty 
sure  will  be  deemed  a  very  ill-timed  one.  In  a  letter  which 
I  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Cooke,  I  candidly  made 
known  my  reasons  for  quitting  a  situation  which  I  could  not 
think  of  without  horror,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
two  persons  escaped  a  fate  to  which  they  had  been  long 
since  doomed  by  anticipation ;  that  point  gained,  although  a 
very  ''"portant  one,  by  no  means  satisfies  me.  Messrs.  Nel- 
son and  Russel  are  yet  prisoners,  and  your  lordship's  great 
knowledge  of  law  precludes  the  necessity  of  my  asserting 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  charge  whatever  which  could  by  any 
means  be  supported  against  those  gentlemen.  Then,  why, 
my  ^ord,  hold  honest  men  in  captivity,  without  even  the 
shauow  of  a  crime  to  adduce  ?  Why  irritate  the  public  mind, 
already  goaded  nearly  to  desperation  ?  Such  conduct,  my 
lord,  is  as  base  as  it  is  impolitic  ;  spurn  such  actions  as  you 
'^'■"'t ;  give  peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  liberation  of 
;rsons  before-mentioned,  and  you  will  acquire  an  honest 
ilarity,  infinitely  more  grateful  to  a  feeling  heart  than  the 
en  adulation  of  that  venal  throng,  whose  baneful  advice  at 
present  guides  your  lordship's  steps,  and  who,  if  suflered  to 
proceed,  will  lead  you  to  inevitable  ruin ;  the  gratitude  of 
those  individuals  will  induce  them  to  place  their  freedom 
purely  to  your  lordship's  benevolence,  as  they  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  this  application  in  their  behalf;  and  further  I  as- 
sure your  lordship  that  they  ever  shall  remain  so,  if  my  request 
be  now  granted. 

"  Your  lordship's  native  goodness  will,  I  hope,  incline  you 
to  pardon  the  freedom  of  my  style.     The  importance  of  the 
subject  throws  etiquette  at  a  distance;  and  ceremony  from  me 
2o 
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would  be  mere  buffoonery.  My  mind  is  intent  on  weightier 
matters,  and  let  me  incur  what  censure  I  ,  ^y,  I  ^am  deter- 
mined to  restore  those  gentlemen  to  their  freedom,  or  lose 
my  own  in  the  attempt. 

"  I  seriously  entreat  your  lordship  not  to  suppose  I  would 
deign  to  use  empty  menace  to  attain  my  purpose.  No,  I 
scorn  so  mean  a  subterfuge ;  and  did  you  but  know  the  ada- 
mantine foundation  on  which  I  build  my  hope  of  success,  you 
would  not,  my  lord,  for  a  single  nioment,  hesitate  between 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  tyranny,  but  would  instantly 
comply  with  my  just  request. 

"  Should  the  enormous  power,  the  lively  craft  of  your  wicked 
counsellors,  prevail  over  the  dictates  of  honour  in  your  lord- 
ship's breast,  then,  my  lord,  am  I  irrevocably  determined  to 
place  in  lord  Moira's  hands  such  documents  as  shall  strike 
your  boldest  orators  dumb,  and  raise  through  the  three  king- 
doms such  a  tornado  of  execration  as  shall  penetrate  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  cabinets  of  London  and  of  Dublin. 

"  If  your  lordship  can  find  no  better  way  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  apply  to  Kemmis,  the  cro-.n  solicitor;  perhaps  he 
will  tremble,  but  he  can  inform  you  of  what  it  is  I  speak, 
and  which  your  honour  and  your  interest  demand  should  be 
eternally  concealed,  or  honestly  explored. 

"  I  now  take  my  final  leave  of  ^'our  lordship,  in  whose 
breast  it  remains  to  decide  on  as  important  an  event,  take  it 
all  in  all,  as  ever  presented  itself  to  youi  consideration.  I 
am,  my  lord,  with  the  utmost  respect,  your  excellency's 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  J.  Bird." 

"  P.  S.  Tf  the  gentlemen  herein  mentioned  are  not  restored 
to  liberty  within  three  days  from  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  excellency,  I  shall  conceive  it  a  direct  denial^  and  take 
my  measures  accordingly." 

Letter  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Ne/son. 

"  Sir, — In  what  language  to  address  a  gentleman  whom  I 
have  so  very  deeply  injured,  I  scarcely  know  ;  but  with  the 
purest  truth  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  though  plunged  in 
a  dungeon,  deprived  of  every  comfort  tyranny  could  wrest 
from  you,  separated,  for  aught  you  know  eternally  separated, 
from  your  wife,  your  children,  friends,  and  home,  your  pro- 
perty devastated,  your  health   and  vigour  drooping   beneath 
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such  an  accumulated  load  of  misery  and  woe  ;  still,  sir,  had 
you  known  my  real  state  of  mind,  it  was  infinitely  less  to  be 
envied  than  y(  .s.  Happiness  has  to  me  been  a  stranger 
ever  since  the  fatal  day  when  poverty,  and  something  worse, 
urged  me  to  accept  the  wages  of  infamy.  How  ihose  men 
may  feel  themsehes,  in  whose  hands  I  have  been  an  instru- 
Hicnt  of  ruin.  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  strongly  suspect,  could  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts  be  exposed  to  your  view,  they  would 
not  be  more  the  obj-^-cts'of  your  scorn  than-your  pity. 

"  Thefirst  gleams  of  happiness,  which  for  twelve  months 
has  visited  my  breast,  have  been  since  I  have  ceased  to  rank 
among  the  number  of  those  sanguinary  monsters,  who  are  in 
fact  destroying  that  very  system  they  are  striving  tu  support. 
You,  sir,  will  shortly  be  restored  to  that  liberty  which  your 
life  has  been  hitherto  devoted  to  procure  for  others;  and  if 
you  can  then  think  of  me  without  horror  or  disgust,  it  is  as 
much  as  I  can  expect,  more  than  I  deserve.  Great  have  been 
the  pangs  of  remorse  I  have  endured  when  reflecting  on  the 
situation  of  your  amiable  wife  and  unprotected  offspring,  nor 
did  the  state  of  poor  Shar.aghan's  family  distress  me  less ; 
they,  I  fear,  suffered  more  than  yours  in  some  points,  but  it 
will  not  bear  reflection. 

'*  I  shall  only  further  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  if 
my  utmost  exertions  to  serve  the  men  1  was  hired  to  destroy, 
can  entitle  me  to  pardon  from  you  and  from  them,  I  should 
once  more  f^el  myself  restored  to  peace  and  happiness.  I 
beg,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take,  and  believe  me, 
if  you  can,  when  I  assure  you  that  no  man  more  fervently 
wishes  you  every  blessing  Providence  can  bestow,  than  the 
person  who  for  a  time  robbed  you  of  all  comfort  on  earth. 

«  J.  Bird." 

Letter  of  Mr.  Newell  to  Mr.  Cooked  Under  Secretary  of  State 

"  Sir, — As  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  present  you  with  my  his- 
tory in  print,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  much  at  present,  as  in  it 
you  will  see  my  reasons  for  deserting,  and  for  first  becoming 
one  of  the  battalion  of  testimony  ;  on  mature  reflection  I  am 
confident  you  must  say  to  yourself  I  have  acted  right.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  say  I  am  beyond  your  power,  but  should 
you  even  arrest  me,  you  will  find  my  heart  was  never  afraid 
to  end  tiie  project  I  had  once  begun.  You  well  know,  not  a 
friendship  for  government,  but  my  affection  for  the  Murdock 
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family  was  my  reason  for  becoming  an  informer  ;  that  at- 
tachment having  ceased,  the  tie  that  bound  me  to  you  was  no 
more,  and  I  am  again  what  I  then  was.  Connected  with 
Murdock  I  was  a  villain,  but,  unconnected  with  him,  cease  to 
be  so. 

"  An  Englishman  dared  to  act  honestly,  and  shall  a  native 
of  Ireland,  whose  sons    are  renowned  for  their  honour  and 
their  courage,  be  outdone  by  that  nation  which  we  find  in 
general  produce  only  men  of  diabolical  and  vicious  principles? 
Though  I  cannot  deny  being  a  villain,  I  hope  clearly  to  prove 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  made  so  by  you,  though  you  did 
not  inculcate  enough  of  your  principles  to  make  it  lasting. 
I  think  you  will  now  be  tired  of  the  business  of  information, 
and  I  assure  you   you  will  shortly  have  no  occasion  for  it. 
Think    how    disgraceful   must  appear  your  connexions  and 
support,  when   even  spies  and  informers  scorn  and  fly  their 
association,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  forgiveness  of  their 
injured  country,  for  being  awhile  connected  with  such  mis- 
creants.    I  hope  you  will  now  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of 
want   of  feeling.     I  return   you  thanks  for  the  numberless 
favours   you    have   conferred    on  me,  and  assure  you  that  I 
would  not  exchange  one  single  hour  of  my  present  happiness 
for  ten  thousand  times  the  sums  you  have  already  lavished  on 
me.     I  have  no  occasion  now  for  pistols,  the  propriety  of  my 
present   behaviour  is  guard   enough,  the   forgiveness  of  my 
country  its  reward,  every  honest  nsan  is  my  friend  ;  and  for 
the  other  part  of  the  community  their  esteem  is  a  disgrace. 
My  bosom  is,  what  it  has  not  been  this  longtime,  the  seat  of 
contentment,  and  I  thank  my  God  for  having  saved  me  from 
impending  ruin. 

"  Edward  JofiN  Newell," 


THE    END. 
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